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The Big Figures of Our 


Fighting Forces 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OF THE UNITED STATES WHO HOLD, OR ARE LIKELY 
TO HOLD, THE CHIEF COMMANDS IN THE PRESENT WAR 


By John E. Jenks 


Editor of the Army and Navy Register 


UR war with Germany will un- 
make some present reputations 


and will add some new records 
to the pages of military and naval biog- 
raphy. ‘The list of accepted leaders in 
the business of battle will probably be 
revised in many important particulars, if 
the restoration of the peace of the world 
is deferred long enough to permit any 
such test of American skill, enterprise, 
and endurance as the English and French 
have undergone in the trenches before the 
enemy. 

It is these surprises to come which have 
added zest, expectancy, and, it must be 
realized, anxiety to the association of this 
country with the Allied hosis who are 
measuring their efficiency, resourceful- 
ness, and strength against the central 
powers of Europe. It would require the 
gift, as it would be gratuitously incurring 
the peril, of prophecy to identify those 
who will emerge from this war with repu- 
tations increased or unimpaired, or who 
will come into their own by dint of new- 
ly discovered merit. It must suffice, in 
speaking of the personnel that will con- 
duct our campaign, to invoke such aid as 
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may be obtained from present position or 
past performances of individuals. 

If it shall be found necessary to create 
a board of strategy—which some service 
experts regard as essential for the most 
effective employment of our land and 
naval forces—it would, of course, be com- 
posed of representatives of the army and 
navy. During our war with Spain, in 
1898, such a board was of great value, 
although at times it did not escape piti- 
less ridicule, inevitably attaching to a 
body of that sort when results fail to meet 
the expectatioiis of the people. 


THE MEN FOR A BOARD OF STRATEGY 


There are now in existence the Army 
War College division of the General Staff 
of the War Department and the Naval 
General Board of the Navy Department, 
from the membership of which it is prob- 
able that a new strategy board would be 
drawn. In that event, the officers con- 
stituting it would logically, under present 
conditions, include the following naval 
representatives: 

Admiral William S. Benson, chief of 
naval operations. 
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Rear-Admiral Charles J. Badger, at 
one time commander-in-chief of the At- 
lantic fleet, whose retention on active 
duty at full pay was specially authorized 
by Congress — an unusual and deserved 
tribute to an officer of marked ability. 

Rear-Admiral Frank F. Fletcher, who 
is recognized as an authority on ordnance, 
and who distinguished himself by his con- 
duct of the occupation of Vera Cruz. 
Before that, when in command of the 
Atlantic fleet, he developed it into a 
cohesive fighting force. 

Chief Constructor Washington L. 
Capps, former head of his corps and of 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
an international authority on naval con- 
struction, who would be most useful in 
technical matters if a staff - officer were 
included in the naval contingent. 

To this list of naval officers might, un- 
der other circumstances, be added with 
the conviction that it belonged there the 
name of Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, 
formerly high in the councils of the 
Secretary of the Navy, a copious writer 
on naval strategy, an inventor of many 
useful ordnance instruments, including 
the range-finder used in the navy; but 
Fiske encountered the displeasure of Mr. 
Daniels after a controversy between the 
two that was bitter, although somewhat 
repressed. 

The representatives of the army serv- 
ing on a strategy board would probably 
be the following: 

Major-General Hugh L. Scott, chief of 
staff, an officer more famous for his field 
service than as an executive. He has just 
been appointed a member of the Amer- 
ican commission that is to visit Russia. 
He will reach the retiring age in Septem- 
ber, but under the law he may be, and is 
likely to be, retained at his present post 
after his return from Russia. 

Major-General Tasker H. Bliss, orig- 
inally of the subsistence department, and 
later on General Miles’s staff. He is a 
student of military affairs, responsible for 
much of the still-pending legislation that 
contemplates compulsory military train- 


ing, an officer of sagacity with a broad 
view of the problems of the science of 
war. 

Brigadier-General Joseph E. Kuhn, 
appointed a general officer three months 
ago from a colonelcy in the engineer 
corps— an unusual selection from the 
staff, which escaped criticism because of 
the officer’s ability. He has been placed 
at the head of the Army War College, 
after serving for some months as a mili- 
tary observer with the German forces, 
where he accumulated valuable informa- 
tion that has been of use since his return. 

Brigadier-General Hunter Liggett, who 
is a recognized authority on the employ- 
ment of infantry, and the author of text- 
books on the subject. 

Brigadier-General Henry A. Greene, 
also of infantry lineage, one of the most 
progressive of army officers, and head of 
the board that devised the present in- 
fantry equipment, which represented a 
marked advance in dress and accouter- 
ments for the field, and a radical depar- 
ture from the old-time conventional garb 
and outfit of the foot-soldier. 

Such a combination of talent would 
furnish the President with a dependable 
source of advice on the big questions of 
the war, and on matters of policy in the 
distribution and employment of the forces 
on land and sea. 


THE ANTISUBMARINE CAMPAIGN 


Inasmuch as the activities of the navy 
in the initial stages of this war will ob- 
viously be applied to coping with the 
German submarine campaign, main inter- 
est centers in the officers who are des- 
tined to have the responsibility of that 
task, the importance and the hazard of 
which cannot be exaggerated. This war- 
fare may be conducted in restricted areas 
by the “ chasers ”—a type of naval vessel 
which has been evolved as a reply to sub- 
marine attack; but general movements 
will largely depend upon the destroyers 
of larger radius of action and greater 
power, originally designed to meet the 
surface torpedo-boat, which has now been 




















driven from the sea. These craft will 
operate off our coasts, and presumably in 
European waters as well. 

. The operations against the submarine 
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partment, he developed the efficiency of 
the enlisted force, and converted the re- 
cruiting system into a smooth-running 
and productive machine. He may be 








WAR LEADERS OF OUR ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS 


HOLDERS OF LEADING DEPARTMENTAL COM- 
MANDS, UNITED STATES ARMY: 


Major-General Scott, chief of the General 
Staff Corps, and member of the mission 
to Russia. He may be succeeded, on re- 
tirement, by Brigadier-General Kuhn or 
Major-General Pershing. 

Adjutant-General McCain, responsible for 
procuring men for our new armies. 

Brigadier-General Crowder, judge-advocate- 
general, in charge of the registration of 
conscripts. 

Major-General Sharpe, quartermaster-gen- 
eral, who will disburse billions of dollars 
for army pay and supplies. 

Brigadier-General Crozier, chief of ordnance. 

Brigadier-General Weaver, chief of the 
Coast Artillery Division. 

Major-General Gorgas, surgeon-general. 


PROBABLE NOMINEES FOR COMMANDS IN THE 
GREAT ARMY NOW BEING ORGANIZED: 


Major-General Bell. 
Major-General Barry. 
Major-General Pershing. 
Brigadier-General Liggett. 
Brigadier-General Edwards. 
Brigadier-General Greene. 
Brigadier-General Morrison. 
Brigadier-General Strong. 


HOLDERS OF LEADING ADMINISTRATIVE COM- 
MANDS, UNITED STATES NAVY: 


Admiral Benson, chief of Office of Naval 
Operations. 

Rear-Admiral Palmer, chief of Bureau of 
Navigation, responsible for raising 150,000 
men for the navy. 

Paymaster-General McGowan, who will 
probably disburse some billions of dollars. 

Rear-Admiral Griffin, head of Bureau of 
Steam Engineering. 





































Chief Constructor Taylor, head of Bureau 
of Construction and Repair. 
Surgeon-General Braisted, chief of Bureau 
of Medicine. | 
Rear-Admiral Earle, chief of Bureau of 
Ordnance. 


ACTUAL OR PROBABLE HOLDERS OF LEADING 
WAR COMMANDS, UNITED STATES NAVY: 


Captain Wilson, in charge of antisubmarine 
campaign in home waters. 
Rear-Admiral Sims, in charge of antisub- 
marine campaign in European waters. 
Admiral Mayo, commanding Atlantic fleet. 
Admiral Caperton, commanding Pacific 
fleet. | 
Captain Knapp, commanding Atlantic | 
cruiser force. | 
Captain Hood, commanding Atlantic reserve 
force. 
Rear-Admiral Grant, commanding  sub- 
marine force. 


PROBABLE MEMBERS OF A JOINT ARMY AND 
NAVY STRATEGY BOARD: 


Admiral Benson, 

Rear-Admiral Badger, N 
Rear-Admiral Fletcher, — 
Chief Constructor Capps. 


Major-General Scott, | 
Major-General Bliss, 
Brigadier-General Kuhn, Army. 
Brigadier-General Liggett, 
Brigadier-General Greene. 


HOLDERS OF CHIEF COMMANDS, UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS: 


Major-General Barnett, commandant of 
Marine Corps. 

Brigadier-General Waller, commanding ad- 
vance-base force at Philadelphia. 

Brigader-General Pendleton, commanding 
marines in Santo Domingo. 








in home waters will be under the com- 
mand of Captain Henry B, Wilson, an 
officer of readiness and courage, recently 








in command of the battle-ship Pennsyl- 
vania. When on duty in the Navy De- 













counted upon to suffer nothing in any 
revision of the list of capable officers who 
will improve the opportunity to do use- 
ful, however dangerous, duty. 

Of more importance, and with corre- 
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spondingly greater chance of distinction, 
because of the vital results upon which 
so much depends, is the American cam- 
paign in European waters against the 
German submarine. If such a movement 
is conducted, as it probably will be, by 
the pursuit of the enemy into his very 
lair, instead of attempting to locate him 
on the open sea, the command would 
naturally devolve upon Rear - Admiral 
William S. Sims, recently a captain of 
the line. 

Rear-Admiral Sims is one of the best- 
known officers of our navy. He was one 
of the first selections for the higher grade 
he now holds by the board which, this 
year for the first time, chose officers for 
advancement, as a departure—not with- 
out its demoralizing consequences on 
naval sentiment— from promotion by 
seniority. He has been a- progressive, 
with tendencies toward the revolutionary, 
his opponents in the service have some~ 
times thought. Years ago he forced the 
navy to adopt a system of marksmanship 
with heavy guns that steadily raised the 
standard of naval gunnery, now to count 
for so much in any engagement that may 
occur. 

On another occasion he was conspicu- 
ous in a spirited controversy in regard to 
the design of naval ships. He has sev- 
eral times been a naval attaché abroad, 
and has always been summoned before 
Congressional naval committees when the 
members wanted the views of an expert 
who was unafraid, original, and vigorous. 
In last year’s conferences he expressed 
himself as having a poor opinion of sub- 
marines, but that was more in relation to 
the discussion then prevailing as to the 
discontinuance of the construction of 
battle-ships, which some critics supposed 
to have been rendered useless by the sub- 
marine. Recently he has been in London 
and Paris, temporarily detached from his 
billet as president of the Naval War 
College at Newport, for consultation with 
the admiralties of our Allies. 

No officer of the American navy could 
be named who so combines the qualities 


of alertness, ingenuity, and fearlessness 
as Rear-Admiral Sims. If he is the com- 
mander of our antisubmarine force in 
European waters, and achieves so mo- 
mentous a thing as the defeat of the 
German submarine power, with the direct 
consequences that such a defeat would 
bring upon the German cause, it will be 
appreciated that Sims will indeed have 
added to his fame. 


COMMANDERS OF OUR FIGHTING FLEETS 


Of course, the larger and more impres- 
sive command of the Atlantic fleet will 
devolve upon Admiral Henry T. Mayo, 
who has had much experience in sea ser- 
vice. Admiral Mayo is a former member 
of the general board, and in other years 
has been entrusted with many important 
naval missions at home and abroad. He 
is a conservative, thoughtful officer, lack- 
ing some of the fire of others in subor- 
dinate command in the fleet, but most 
dependable and to be counted upon to 
meet fully the needs of the situation, 
however suddenly imposed, surprisingly 
revealed, or formidably presented. 

The Pacific fleet is in command of 
Admiral William B. Caperton, an officer 
chosen with a view to the possibility of 
decisive action in those waters; but the 
opportunities for achieving glory there in 
this war have steadily diminished, and 
are now regarded as remote. Any chance 
that might offer itself would be fully im- 
proved by such an officer as Admiral 
Caperton, or as Rear-Admiral William F. 
Fullam, in command of the Pacific fleet 
reserve force. Rear-Admiral Fullam is a 
man of action as well as of writing, hav- 
ing been an ideal drill-master of midship- 
men and the author of many naval text- 
books. Earlier in his career he conducted 
a fight for the abolition of the Marine 
Corps, in which he was destined to be 
vanquished. 

As for our own activities with the sub- 
marine, mostly, if not entirely, in home 
waters, the command will continue with 
Rear-Admiral Albert W. Grant, who, 
when called to the work of developing 




















our submarine equipment, reclaimed it 
from something which the critics said 
was decay. He will have as his chief of 
staff Commander Ridley McLean, recent- 
ly judge-advocate-general of the navy, 
and previous to that, some years ago, one 
ot the officers who helped the then Com- 
mander Sims in the creation of the sys- 
tem of naval gunnery practise. Com- 
mander McLean is a man of ideas, and 
is capable of the candid expression of 
them, as when he took issue, a few 
months since, with most of his associates 
in the service in favor of promotion by 
selection. 

The reserve force of the Atlantic fleet, 
of which almost anything may be pos- 
sible in a naval war, is under the com- 
mand of Captain John Hood, once of the 
General Board. Captain Hood has been 
an active partizan in service disputes— 
a fact which is said to have accounted 
for his separation from office in the Navy 
Department, although it was his ability 
as a commander of a force afloat that 
gave him the more important duty he 
now performs. 

Captain Harry S. Knapp has command 
of the cruiser force in the Atlantic. He 
is an officer of resource, firmness, and 
discrimination, which qualities justified 
his selection to command the vessels in 
the troublesome zone of Haiti and Santo 
Domingo. 


THE HEADS OF OUR NAVAL BUREAUS 


While these are the officers who, from 
present indications and existing circum- 
stances, will have to do in a most con- 
spicuous way with the employment of our 
forces on the sea, there are others, no 
less distinguished in the profession, upon 
whom will depend such inseparably useful 
functions as the provisioning, uniforming, 
arming, and training of the naval person- 
nel; the protection of its health; the in- 
stallation of new ordnance, and the sup- 
ply of ammunition to ships in service; 
the maintenance of the _ engineering 
efficiency of the vessels, of whatever type 
and wherever stationed; the design and 
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construction of the new ships, and the 
repair of those that may be damaged in 
service. 

These duties, beginning with the gen- 
eral administrative responsibility of the 
bureau chiefs of the Navy Department, 
percolate through all grades of commis- 
sioned and warrant personnel on duty at 
naval stations and aboard ships. It is to 
the credit of each staff corps and each 
bureau that its members take themselves 
so seriously as to insist that their par- 
ticular field is a little more essential than 
any other in the naval establishment. 
Thus, the pay officer will tell you that the 
subsistence of the crews, or the purchase 
and delivery of fuel to run the engines, 
is absolutely indispensable. The medical 
officer will point out that an epidemic 
would destroy the effectiveness of the 
fighting personnel; and so on. 

The supply of the navy with its mate- 
rial wants, its every-day necessities, rests 
with Paymaster-General Samuel Mc- 
Gowan, who was a South Carolina news- 
paperman before he entered the navy. 
He early distinguished himself for his 
executive ability, since manifested in 
many practical ways, especially in the 
elimination of red tape in the conduct of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
He has made many short cuts in official 
procedure; is aggressive in temperament, 
though suave of manner; believes in pro- 
motion by selection for his corps; antici- 
pates the needs of the day without wait- 
ing for the occurrence to stimulate him 
to action; and disdains the line title of 
“ rear-admiral,” of which relative rank 
he is, and by which term he is custom- 
arily addressed. 

Upon Paymaster - General McGowan 
falls the delivery of supplies of all kinds 
for men and ships. He makes the con- 
tracts for material for other bureaus as 
well as his own. He pays the officers and 
men. It is probable that in this war, 
through his deputies, he will disburse 
billions of dollars. 

The engineering equipment of ships— 
design, construction, and repair—will be 
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under the charge of Rear-Admiral Rob- 
ert S. Griffin, of the old engineer corps 
before it was amalgamated with the line, 
whose four-year tour of duty as a bureau 
chief is about to expire, with the proba- 
bility that he will be continued in his 
present office, despite Secretary Daniels’s 
hitherto unbroken rule not to reappoint 
a bureau chief. But Rear-Admiral Griffin 
is one of the ablest members of his pro- 
fession in the world. He is an authority 
upon engineering matters; he possesses a 
marvelous memory; he is as modest as he 
is scientific. He is one of the most highly 
respected and trusted of the advisers of 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

If he is not reappointed, he will be 
succeeded by one of five or six officers 
who have been conspicuous in engineer- 
ing work of the navy, such as Captain 
Charles W. Dyson, who is an _inter- 
national authority on propeller design, or 
Captain William Strother Smith, now 
attached to the Naval Consulting Board, 
and influential in the development of a 
project for a research laboratory. 


CHIEF SHIP-BUILDER TO OUR NAVY 


In charge of the design, construction, 
and repair of ships is Chief Constructor 
David W. Taylor, long connected with 
the corps of constructors, a graduate at 
the head of his Naval Academy class, and 
specially educated at foreign technical 
schools. He is renowned abroad, as at 
home, for his profound wisdom, advanced 
views, and far-sighted prescience in tech- 
nical matters. He has been consulted as 
an expert by foreign governments, as 
when the British authorities sent for him 
to solve some of the problems growing 
out of the loss of the Titanic. 

Chief Constructor Taylor believes that 
it would be well to slow up on the build- 
ing of big ships in behalf of smaller craft, 
notably destroyers, which are useful in 
conducting the warfare on submarines. 
He has an intimate and voluminous 
knowledge of the industrial situation, and 
this he brings to his aid in determining 
the complicated questions of constructing 


naval vessels in the shortest possible time 
in the presence of a great war, when the 
sources of supply are taxed to the utmost. 
Upon him is imposed a gigantic task, 
second in importance to nothing in the 
whole naval administrative machine, and 
he discharges it with a celerity that is al- 
most uncanny in divination and mystical 
in execution. He makes so little show of 
the work he does that he might be cred- 
ited with achieving marvels by secret 
incantations. 

The health of the naval personnel, and 
that of the Marine Corps, depends upon 
the efficiency of the naval medical corps, 
the head of which is Surgeon-General 
William C. Braisted. Dr. Braisted is of 
high professional fitness; courteous in 
bearing; conscientious and thorough in 
the preparation of the means for pre- 
serving the physical condition of officers 
and men, and in the increase of those 
facilities at sea, by means of hospital- 
ships, and on shore, by means of hospi- 
tals, for the care of the sick and wounded 
in whatever numbers a campaign may 
produce them. 

Surgeon-General Braisted has worked 
indefatigably for the increase and im- 
provement of his corps in successful ap- 
peals to the naval committees at the 
capital. He gained divided commenda- 
tion and criticism, now generally resolv- 
ing into the former, for his authorship of 
the recommendation that led Secretary 
Daniels to prohibit intoxicants on board 
ships and on naval reservations. 


GUNS AND MEN FOR OUR WAR-SHIPS 


Rear-Admiral Ralph Earle is chief of 
ordnance, for which place he is fitted by 
long contact with the affairs of that 
branch. He possesses an intimate knowl- 
edge of guns, projectiles, and powder, and 
has charge of the design and the making 
of all the instruments of attack. Upon 
him, of course, rests the hitting-power of 
the force afloat, and it is in and for the 
use of the material he furnishes that the 
entire personnel of the naval establish- 
ment is trained. The failure of his bureau 














to provide the proper means of meeting 
a foe on equal or better terms of combat 
would spell so ominous a word as defeat. 

The provision of men comes under the 
chief of the Bureau of Navigation, Rear- 
Admiral Leigh C. Palmer, who is one of 
the youngest officers to hold.the position. 
He was formerly aid to the Secretary of 
the Navy, to whom he commended him- 
self by his readiness, good sense, and 
tact. It is his present duty to furnish 
the navy with one hundred and fifty 
thousand enlisted men, and to see that 
they are adequately clad and equipped 
and properly trained before they are sent 
to ships in service. One of the urgent 
problems which confronts him just now 
is the quartering of such a force, which 
is far beyond the capacity of the four 
existing training - stations, and requires 
special facilities in the way of ground and 
shelter. 

Senior to all these bureau chiefs and to 
the fleet-commanders is Admiral William 
S. Benson, of whom mention has already 
been made. He is the first officer to be 
chief of naval operations; Admiral Dew- 
ey’s successor as head of the General 
Board; head of the joint Army and Navy 
Board; chief adviser of the President and 
the Secretary of the Navy on the prob- 
lems of naval warfare; reviewer of all 
technical questions, and supervisor of all 
personnel matters. In short, he may be 
called the epitome of the whole machin- 
ery and system of naval administration 
and activity. His principal assistants are 
Captain Volney O. Chase, an expert in 
ordnance, for operations; and Captain 
Josiah S. McKean, an expert in engineer- 
ing, for material. 


“SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, TOO ” 


The Marine Corps is allied with the 
navy, and is ready to be allied with the 
army in the first movement into France, 
or to go by itself with an expeditionary 
foree as responsive to call as a fire-engine 
company in a big city. The corps is un- 
der the command of Major-General 
George Barnett, who has shown his fit- 
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ness by increasing the corps from ten 
thousand to thirty thousand men. He 
resents any such suggestion as that the 
marines are merely a police-force to guard 
navy - yards and keep public property 
from burning up. He recently took sharp 
issue with Admiral Benson, when the lat- 
ter opposed the former’s recommendation, 
since adopted by Congress, that the Ma- 
rine Corps should be trebled in strength. 

Major-General Barnett insists that the 
marines are there to fight, and are eager 
for the fray. He will regard it as a piece 
of iniquitous discrimination if they are 
left out of any calculation of the force 
which shall be the first to go abroad. 

If an expeditionary force of marines is 
sent to Europe, it is likely to be com- 
manded by Brigadier-General L. W. T. 
Waller, now in command of the advance- 
base force at Philadelphia, a fearless and 
intrepid leader who has done more fight- 
ing than any other marine officer. An- 
other choice for such a command is Brig- 
adier-General J. H. Pendleton, now in 
command of the second provisional bri- 
gade of marines, in Santo Domingo. 


OUR NEW ARMY AND ITS LEADERS 


Our navy is already in the war with 
Germany, by the disposition of its ships 
and the assignment of its officers at places 
and on duty which are not made known 
at this time. The Marine Corps stands 
by with trained personnel and equipment 
to go anywhere on the shortest notice. 
The army is making ready for service and 
dealing with problems exclusively its own, 
including the increase of regulars and 
National Guard to maximum strength 
and the creation of a first conscripted 
army of half a million men. 

There is in our military establishment 
no “commanding general,” as_ such, 
either by title or function, as in the old 
days,.for the chief of staff has no power 
of command, his duty being largely ad- 
visory and somewhat administrative. 
That officer is Major-General Hugh L. 
Scott, who, as already stated, will attain 
the age of retirement in September, but 
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is likely to remain on duty in Washing- 
ton. No development that is conceivable 
to the military imagination would take 
the chief of staff into the field for the 
purpose of command. If it did, he would 
go as a commanding officer, and another 
would be assigned to duty as chief of 
staff. 

If Major-General Scott should not be 
retained on active duty after his retire- 
ment for age, he might be succeeded by 
Brigadier-General Joseph E. Kuhn, al- 
ready mentioned as a possible member of 
a strategy board, should such a body be 
formed. Another possible successor would 
be Major-General John J. Pershing, who 
led the forlorn pursuit of Villa into 
Mexico. For that matter, any one of the 
general officers is ‘eligible, and most of 
them would be useful. 

The organization of the army of five 
hundred thousand men will probably 
create sixteen divisions, which, grouped 
in four corps, and these fours corps in 
two armies, will furnish details for two 


generals, four lieutenant-generals, sixteen 
major-generals, and fifty brigadier-gen- 


erals. To these high ranking offices the 
President will appoint members of the 
regular establishment or the National 
Guard. Congress has imposed no restric- 
tions upon the number or rank of officers 
to be appointed, and, at the time of writ- 
ing, the selection inspires animated specu- 
lation. Leaving out of consideration pos- 
sible nominees in the National Guard, it 
is justifiable to name a few of those in 
the regular army who will, by virtue of 
their service and fitness, stand a good 
chance of designation. 

The head of the list of major-generals 
is Major-General Leonard Wood, recent- 
ly detached from the most important mili- 
tary department, with headquarters at 
Governor’s Island, and sent to a less im- 
portant one, newly created, with head- 
quarters at Charleston, South Carolina. 
He might have succeeded Major-General 
Scott as chief of staff, or have been 
placed in command of an army for ser- 
vice in France, but he fell under the dis- 
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pleasure of the President, owing to the 
embarrassment caused by his impassioned 
utterances in behalf of military increase 
and training, by his espousal of the cause 
of compulsory service, and by his advo- 
cacy of the immediate despatch of troops 
to Europe. He was also _indiscreet 
enough, in his criticism of army adminis- 
tration, to tell the Senate Military Com- 
mittee, when asked for a remedy, that 
his first step in reformation would be to 
“ sandbag ” the War Department. Gen- 
eral Wood, therefore, is considered by 
army officers as excluded from any cal- 
culations at present for the personnel of 
command beyond his present duty. 

That reduces the list of availables more 
conspicuous than their associates of cor- 
responding rank to the following officers: 


PROBABLE COMMANDERS IN THE FIELD 


Major-General J. Franklin Bell, an in- 
dustrious and courageous officer, now in 
command at New York. 

Major-General Thomas H. Barry, for- 
merly head of the Military Academy, 
later in command of the Philippines, to 
which he was supposed to have been 
“ exiled ” by the Wood faction in army 
rule, during the Taft administration. 

Major-General John J. Pershing, fa- 
mous for his activity and daring, whose 
appointment as a general officer from the 
grade of captain was assailed, however 
subsequently justified, because he was 
the son-in-law of Senator Warren, of 
Wyoming, one-time chairman of the 
Senate Military Committee. 

Brigadier-General Hunter Liggett, a 
thoughtful and efficient officer. 

Brigadier-General Clarence R. Ed- 
wards, one-time chief of insular affairs 
under President Taft, whose golfing com- 
panion he was. He recently returned 
from command of the forces in the Canal 
Zone to take charge of the northeastern 
department, with headquarters at Boston. 

Brigadier-General Henry A. Greene, 
the author of the infantry equipment, 
lately in charge of the postgraduate 
schools at Fort Leavenworth. Brigadier- 
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Generals Greene and Liggett have al- 
ready been mentioned as possible nomi- 
nees for a board of strategy. 

Brigadier-General John F. Morrison, 
another officer of intimate acquaintance 
with military affairs, and a man capable 
of doing things worth while. 

Brigadier-General Frederick S. Strong, 
now in command in Hawaii. 

All these officers are now on important 
duty, and if they were assigned to com- 
mand in our new armies, their present po- 
sitions would have to be filled by others 
of the regular service. It will be seen 
that there are indications of a grand up- 
heaval of military duties during the next 
few months. 


THE HEADS OF OUR ARMY BUREAUS 


As in the navy, the ability of the army 
to fight in the field will rest in consider- 
able measure upon the thoroughness and 
effectiveness of the staff departments, 
with their chiefs of bureaus in the War 
Department. 


Brigadier-General Henry P. McCain, 
adjutant-general of the army, faces the 
tremendous task of obtaining more than 
a million men—a problem solved in part 
by the aid of conscription, but otherwise 
depending upon the uncertainties of vol- 


untary service. Brigadier-General Mc- 
Cain is admirably fitted for this by long 
experience in the adjutant-general’s office 
in Washington. His training was under 
no less capable an officer than Major- 
General Fred C. Ainsworth, now retired, 
one of the best administrative officers of 
the government, whose principal assistant 
McCain was for several years. 

It was expected that Brigadier-General 
McCain, having to do with recruiting 
generally, would have charge of the regis- 
tration of the conscripts of the new army; 
but for some reason not divulged the duty 
has been assigned to Brigadier - General 
Enoch H. Crowder, judge-advocate-gen- 
eral of the army. This may be because 
Brigadier - General Crowder was _ con- 
cerned in the drafting of the conscription 
legislation, is experienced in the law mat- 
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ters of the service, and might safely be 
considered as competent to handle the 
disputes growing out of claims for exemp- 
tion that will inevitably ensue in the 
execution of the law. 

The surgeon-general of the army is 
Major-General William C. Gorgas, the 
world-famous sanitarian who, as chief 
surgeon of the Canal Zone, robbed the 
climate there of its pestilential effect. 
Charged with supervision of the doctors 
and nurses of the hospitals at home and 
abroad, and of those with the armies in 
the field, he will direct the energies of 
ten thousand surgeons to preserve army 
health and treat sick and wounded sol- 
diers. He is perhaps rather a scientist 
than an executive by inclination—which 
gives no apprehension of the success of 
his administration of medical department 
affairs. 

The chief of ordnance is Brigadier- 
General William Crozier, the inventor of 
the disappearing gun-carriage used in our 
coast fortifications, one-time president of 
the Army War College, and an expert in 
many lines of his profession. It is said 
that Brigadier-General Crozier is anxious 
to be assigned to the command of troops 
as the conclusion of a strikingly success- 
ful career in the staff. He has lately 
been in a controversy with Major-General 
Wood over the adoption of the Lewis ma- 
chine gun, and was fully exonerated of 
charges which aimed to reflect upon his 
sincerity as well as his ability as an ord- 
nance officer. He has the stupendous 
task of equipping with arms and ammu- 
nition the immense forces that may be 
raised in the next year or two, whatever 
their numerical strength and wherever 
their destination. 


WORK OF THE QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL 


In some respects the most important of 
the staff corps heads is the quartermaster- 
general of the army, who subsists, trans- 
ports, equips, and pays the military body. 
He will dispense most of the two or three 
billion dollars that our military opera- 
tions on land may cost. This officer is 
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Major-General Henry G. Sharpe, who, 
before the consolidation of the three sup- 
ply departments, was head of the sub- 
sistence department, and who is known 
in this country and in Europe as an 
authority upon the military commissary 
system. He is the author of books on 
the subject, and has perfected his knowl- 
edge by many trips of observation and 
inspection abroad. He has a task second 
to that of no officer under the govern- 
ment for volume and variety of details 
and for the vast expense involved. 

He must necessarily have assistants, 
the principal being Brigadier-General 
Abiel L. Smith, a former commissary, 
who is aggressive to a degree that lately 
brought him into conflict with the mem- 
bers of the Munitions Board, which has 
undertaken to coordinate the military and 
naval purchasing- system so as to dis- 
tribute fairly and profitably the product 
of the country, and at the same time to 
regulate in some measure the prices to 
be paid. 

Then there is Colonel Chauncey B. 
Baker, who has charge of transportation, 
and who will have to buy for this war 
motor-trucks by tens of thousands and 
draft-animals by hundreds of thousands. 
Colonel Baker has .long been associated 
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with the problem of moving troops and 
their supplies. 

Still another assistant of uncommon fit- 
ness is Colonel Isaac W. Littell, who has 
charge of army construction. This work 
has developed from the planning and 
building of permanent quarters and bar- 
racks at established posts to erecting, al- 
most overnight, temporary structures for 
a million men, at places to be designated, 
and at a cost estimated at thirty million 
dollars. 

The chief of coast artillery is Major- 
General Erasmus M. Weaver, elevated to 
that rank last year by act of Congress, 
who will have charge of the personnel and 
equipment of the coast fortifications, and 
of the troops of his branch, which may 
be utilized with the mobile army for 
fighting purposes. 

In addition to these officers of the 
army, navy, and Marine Corps who are 
now engaged in the activities of the ser- 
vice, there are many others who might 
be named jor the importance and useful- 
ness of their present duties and for their 
fitness for greater things. It will be the 
office of future events to reveal those who 
are for the present unrecorded as par- 
ticipants in the conduct of the great war 
upon which we have entered. 





TWO BUILDERS 


ReEPuTATION—he raised its shaft 
In the crowded market-place; 

He built it out of his glorious deeds, 
And carved them upon its face; 

He crowned its towering top with bays 
That a worshiping world supplied; 
Then he passed—his monument decayed, 

And his laurels drooped and died. 


Character—he built its shaft 
With no thought of the pillar to be; 
He wrought with intangible things like love 
And truth and humility; 
Impalpable things like sacrifice 
And sympathy and trust; 
Yet steadfast as the eternal hills 
It stood when he was dust! 


Daniel M. Henderson 




















‘The Aeroplane—The Vital 
Part It Plays in War 


OF LITTLE USE IN ATTACK, AIRCRAFT RENDER INDISPENSABLE SERVICE AS 
THE EYES OF A MODERN ARMY ‘ 


By Willis J. Abbot 


Author of “The Nations at War,” etc. 


ISCUSSING military problems, the 
Duke of Wellington was accus- 
tomed to say that in all his cam- 

paigns the thing for which he yearned 
most in battle was to “ see the other side 
of that hill.” And Napoleon, his great 
antagonist, enlarged on the same thought 
when he said: 

“ Nothing is more contradictory, noth- 
ing more bewildering, than the reports of 
multitudes of spies, or of officers sent out 
to reconnoiter. Some locate army corps 
where they ought to have seen only de- 
tachments; others see only detachments 
where they ought to have seen army 
corps.” 

To-day Wellington’s ideal is realized. 
The general commanding, if he, has an 
adequate and efficient flying corps, sees 
not only what is taking place on the other 
side of a near-by hill, but the operations 
of the enemy as far away as his guns will 
carry—say ten to twelve miles. Air- 
craft observers, properly trained, fall into 
none of the blunders of Napoleon’s scouts. 
Their maps are photographic, their re- 
ports are made with the precision of 
trained surveyors. 

An enthusiastic American pioneer in 
the science of aviation announced gravely 

_that by it wars would be ended. It was 


an error common to men who invent im- 
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plements of war. The machine gun, high 
explosives, the submarine, asphyxiating 
gas, liquid fire, have in turn been held out 
to a doubting world by their apologetic 
inventors as being really humane concep- 
tions, which would tend to the abolition 
of war by multiplying its horrors. The 
theory has thus far failed to work, and 
the aeroplane, though not making war 
more terrible, has not shortened it. In- 
deed, the probability is that the present 
war has been materially lengthened by 
the ability of the opposing generals to 
learn each other’s dispositions. 

The theory of the pioneer aviator was 
that as there could no longer be any sur- 
prises in war, nor any secret strategy, a 
prolonged struggle would be impossible. 
So it would be, if only one side had any 
aerial observers. The situation recalls the 
sprightly remark of one of Victor Hugo’s 
Bohemian students in “ Les Misérables.” 

“The good Lord made a mouse,” phil- 
osophized this youth. “ When he saw 
what he had done, he said: ‘ Hello, I have 
made a mistake!’ And thereupon he made 
a cat.” 

The god Mars made the aeroplane. 
When he saw what he had done, he made 
others, and set them to watching one an- 
other. In the end both armies were 
equipped with eyes that could see the 
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other side of the hill, and the odds were 
even again. The duration of the war was 
extended, because the element of surprise 
was virtually eliminated, and strategy 
took second place to entrenchments and 
constant vigilance. 


AIRCRAFT OF LITTLE USE IN ATTACK 


Many illusions concerning the use and 
value of aircraft have vanished as the 
war has progressed. That they can be of 
any great service in aggressive warfare, 
except as observers, is an abandoned 
theory. The huge Zeppelins, after a few 
raids on England, seem to have been prac- 
tically abandoned by the Germans when 
their inventor died. They represented al- 
most half a century of study and effort, 
and the expenditure of millions of money, 
while their value to Germany in active 
warfare has been practically nil, except, 
perhaps, for naval observation. 

Their raids upon England touched no 
fortified or strategic point, and accom- 
plished cnly the killing of non-combatants 
—mainly women and children. To guard 
against them, British men-of-war were fit- 
ted with antiaircraft guns, and their pro- 
tective decks strengthened; but the war 
has produced very few records of ships 
undergoing attack from the air. In the 
battle of Jutland, both English and Ger- 
man dirigibles and planes took part, but 
the official reports make no reference to 
damage done by either of these weapons. 

Neither the Zeppelins nor other diri- 
gibles have proved dangerous in attack. 
In order to be safe from artillery, they 
must soar too high to drop their bombs 
with any but the most remote chance of 
finding the target. 

The aeroplanes are similarly weak, but 
for a different reason. 
down upon a target, dropping their bombs 
from a height of one or two hundred feet, 
and trusting to their speed to get away; 
but they may not stop for an instant. To 
hover like a Zeppelin is for them impossi- 
ble. If they stop, they are lost. As a con- 
sequence, they must drop their bombs 
while moving at a high rate of speed. 





They can swoop - 
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The falling bomb partakes of the mo- 
tion of the aeroplane which launches it. If 
it is dropped while the flier is directly 
above the target, it will fall several hun- 
dred feet beyond the target—the distance 
being directly proportionate to the speed 
of the machine and the height from which 
the missile was launched. To hit its ob- 
ject, the bomb must be dropped long be- 
fore the target is reached, sometimes be- 
fore the target is visible. The feat is a 
difficult one, its accomplishment largely a 
matter of luck. 

As a result of this difficulty, it is safe 
to say that no aeroplane raid, nor any ac- 
tivity of aircraft as participants in active 
battle, otherwise than as observers, has 
had any serious bearing upon the course 
of the war. Some submarines have been 
destroyed by aircraft bombs, and there 
is record of a British ship sunk by a tor: 
pedo launched from a seaplane; but inci- 
dents of this sort have been rare. 

Nevertheless, all the belligerents are fe- 
verishly building aeroplanes and seaplanes 
—the construction of dirigibles and cap- 
tive balloons being now limited to filling 
the places of those destroyed. The British 
have built and maintain a fleet of small 
dirigibles, carrying but a few men, and 
used in harbor defense and for the detec- 
tion of submarines. From a soaring craft 
of this type it is easy to discover a subma- 
rine at a depth of a hundred feet in.a 
transparent sea like the Mediterranean. 
In the more turbid waters of the North 
Sea a depth half as great is an impene- 
trable curtain, unless the sunshine is ex- 
ceptionally bright and the surface un- 
usually calm. Once seen, there is little 
trouble in keeping the quarry in sight 
until destroyers, or other antisubmarine 
craft can be summoned. 


THE EYES OF A MODERN ARMY 


But of the warfare between dirigibles 
and submarines more hereafter. For the 
moment the cry of the belligerents is for 
more and still more of the swift scouting 
and fighting aeroplanes. The United States 
is urged to send to the fighting front not 

















less than five thousand of the smaller fli- 
ers, with their trained pilots. And why? 

Because they are the eyes of the army. 
The general who has enough fighting aero- 
planes to beat back every enemy machine 
that endeavors to cross his lines has his 
foe blinded. If, in addition he has enough 
observation-planes to visit every part of 
the foe’s lines, he is in the position of a 
clear-eyed pugilist facing one whom well- 


placed blows have blinded. His army is. 


as the Yale football team facing one re- 
cruited from an academy for the blind. 

These facts have had a marked bearing 
upon the development of an aeroplane 
type for military purposes. At one time, 
during the early days of the war, it seemed 
that the huge armored plane, carrying 
guns, with crews of twelve or more men, 
would be the outcome of the struggle. 
Some of these have been built and used. 
The Russians were early in the field with 
the huge Sitkorsky craft, but the curtain 
that fell over Russia even before the 
revolution has concealed the subsequent 
development of these machines. 

England, France, and Germany all ex- 
perimented with the big fellows. For pur- 
poses of harbor defense, and for convoy- 
ing ships through danger zones, they have 
built planes capable of lifting as much as 
thirty-five hundred pounds, in addition to 
the weight of motors and fuel — which 
would permit the carriage of a small tor- 
pedo, or the mounting of three-inch guns. 
Machines of this character are in con- 
stant use, for instance, in convoying the 
British troops and supply-ships between 
the coasts of England and France; but 
they are not the type of craft that is 
making history in this war. 

The small, fast fliers, capable of a 


speed of a hundred and twenty miles or~ 


more an hour, carrying not more than two 
men, and in later practise only one man 
with a machine gun, and possessing a 
climbing speed of at least a thousand feet 
a minute, now hold the center of the stage 
in the theater of war. To those who 
hoped to see the war develop machines of 


great carrying-power, and types suitable 
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to the carriage of passengers and freight, 
this limitation has been a disappointment; 
but it is the outcome of experience as to 
the chief service of aircraft in war. 

That service is twofold—to act as the 
eyes of your own army, and to extinguish 
the eyes of your enemy. Such are now the 
recognized functions of the flying corps of 
every nation. All special services, like 
raids or reprisals, are merely incidental. 
Seaplanes, indeed, have their special usage 
in the protection of harbors and channels, 
the detection of submarines, the convoy- 
ing of ships, and the harassment of block- 
aders; but the military machines have but 
two purposes—to spy out the enemy’s po- 
sitions, and to prevent him from seeing 
their own. 

Out of recognition of this principle has 
come the demand for aeroplanes in unlim- 
ited numbers, and the development of an 
entirely new line of aerial tactics. At the 
opening of the war none of the belliger- 
ents was adequately provided with air- 
craft— though the worst-provided was 
vastly better off than is the United States 
to-day after the warnings and the lessons 
of nearly three years of war. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE WAR IN THE AIR 


There was then no military science of 
aviation. No one had more than the 
vaguest idea what could be done with fly- 
ing-machines, or what sort of victories 
might be plucked out of the air. Every 
one imagined direful things of the Zeppe- 
lins, which Germany alone possessed. One 
of these hanging over London or Paris 
was imagined to have the power for whole- 
sale destruction that a dreadnought an- 
chored just below London Bridge might 
exert. That terror was dispelled by the 
fact that after the first weeks of the war 
no Zeppelin dared cross the French lines 
to get to Paris, while those that reached 
London were forced to do so by night, and 
their assaults were utterly ineffective. 

But in the field the little aeroplanes 
swiftly proved their worth. For the long- 
range cannon, firing by mathematical cal- 
culations at targets wholly invisible to the 
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gunners, they were invaluable guides. 
They signaled the direction and range of 
shots, and the results, that the gunners 
might correct their aim. 

It will be recalled by those familiar 
with the course of the Russo-Japanese 
war that the Japanese, in their persistent 
efforts to take Two-Hundred-and-Three- 
Meter Hill at Port Arthur, sacrificed tens 
of thousands of men. The carnage was of 
a degree hitherto unknown in war, and the 
whole world rang with plaudits for the 
bravery of the “little brown men.” To- 
day, that famous height would be a worth- 
less position. 

It was needed by the Japanese, because 
hidden behind it lay the Russian Port Ar- 
thur fleet, with its heavy guns, operating 
against the troops of General Nogi, but 
utterly out of his vision. The fortress 
could not be taken while the fleet re- 
mained intact. The fleet was safe while 
it remained invisible. So Nogi sacrificed 
whole army corps to carry the top of the 
hill that commanded the view. To-day 
two or three aviators would fly over the 
crest, map out the terrain beyond, trian- 
gulate for distances, and give the results 
to the Japanese artillerists; and the fleet 
would be destroyed if it did not move. 

Early in the present war this function 
of the flying men impressed itself on the 
consciousness of all belligerents; but they 
had comparatively few machines and 
fewer pilots. Germany had some fourteen 
hundred aeroplanes, of which perhaps 
Half were fit for service. France had 
about fifteen hundred, but, desiring to 
limit the number of types for better 
standardization, she discarded more than 
five hundred of these. Great Britain had 
about five hundred machines, of which 
two hundred were seaplanes. To-day the 
flying forces of these nations exceed 
twelve thousand machines each, and all 
are feverishly building more, while our 
Allies are asking the United States for 
five thousand machines en masse, with pi- 
lots and equipment. 

The main reason for this rapid develop- 
ment of what came to be known as the 
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“fourth arm of the service ”’—infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery being the first three 
—was the growing employment of the 
fighting aeroplane, which the French call 


the avion de chasse. Though Americans 
invented the heavier-than-air flying-ma- 
chine, and the British at the present mo- 
ment are credited with building the most 
serviceable types, the French have given 
the art its vocabulary. 


THREE TYPES OF MILITARY PLANES 


In all the services there are three types 
of military machines. There are the avi- 
ons de réglage, heavy, slow-moving ma- 
chines, very steady, and used for taking 
photographs, regulating artillery fire, and 
observation duty; avions de bombarde- 
ment, used as their names imply, in raids 
and bombing attacks, and avions de 
chasse, literally aircraft of the chase, the 
fighting machines that drive away the too- 
prying enemy, and protect the slower 
scouts from his attacks. 

In the French army these last are main- 
ly Nieuports, the swiftest and quickest- 
rising in the French service, with a fixed 
machine gun, and capable of a speed of a 
hundred and twenty miles an hour. In 
the German army they are the redoubt- 
able Fokkers. 

Those who have even casually followed 
the progress of the war must have ob- 
served that while at the outset we used to 
read of air duels, we now hear of air bat- 
tles. At first it seemed as if the airmen 
had revived the age of chivalry. The 
aviator went out like a knight of old seek- 
ing adventure. Perhaps he had heard of 
some enemy flier, famed for deeds of der- 
ring-do, and sallied out to challenge him 
to combat as might an earlier Sir Lance- 
lot. The duel was watched by their fel- 
lows, without interference. If the van- 
quished fell in the enemy’s territory, his 
personal effects were gathered up by his 
foes and dropped with a courteous expres- 
sion of regret in the camp of his friends. 
It was an idyllic oasis in a wilderness of 
the most savage and brutalized fighting 
the world has ever known. 

















This method went on for a time, when 
it occurred to one belligerent or the other 
that concerted and united action in attack 
and defense was as much a part of aerial 
strategy as of military tactics. As early 
as their attacks on Liége and Namur the 
Germans had shown the value of aircraft 
in detecting hidden batteries and indicat- 
ing to their own artillerists the position 
of the target. 

At first the system was to meet these 
aerial scouts with antiaircraft guns. 
That defense proved insufficient. Then 
the general of the position spied upon sent 
up fighting planes to drive off the observ- 
ers. The foe, in turn, sent up his fighters 
to protect his observers. Out of this 
speedily and logically grew the need for 
the enormous fleets which the belligerents 
now maintain, and which have substituted 
for the duels of the early days battles 
such as those which attended the British 
advance in France last April. In these, 
the rival fleets were counted by the hun- 
dreds, and the machines brought to earth 
numbered from twenty-five to forty daily 
for days at a time. 


THE VALUE OF MASTERY OF THE AIR 


At that moment the British had the 
‘ preponderance of strength in the air, hav- 
ing just wrested it from the Germans. It 
may at any moment be lost again, as the 
Germans have been building with great 
rapidity, giving particular attention to 
the heavier machines and to seaplanes. 
Many believe that this portends an attack 
on the British fleet or coasts. 

But neither now nor at any time during 
the war has either belligerent possessed 
control of the air as Great Britain pos- 
sesses naval control of the seas. The mo- 
ment an army can control the air in its 
front, its victory, if not the annihilation 
of its enemy in the section so controlled, 
is assured. 

Examination of that statement will 
make clear the whole strategy of aerial 
warfare, and indicate what overwhelming 
superiority in the air will attain for the 
army possessing it. In the drive by the 
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British troops under Sir Douglas Haig, 
north of Arras, late in April and running 
into May, the troops advanced along a 
line which, varying from day to day, may 
be described roughly as a front averaging 
twenty-five miles. During the entire op- 
eration the activity of the aircraft was 


enormous. Battles were fought in which 
from fifty to eighty aeroplanes and diri- 
gibles were brought to earth. The air be- 
tween the lines was filled with scurrying 
planes and hovering dirigibles. Each 
combatant was striving to spy out his 
enemy’s positions and movements and to 
protect his own, and, in a measure, each 
succeeded. 

Had one belligerent—we will say the 
British—possessed an overwhelming aerial 
fleet, outnumbering the enemy three to 
one, and outclassing him in skill, speed, 
and daring, Haig’s victory would have 
been much more sweeping than it was. 
Nothing but sheer exhaustion would 
have stopped his advance. Every British 
battery would have known the precise lo- 
cation of its targets. The Germans would 
have had to endure a murderously accu- 
rate fire while wasting their own. All 
they could do would be to pound away at 
random in the direction whence the shells 
came from hidden batteries, perhaps pro- 
tected by hills, and ten miles distant. 

The British being on the aggressive, and 
with all enemy aircraft beaten to earth, 
could deliberately scan the enemy’s line 
and pick the weakest spot at which to at- 
tack. They could mass their troops 
through their communicating trenches at 
any spot they chose, in serene certainty 
that their foe could not see what they 
were about. By no possibility could the 
Germans know anything that was happen- 
ing behind the British front trench. 

In the country of the trenches there is 
no place for scouts or cavalry. There are 
no flanks to that line that runs from the 
North Sea to the Swiss frontier—no way 
to repeat the circling raids that Sheridan 
and Forrest, Custer, and Fitzhugh Lee 
used to make in our Civil War. The eyes 
of the airmen are the only eyes of the 
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army to-day. Extinguish them, and the 
whole army is blind. 





OUR BLINDNESS TO THE SITUATION 


Had the United States been wise three 
years ago, this picture need not be so 
purely academic as it is now, when no 
belligerent even remotely approaches com- 
plete control of the air. This nation was 
warned by many men whose standing de- 
served respect, that the war would result 
in making control of the air almost as im- 
portant as control of the sea. The au- 
thorities were urged to provide for build- 
ing aircraft. The Secretary of the Navy 
met the appeal coldly— indeed, at first, 
with unconcealed hostility. Congress it- 
self showed greater receptivity, but until 
last year its appropriations for aerial ser- 
vice were ridiculously inadequate. 

We have to-day not two hundred 
trained aviators, and not a score of planes 
fit for such fighting as is going on in 
Europe. Had we begun training aviators 
and building aircraft at the opening of 
the war, and had we built with one-haif 
the speed that the belligerent nations have 
maintained, we could to-day put at least 
ten thousand fighting aeroplanes, with 
their pilots, aboard ship and send them to 
Sir Douglas Haig and General Pétain in 
France. In the almost universal opinion 
of military experts, five thousand aero- 
planes on any battle sector, in addition to 
those already there, would break down the 
enemy’s air service, blind him, and assure 
his defeat. 

‘Piis is what the United States might 
have done. What it has done can be very 
briefly told. In the eight years prior to 
1916, the army ordered fifty-nine aero- 
planes and received fifty-four. In 1916 
it ordered three hundred and sixty-six 
planes and received sixty-four. Nine fac- 
tories produced this output. Clearly, if 
we are to build by the thousands, there 
must be new factories, and the old ones 
must be encouraged in greater measure. 

Our past lethargy affords the greater 
reason for double activity to-day. The 
War and Navy Departments now have the 
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money for rapid development of our aerial 


fleet. It would be possible to build five 
thousand fighting aeroplanes in this coun- 
try by the end of this year; but to train, 
equip, and organize even one thousand 
aviators, one thousand observation-bal- 
loon operators, and one hundred dirigible- 
balloon operators, would require from 
forty to fifty aeronautical centers. We 
have at this writing four. Great Britain 
has one hundred and seven. 

In April the government sent one hun- 
dred United States aerial-reserve men to 
aviation schools to train, as the first step 
teward training a thousand aviators. We 
need ten thousand. If the public were 
aware of the hosts, running high into the 
thousands, of young men eager to enlist 
in aerial service, without waiting for con- 
scription; of the hundreds who are even 
paying for their own instruction at no 
light cost, that they may be fit for service 
when the call comes—if it knew all this, 
it would raise a cry of protest against the 
lethargy of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in dealing with aerial affairs. 

The National Aeronautical Society and 
the Aero Club of America urge with some 
reason that the matter will not receive 
proper attention until there is a Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics, with a place in the 
Cabinet. Great Britain found such a 
ministry essential and, since creating one, 
has raised its aviation service to first place. 


AIRCRAFT IN COAST DEFENSE 


For the United States there is perhaps 
more to be learned from the naval side of 
aeronautics in the European war than 
from the military side. Our wars are lit- 
tle likely to be fought on land, so long as 
we can guard our seacoasts from the 
enemy. For this purpose the modern hy- 
droaeroplanes— more simply the sea- 
planes—are the most efficient agencies. 

Naval aviation has had less develop- 
ment in the course of this war than the 
military branch. This is due to the over- 
whelming superiority of Great Britain on 
the sea, which has made it largely a work 
of supererogation for her to add novel 























and untried devices to her equipment. 
The raid on Cuxhaven, early in the war, 
was hailed at the time by the British as a 
proof of the destructive power of the 
heavy seaplanes; but the Germans denied 
that the raid inflicted any serious damage, 
and it is a significant fact that it has not 
been repeated, nor has anything like it 
been undertaken by the British since. 

On the side of their coast defenses, 
however, the eeronautical activities of the 
British have been enormous. The one 
hundred and seven stations to which ref- 
erence has been made line that part of 
the coasts of the British Isles most liable 
to invasion, and are distributed at dis- 
tances of from twenty to thirty miles. 

This is only a beginning. Under the 
newly created air ministry, the territory 
thus defended will be extended to at least 
a thousand miles of coast-line. The num- 
ber of aeroplanes to be maintained is fixed 
at twenty thousand. The cost of estab- 
lishing the service is estimated at fifteen 
million pounds, or about seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars. Huge as this total seems, it 
does not exceed the cost of ten modern 
battle-ships. 

The work performed at these stations is 
manifold. The aeroplanes and seaplanes 
are constantly cruising in search of sub- 
marines and submerged mines. In the 
work of detecting these they are vastly 
superior to any form of surface craft. In 
the first place, they are practically im- 
mune from attack. In the second, their 
range of vision extends to miles, whereas 
the man on the bridge of a cruiser or de- 
stroyer is limited to a few hundred yards. 
Finally, being able to get a position high- 
ly elevated above the sea, the aircraft is 
able to discover submerged enemies di- 
rectly below, though they would be invis- 
ible to an observer who looked at an 
angle. This, on the familiar principle 
that an observer on a bridge crossing a 
stream can see fish below that are in- 
visible to persons looking from the bank. 

With either mine or submarine detect- 
ed, the flier signals to trawlers or destroy- 
ers on watch, who thereupon capture it 
2 
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with nets or destroy it. There are cases 
in which, by a lucky shot, a bomb dropped. 
from the aeroplane direct has put an end 
to a submarine, but they are compara- 
tively few. A recent effort to compile a 
complete list of all such successes resulted 
in the enumeration of less than twenty, 
comprehending the efforts of aeroplanes 
of all belligerents, and including several 
cases in which the submarine merely dis- 
appeared, without there being any con- 
clusive evidence of her destruction. 

A most interesting action, showing that 
the seaplane can discharge an errand of 
mercy as well as one of death, was the 
sinking of the French submarine Fou- 
cault in the Adriatic by an Austro-Hun- 
garian seaplane. Twenty-seven men of 
the sinking submarine were told to leave 
their ship and swim to the aircraft, which 
was resting on the surface in a rough sea. 
They did so, and held on until a torpedo- 
boat came and took them off. 

Further duties devolving upon the 
forces at the British aeronautical stations 
are to search the coasts for concealed sub- 
marine bases, to convoy troop-ships and 
merchantmen on coastwise voyages, to pa- 
trol the coasts continually, to attack hos- 
tile ships with bombs, torpedoes, and 
guns, to give swift warning to the nearest 
naval station, and at all times and in 
every way to guard the coasts. 


OUR PLANS FOR AERIAL DEFENSE 


It is apparent that all these functions 
must be performed for the United States 
by some agency, and plans are now form- 
ulated for the establishment of a band of 
aeronautical stations along our coast in 
accordance with the British system—not 
so many, of course, nor so well equipped, 
for it will take a year at least to supply 
the equipment for the few in contempla- 
tion. But as the United States has to- 
day only one coastwise aeronautical sta- 
tion—and that at Key West, designed for 
instruction purposes only—the news that 
a definite plan has been prepared for the 
creation of a system of aerial coast-de- 
fense will be grateful, even if the plan has 
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not as yet run the full gantlet of the Navy 
Department. 

For the purpose of naval defense, the 
coasts of the United States are divided 
into thirteen districts. Five of these— 
two on the Pacific coast and three on the 
Great Lakes—may be dismissed from 
present consideration. The other eight 
extend from the northern boundary of 
Maine to the mouth of the Rio Grande. 
Each district has its naval headquarters, 
but none has an aeronautical station, un- 
less we take the instruction-camp at Key 
West as such. It is now urged that sta- 
tions should be established in each dis- 
trict in numbers commensurate with its 
size and importance. 

The third district includes the coast- 
line from New London, Connecticut, to 
Barnegat Inlet, New Jersey. A casual 
thought will impress any one with the 
importance of this district. It includes 
New York, with its uncountable wealth 
ready for the conqueror. Let us remem- 
ber what Bliicher is said to have remarked 
when he visited London—“ Was fiir plun- 
der!” Not only New York is included, 
but the gateways to four-fifths of the 
towns in which our munitions of war are 
being made. With that district in the 
hands of an enemy, the fighting force of 
the nation would be paralyzed until the 
manufacture of arms could be built up 
again at some remote point. 

We are assured by the government that 
the present defense of this district is en- 
tirely adequate. If so, any aerial defense 
must be superfluous, for no such defensive 
force is provided. But England and Ger- 
many, from whose experience we should 
not scorn to learn, are vying with each 
other in developing and extending the 
aeronautical defenses of their coasts. We 
cannot longer rest content in smug self- 
satisfaction. We must not ignore the les- 
sons of modern warfare. 


FOR THE DEFENSE OF NEW YORK 


The form of aerial defense urged upon 
the naval authorities for this district by 
the Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, 
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of which Alan R. Hawley is chairman, 
may be hastily outlined here, as typical 
of what must in time be done in the other 
districts — though perhaps on a smaller 
scale. 

Ten aeronautical stations should be es- 
tablished in the district. This will fall far 
short of the British practise of providing 
one for every twenty miles, but it is all 
that can be equipped within the year. 
Each station must have patrol aeroplanes, 
fighting aeroplanes, and observation dirigi- 
bles. It must have a force of sufficient 
strength to keep guard over the sea to a 
distance of eighty miles off the coast. 

At the Sandy Hook station there should 
be such a force that every half-hour an 
aeroplane could start and followthe course 
oi the ship-channel out to the fifty-fathom 
curve and back, a distance of eighty-five 
miles each way, so that all of a twelve- 
hour day there would be a steady column 
of aeroplanes flying over the main artery 
of New York’s seagoing commerce and 
guarding it from the lurking submarine. 
The Montauk Point station would be 
charged with guarding Block Island Sound 
and the shoals of Nantucket, the scene of 
the deadly work of U-53. 

At each of these two stations there 
should be at least seventy-two planes, or 
rather more than three times as many as 
are at present available. Many should be 
of the new type, designed by Admiral 
Fiske, but still ignored by the Navy De- 
partment, which can carry and discharge 
torpedoes effective at a range of fifteen , 
hundred yards—deadly weapons for use 
against either ship or submarine. ~ 

The large seaplanes carrying three- 
inch guns, of which a few have been built 
in this country for our Allies, would form 
part of the equipment of such a station. 
Their speed, their power, and the straight- 
away course offered by the air, would en- 
able the mobilization of a powerful force 
of these machines anywhere from Barne- 
gat Inlet to Montauk Point within two 
hours after a cry of distress. The smaller 
stations would require about twelve sea- 
planes each. 














ESTIMATED COST OF THE GREAT WARS OF A CENTURY 


This is a very hasty summary of a 
plan, carefully prepared by experts, after 
the experience of European nations, for 
the aerial defense of the coast and waters 
about New York. It represents the latest 
development of coast defenses by hydro- 
aeroplanes, as the clouds of aeroplanes 
above the battle-field of the Somme rep- 
resented the development to date of the 
aeroplane for fighting over land, and in as- 
sociation with armies. 
cial sanction, but at least it furnishes data 
upon which the official plan may be based. 

France has one hundred and fifty such 
stations on her limited coast. England, 
starting with eighteen, had one hundred 
and seven several months ago, and is still 
building. The United States has none, 


It still lacks offi-° 
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but it is an omission too dangerous to con- 
tinue unrepaired. 

As the United States has undertaken to 
play its part on the battle-fields of 
Europe, it must enter upon the building 
of military aeroplanes of the swift, fight- 
ing type more extensively than it would, 
at first, if it had only its own defense to 
prepare for. Were the latter the case, the 
first study should be to build a great fleet 
of powerful hydroaeroplanes, torpedo- 
planes, and dirigibles, capable of detecting 
submarines and of giving battle to enemy 
ships of every class. That defensive air- 
fleet must not be neglected, however ur- 
gent may be the demand for fighting and 
observation aeroplanes above the battle- 
fields of France. 
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The American Red Cross 
and Its War Work 


A GREAT NATIONAL MOVEMENT THAT CALLS FOR, AND IS ENLISTING, THE HELP 
OF MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


By Henry Rood 


ONG before war was declared against 
Germany, the American National 
Red Cross was ready with base- 
hospitals sufficient to care for the needs 
of an army of a million men. It was also 
prepared—except in the important mat- 
ter of hospital ships—to meet the medical 
wants of a largely increased navy. 

The installation of a base-hospital is 
no trifling matter. Seven or eight freight- 
cars are needed to transport each unit, 
which consists of twenty or twenty-two 
tents, including those used for operating- 
room, X-ray room, wards, kitchen, store- 
rooms, office, sleeping-quarters for the 
staff, and so on. All units must be fully 
equipped with surgical instruments, med- 
ical stores and appliances, cot-beds, bed- 
ding, furniture, food, and clothing. 

The staff for each Red Cross hospital, 
comprising approximately two hundred 
persons, had been selected months before- 
hand, and was ready to move immediate- 
ly on receipt of orders. Each staff in- 
cluded a chief surgeon with twenty-five 
assistants, a chief nurse with fifty assis- 
tants, cooks, orderlies, aids, ambulance- 
drivers, stretcher-bearers, and other help- 
ers. The most eminent surgeons in the 
country had been enlisted, and during 
May and June, 1916, some if not all 
of them had been in consultation with 
Washington authorities as to measures 
then already under way to care for the 
sick and wounded of a great army. 


When February 3, 1917, arrived, and 
the Secretary of State sent passports to 
Count von Bernstorff, thus signalizing the 
diplomatic break, the Red Cross army 
hospitals, on a war basis and ready to 
take the field on receipt of orders, were 
distributed through the country. Each 
of the following cities had from one to six 
of them—New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Bal- 
timore, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Buffalo, 
New Orleans, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh, and Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Red Cross naval base-hospital units 
had been organized in Washington, Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle. 

In addition to the base-hospital organ- 
izations, immense quantities of material 
were being contributed by Red Cross 
chapters in every part of the country. 
On Monday, April 2, when Congress met 
in extraordinary session to receive the 
President’s war message, more than half 
a million men, women, and children dis- 
tributed through the United States, were 
raising money, making bandages and sur- 
gical dressings, sewing hospital garments, 
such as nightshirts, pajamas, bed-socks, 
and slippers, making towels, sheets, pil- 
lew-cases, comfort-bags, and many other 
articles which the Red Cross needs in 
large quantities during war. 

Furthermore, seven thousand graduate 
nurses had been enrolled for instant mo- 
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bilization, should they be needed to swell 
the regular complement of fifty nurses 
already assigned to each base-hospital. 


DEEDS BETTER THAN WORDS 


For nearly three years the country as 
a whole had been debating the possibility 
that it might be drawn into war. There 
had been much talk—accompanied, alas, 
by very little action— on questions of 
military and naval preparedness; but 
those in command of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross wasted neither time nor 
breath in such discussions. They saw the 
possibility of war gradually forming in 
the atmosphere of swift-moving events; 
they saw it approaching with increasing 
speed — and they jumped to meet it at 
least haif-way. 

That is why sufficient hospital units 
for an army of a million men were ready 
weeks before war was actually declared; 
that is why all was running smoothly 
when the declaration finally came; that 
is why the Red Cross feels confident of 
taking its part in the great struggle 
throughout coming months or years. It 
is an astonishing example of quiet, effec- 
tive effort, an exhilarating evidence of 
the way in which private citizens of the 
United States rose to meet an inevitable 
crisis while their political representatives 
were reduced to impotence by the discord 
of divided opinions, and while societies 
of a hundred beliefs were holding meet- 
ings, flooding newspapers with their argu- 
ments, and carrying on noisy campaigns 
for or against this plan or that. 

During thirty months of mass-meet- 
ings, acrimonious discussion, and volun- 
teer advice, on the part of organizations 
and individuals who could momentarily 
catch the public attention, John Smith, 
Mrs. Smith, and their children were get- 
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ting ready for trouble which they felt was 
coming. John Smith, be it explained, is 
the quiet man of moderate means, who 
lives in any city or village, or on almost 
any farm, in Uncle Sam’s broad domain. 
He and his family didn’t want war; but 
if war was coming, they wished to do 
their share. The first thing they could 
do was to join a local Red Cross chapter, 
or organize a new one — and start in. 
They started. 

If you have any doubt as to this state- 
ment, please remember that one year ago, 
while the Red Cross of Japan, for exam- 
ple, had well above a million members, 
the American National Red Cross had 
only twenty-eight thousand, of whom a 
large percentage resided in a single coun- 
ty of a single State—Westchester County, 
New York. Since the beginning of the 
present year there has been a marvelous 
increase in the society’s numbers and ac- 
tivities. By the beginning of April more 
than five hundred thousand active mem- 
bers were enrolled and hard at work, and 
new chapters were being organized so 
rapidly that membership figures pub- 
lished in the morning papers were quite 
inadequate for afternoon papers of the 
same date. 


A GREAT NATION-WIDE AWAKENING 


It was not unusual for telegrams to 
come zipping in to headquarters from a 
dozen widely separated parts of the 
United States, each announcing the estab- 
lishment of a new chapter with a thou- 
sand members to start off the work. The 
American spirit was awake—a forerunner 
of that roar of response from the whole 
nation which followed the Federal govern- 
ment’s proclamation of hostilities. 

It was only logical that States border- 
ing the Atlantic seaboard should first 





NOTE—As this magazine goes to press, it is announced that the President of the United States 
has constituted a special war council to administer the affairs of the American National Red Cross, 
and has appointed Henry P. Davison, of New York, as chairman of the new board. Mr. Davison 
is well known as a leading member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., and as one of the foremost 
of American financiers. His appointment is a striking testimony to the first-rate national impor- 
tance of the work of the Red Cross, and a gratifying evidence of the fact that it can enlist the best 
powers and abilities that the country possesses. Mr. Davison is to make his headquarters in 


Washington during the war, and to devote all his energies to the duties of his new position. 
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perceive the necessity for Red Cross pre- 
paredness, as they had first perceived the 
corresponding need for military and naval 
preparedness. The millions of Americans 
living a thousand, two thousand, three 
thousand miles away could not be expect- 
ed to understand so fully, or so early, the 
vast and terrible proportions of the world- 
wide conflagration. Yet Los Angeles and 
Tucson and Berkeley telegraphed their 
readiness for action in Red Cross work 
almost as soon—certainly as earnestly-— 
as did Burlington, Vermont, and Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. 

Owing partly to density of population, 
the American National Red Cross is 
strongest in the Atlantic Division, which 
comprises the States of Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware, and in which, at this writing, 
are enrolled some three hundred and 
fifty thousand of the society’s total mem- 
bership. But immediate response came 
from the other five divisions in the Unit- 
ed States— the Northeastern, Central, 
Southern, Mountain, and Pacific Divi- 
sions. In each of these scores, and even 
hundreds, of new chapters were organized, 
committees were formed, house-to-house 
canvasses were made, classes were estab- 
lished for sewing and for studying first 
aid, diets, special cooking, nursing aid, 
and other branches of Red Cross work. 
City after city reported the enrolment 
of five, ten, and even twenty thousand 
new members. 

Hospital garments and other supplies 
were made in such quantities that in cer- 
tain localities difficulty was encountered 
in obtaining proper and adequate places 
of storage until permanent depots were 
designated. Owners of motor-cars of- 
fered their vehicles for gathering up sup- 
plies and transporting them, sometimes 
fifty miles or more, to the nearest store- 
house. Boy Scouts and other organiza- 
tions of young people threw themselves 
heartily into similar work. 

Nor did the boys and girls stop there. 
Many a chapter in some small village 
found it difficult to raise sufficient money 
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wherewith to purchase material, which 
the women were only too glad to sew. In 
such places schoolboys and schoolgirls 
arranged various entertainments, some of 
them enlisting motion-picture houses for 
benefit performances. In community 
after community, the churches held union 
services and received special offerings in 
furtherance of Red Cross work. 

Every one felt that the young men of 
the country would be ready to respond 
to the call to arms, to face suffering, 
wounds, privation, if need be, death in 
the trenches— even the most horrible 
death of all, that of lungs seared by 
overwhelming waves of poison gases, 
the crowning infamy of science turned 
to hellish destruction of fellow human 
beings. The young men being ready to 
defend their country, their fathers and 
mothers and sisters and wives could do 
no less than use every effort which might 
aid those who would be wounded or 
stricken by disease. Hence the Red 
Cross response from every city, from 
every hamlet, from every part of the 
countryside. 


EXAMPLES OF PRACTICAL WORK 


Take, as an example of a typical Amer- 
ican city, the experience of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

One Sunday evening, early in March, 
at a public gathering there, some one in- 
quired what would happen in that thriv- 
ing industrial community if some of the 
great munitions - factories — already en- 
gaged night and day in work for the 
United States forces—were destroyed by 
explosion, accidental or otherwise. Now, 
Bridgeport had hospital facilities usual 
for a city of its size and character; but 
with war at hand, with tens of thousands 
making shells, cartridges, and arms of all 
kinds, this question sent a shiver through 
the audience. 

Hardly had it been asked when a man 
sprang to his feet and proposed the im- 
mediate organization of a Red Cross 
chapter. Within twenty-four hours this 
new chapter had a thousand members; a 
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week later, ten thousand; in less than an- 
other week twenty thousand men and 
women had paid their dues and were en- 
rolled in Red Cross activities. One man 
had given a large building, with sewing- 
machines and other needed appliances, 
and power for running them, to be used 
by the Work Committee. Surgeons were 
instructing classes of men and classes of 
women in first aid, while trained nurses 
were doing the same service in their own 
field. A well-to-do citizen had presented 
an ambulance completely equipped, and 
operatives employed in one factory or an- 
other were coming forward as members 
in groups of a thousand and more. 

In another and a much smaller town, 
several men and women gathered at the 
invitation of a leading business man, and 
determined to start the work of organiza- 
tion. One week was set aside for a Red 
Cross campaign; committees were ap- 
pointed to see every man, woman, boy, 
and girl in the town, numbering in all 
about seven thousand. At the end of 
seven days more than two thousand ac- 
tive Red Cross members had enrolled 
and were on the job. The total expense, 
including a stenographer’s salary, station- 
ery, printing, postage, and telephoning, 
had been less than a hundred dollars. 


TYPICAL OFFERS OF SERVICE 


During this same week Albert W. 
Staub, director of the Atlantic Division, 
in addressing a meeting at Pleasantville, 


New York, said that the Red Cross need-. 


ed one thing — private homes to which 
wounded men might be sent to recuperate 
after having been discharged from hos- 
pitals. A journalist who happened to be 
present at once sent word of this to the 
Associated Press, and within twenty-four 
hours offers started to flow in. The first 
came from a woman who belongs to one 
of the most distinguisheg families in the 
country, her city residence being in New 
York. This patriotic lady wrote a brief 
note saying that she would gladly place 
eight bedrooms at the disposal of the Red 
Cross, and would furnish free of cost 
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twenty-five meals a day for those in- 
capacitated in the service of the United 
States. 

“ Also,” she added, “I offer to spend 
two hours each afternoon as a secretary. 
Use in any way you see fit the enclosed 
check for one thousand dollars.” 

But this was only a beginning. From 
small towns, from farming communities, 
from coast resorts, came offers of rooms, 
entire houses, even fine country estates of 
one or two hundred acres—placed at the 
disposal of the Red Cross for men wound- 
ed in war and discharged from hospitals, 
who needed weeks or months of pure air, 
good food, and quiet surroundings in or- 
der to fit them to go back into the ranks. 

Down on Long Island, at the close of 
an address, a well-dressed man rose and 
said: 

“T’m too old to enlist in the army, but 
I want the job of mobilizing the dogs.” 

“ Mobilizing the what?” asked the 
speaker of the evening. 

“ Dogs,” the other repeated. “I’ve 
got a dog here who has been trained on 
the battle-fields of France to search 
among the bushes and ruins for wounded 
men. He wears a mask to protect him 
from poison gases. He has found more 
than two hundred wounded soldiers that 
the ambulance men couldn’t see. I know 
where not less than a dozen other dogs of 
that kind are, right here in the United 
States.” 

Needless to say, this unusual offer was 
accepted at once; and soon another sur- 
prise developed. It was that for more 
than two years a Long Island woman has 
been training a special breed of dogs to 
do just that kind of work, and has been 
sending them to France as quickly as 
they were ready. 


FOR THE MEN WIO GUARD OUR COASTS 


One thing which for a few days caused 
serious thought on the part of Red Cross 
officials was in connection with the “ mos- 
quito fleet’ of small craft, whose work 
it is to keep up an effective patrol of our 
coasts and to act as submarine scouts. 
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The crews of these vessels are largely 
recruited from young men in business and 
in colleges. At frequent intervals these 
young men will have to come ashore, and 
often in strange places. They will need 
temporary quarters—at least a rest-room, 
a place where they can write letters, or 
obtain hot coffee, perhaps after facing the 
freezing salt spray for days and nights 
during cold weather. Wherever Red 
Cross facilities for such relief are lacking, 
arrangements are being made with organ- 
izations already established, such as the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

Another serious matter is the question 
of hospital ships. The British navy, it is 
officially reported, has had not less than 
forty hospital ships in the Mediterranean 
alone, whereas the United States navy 
has just one hospital ship in commission, 
and a second in preparation. Unless the 
war shall end much sooner than now 
seems likely, there will be urgent need 
of additional vessels for the service of 
mercy, and the Red Cross will have to 
extend its present scope of endeavor. 
Plans are already laid for meeting this 
eventuality. 


RED CROSS WORK AFTER THE WAR 


The possibility—which, alas, is not a 
probability—of an early ending of the 
war may incline some to ask what need 
there will be for continuing indefinitely 
the present tremendous activity of the 
American National Red Cross. Some are 
asking why such activity is necessary at 
all, in view of our isolation from the 
scenes of slaughter. In reply to both 
these questions it may be said that when- 
ever the war does end, be that sooner or 
later, it is already clear that the Red 
Cross will have to grapple with new 
problems of almost immeasurable extent 
——the problems of civilian relief to mil- 
lions of people. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
governments of our chief Allies, England, 
France, Italy, and Russia, facing the 
problem of restoring a great stretch of 
ravaged territory, will be able to throw 
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into this enormous work large bodies of 
skilled men now under arms, turning them 
from agents of destruction into trained 
and competent forces for recreating civi- 
lization. Therefore the problem as affect- 
ing these great and powerful countries 
may be put aside, at any rate for the 
moment; but it now appears that the 
American National Red Cross will be 
sorely needed in the gigantic task of 
helping to rehabilitate smaller European 
countries such as Belgium, Serbia, Alba- 
nia, Montenegro, and Rumania—not to 
mention the probable cry for assistance 
from the victims of Turkish atrocities in 
Armenia and Syria. 

While most of these countries, indi- 
vidually, may appear small, yet as a total 
they comprise vast areas inhabited by 
millions upon millions of human beings 
who have suffered and will continue to 
suffer, until long after peace has been 
declared, privations such as Americans 
can but faintly imagine. Weak, impov- 
erished, helpless, sick, wounded, driven 
from their ruined homes, practically 
starving—the thoughtful mind well may 
hesitate before attempting to grasp the 
immensity of this task and to realize that 
the effects of war may not be overcome 
for generations. 


MILLIONS FOR THE WORK OF MERCY 


As for the present, and for the imme- 
diate future, it must also be remembered 
that while war lasts the American Na- 
tional Red Cross must not decrease its 
efforts in behalf of our Allies. From the 
beginning of hostilities in the summer of 
1914, and until January, 1917, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross sent abroad supplies of all 
kinds valued at two and one-half millions 
of dollars. These went to twenty differ- 
ent countries, including all the belliger- 
ents. The great bulk of the gifts con- 
sisted of hospital supplies, although some 
food and clothing was forwarded for civil- 
ian relief, particularly for women and 
children. 

Owing in part to its official status as 
a branch of the Federal government, the 




















American National Red Cross, at the out- 
break of war, strictly obeyed the Presi- 
dent’s injunction as to maintaining a 
position of entire neutrality. No con- 
cealment was made of the fact that it 
was sending to the central office of the 
German Red Cross, in Berlin, supplies 
destined for German military hospitals, 
and was extending similar aid to the 
central committee of the Austrian Red 
Cross, in Vienna. 

Almost immediately, however, there 
developed among many Americans a feel- 
ing that if they contributed to the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, a part of their 
gifts would go to the Teutonic powers, 
with whose cause they had no sympathy. 
For this reason many preferred to con- 
tribute money or supplies through some 
other agency, and a number of new so- 
cieties sprang into existence. 

Nevertheless, even under this unlooked- 
for handicap, the American Red Cross 
has done an immense amount of work. 
It has sent abroad thousands of tons of 
supplies, and in France alone has been 
aiding not less than five hundred hos- 
pitals. Contributions in cash have varied 
from large amounts given for special pur- 
poses by the Rockefeller Foundation to 
a few postage-stamps sent anonymously. 
One group of Americans regularly sent 
five thousand dollars a month for the first 
few months of the war, and those con- 
stituting the group are now giving ten 
thousand dollars a month. 

Never has the spirit of American gen- 
erosity been so strikingly exhibited in so 
many forms, and through so many agen- 
cies, as during this greatest of all calam- 
ities. As long as the President enjoined 
an attitude of neutrality, it was exceed- 
ingly difficult for the American National 
Red Cross fairly to represent the senti- 
ment of the United States, because that 
sentiment was divided; but when the 
issue between. this country and Germany 
was finally clarified by the declaration of 
war, there could no longer be doubt or 
division, and some of the independent 
relief societies at once, and very wisely, 
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merged their activities and their resources 
with the Red Cross. 


THE CALL FOR VOLUNTEER WORKERS 
In its varied field of effort the Amer- 


ican National Red Cross invites those 
who can work in almost any capacity to 
enroll as volunteers. It needs mechan- 
ics, cooks, clerks, stenographers, accoun- 
tants, pharmacists, electricians, plumbers, 
butchers, bakers, waiters, telegraphers, 
telephone-operators, carpenters, transla- 
tors, teamsters, and firemen—these in 
addition to men needed as surgeons, phy- 
sicians, nurses, ambulance-drivers, and 
sanitary workers. 

Women, other than nurses, who wish 
to enlist as volunteers, find opportunity 
to enroll for sewing, cooking, mending, 
linen-room work, preparation of surgical 
supplies, laundry work; as _ waitresses, 
housekeepers, stenographers, telephone- 
operators, interpreters, clerks, photog- 
raphers, translators; for motor service, 
reading aloud, writing letters, and in 
other departments of relief. 

At the time of writing this, early in 
May, multitudes of men and women liv- 
ing in every part of the country have 
enrolled as volunteer workers, and their 
number is rapidly increasing as the need 
grows more apparent. Time usually de- 
voted to tennis, golf, motoring, and such 
recreations, is being given in large part 
to the Red Cross. With the flood of 
patriotic feeling that is sweeping across 
the continent comes a corresponding de- 
sire to care for those wounded in action 
or stricken by illness as a result of ex- 
posure and privation, while striving to 
reestablish the reign of civilized order in 
the world. 

From crossroads community to metro- 
politan center, the whole country is 
thrilled with the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
The American National Red Cross in 
action proves conclusively that the Amer- 
ican people, as a whole, are awake to 
present opportunities, and are ready for 
whatever duties the future may have in 
store. 
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Woman’s Part in the 
Russian Revolution 


FOR MORE THAN A HUNDRED YEARS THE WOMEN OF RUSSIA HAVE FOUGHT 
AND WORKED FOR THE LIBERATION OF THEIR COUNTRY 


By Stephen Bonsal 


Author of “The Golden Horseshoe,” “The American Mediterranean,” etc. 


HEN the dethroned Czar signed 
his letter of abdication, he 
handed it to a Cossack deputy 

of the Duma, a representative of that 
peculiar caste or people who for genera- 
tions have been the warders of the far- 
flung Russian border, who, in their blind 
and often callous obedience, have been 
the instruments of so much ruthless re- 
pression, and who, in a particular and 
special sense, were always the support of 
the throne. And when we remember that 
this scene took place in Pskof, once a 
city-republic of free Russian men, whose 
liberties the Romanoffs trod under foot; 
when we recall that the bells of the 
Kremlin, pealing forth their glad tidings 
to the sons of Rurik, also sounded the 
awakening tocsin to peoples yet enslaved, 
who can presume to doubt the divinity 
that shapes our ends? 

It was not so long ago that Lermontoff, 
the great Russian poet, called his home 
“the land of the slaves, the land of the 
lords.” While the smoke of the battle for 
freedom has not yet fully cleared away, 
we can now look back and obtain a fairly 
accurate view of how it was fought, of 
how it was lost and won. 


THE LONG FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


The Russian woman’s voice was raised 
in protest more than a hundred years 
ago. In the earliest outbreaks of the last 


century, women fought and died in the 
front ranks of the rebelling Cossacks. In 
1819 twenty-nine of them were publicly 
thrashed in the market-places with such 
cruelty that many died under the knout, 
and yet none could be induced to ask for 
pardon. A few years later, when seven 
thousand serfs, denounced by their own- 
ers for insubordinate conduct, were sent 
to Siberia, it was found that more than 
two-thirds of them were women. Women 
were at the bottom of the Novgorod 
revolt, and after a similar uprising in 
Sebastopol three hundred and seventy- 
five women were condemned to death. 

When the Russian women entered the 
path that led to liberation, it was little 
enough that they had to start with. In 
the north of Russia, it is true, there was 
the rural commune, there was a deep- 
rooted belief that the soil belongs to those 
who cultivate it, and there were many 
vague prophecies abroad that the day 
would come when, by the favor of the 
Great White Czar, the land would be 
equitably divided. In south Russia there 
was still the autonomy of the Cossack 
commune. Here and there, scattered 
throughout the empire, were enslaved 
cities like Novgorod and Pskof, where 
the memory of happier and freer days 
was still preserved. 

At first the educational propaganda 
made unexpected headway. For a time, 
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at least, “ the word was free”; but when 
at last its unsuspected powers were fully 
realized, the government inaugurated a 
repressive movement — a crusade against 
truth and light that was characterized by 
horrors hitherto unimaginable even in the 
annals of tyranny. Then it was that Rus- 
sian women looked worse than death in 
the face, and did not blanch or falter. 

“Tt was a time,” said Stepniak, “ when 
young girls with slender forms, with 
childish, innocent smiles, led the way to 
where there was no hope, and from where 
there was no return.” 

From the beginning, nihilism recog- 
nized woman as having equal rights with 
man, as she had run at least equal dan- 
gers in securing them; and it cannot be 
denied that the revolutionary women of 
that period were more successful in des- 
perate undertakings than the men. The 
police reports showed that a very whole- 
some appreciation of the woman con- 
spirator was entertained. 

In the official annals it is frequently 
recorded that when women were present, 
or closely concerned in an enterprise, the 
men always resisted arrest and had to be 
killed. Of course, the agents of the Third 
Section were not squeamish. Indeed, 
many of them were frankly cutthroats, 
but for obvious reasons of police policy 
they did not wish to murder their victims 
prematurely. They preferred first to se- 
cure confessions and incriminating evi- 
dence by torture or by forgery. 


A HEROINE OF THE DAYS OF TERROR 


The blue-eyed, golden-haired Sofia 
Perovskaia was the prototype of the 
Terror. She is easily the paladin of the 
story that is yet to be told. Her grand- 
father was minister of public instruction, 
and her uncle, General Perovsky, was a 
soldier who slaughtered thousands in 
Central Asia and annexed their lands to 
Holy Russia. Her father was governor 


of Petrograd, and had at least one quali- 
fication for the post —he was a brute, 
who carried his brutality even into the 
family circle. 
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- When Sofia was but fifteen years of 
age she ran away, cut off her hair, and 
joined a circle of devoted women who 
were dedicating their lives to the task of 
opening brighter horizons to the Russian 
serf and the Russian factory-worker. 
Sofia was without a passport and without 
money, and for years she lived what they 
called in Russia an “ illegal existence.” 
Always beyond the pale of the law, she 
was always agitating, now a prisoner, and 
now a fugitive, disguised as a man, work- 
ing in the coal-mines of the Donetz, or 
shipping as a common boatman on the 
Volga, in hope of escaping, if but for a 
moment, police surveillance. 

When all leniency toward liberalism 
was finally discarded by the ministers of 
the Czar, when the campaign of lawless 
repression was inaugurated, and no word 
of hope or of freedom was allowed to be 
spoken in the empire, Sofia did not hesi- 
tate. The path of duty was plain to her. 
While those whom Turgenef describes, 
the only nihilists he seems to have known, 
lolled about smoking dry cigarettes, 
drinking unnumbered goblets of sweet- 
ened tea, and asking “ What is to be 
done?” Sofia threw herself into the arms 
of the terroristic movement. 

“TI go happy,” she declared. 

The police had many opportunities to 
estimate the wonderful influence this 
slender girl exerted over her comrades. 
Once, when several of her adherents had 
failed in an attempt to liberate a pris- 
oner, which they had undertaken at her 
request, they threw up their hands and 
made no effort to escape, though there 
was ample opportunity. When interro- 
gated by the police, they said, in explana- 
tion of their strange conduct, that they 
feared and dreaded more what the Per- 
ovskaia would say to them, her reproaches 
for their failure, than even the tortures of 
the Third Section. 


A TERRORIST PLOT THAT FAILED 


Sofia Perovskaia was undoubtedly the 
leader in the Moscow attempt to blow up 
Alexander II, which, through no fault of 
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hers, was a failure. When she was de- 
nounced by a neighbor, and the police 
came to her lonely suburban house, Sofia 
acted her difficult part so wonderfully 
that the suspicions of the officers were 
lulled, and the conspirators who were 
digging a passageway from the cellar be- 
low with their bare hands, shovels not 
being obtainable, were not discovered. 

Very early in the conspiracy the band 
of six men and this one woman agreed 
that they would never be taken alive. At 
the head of the deep subterranean pas- 
sage which they dug, leading out to a 
near-by railway where the imperial train 
was to pass, they placed a great jug of 
nitroglycerin. The conspirators boasted 
of one pistol, and it was agreed among 
them to take a vote as to which of the 
seven should be designated to have the 
weapon always ready, so that, if the po- 
lice came, the shot would be fired with 
unerring aim at the fatal jug destined to 
blow them one and all, police and terror- 
ists, into eternity. 

When the vote was taken, it was found 
that all six men had cast their vote in 
favor of bestowing this honorable and 
dangerous responsibility upon Sofia. They 
knew their man! 

Sofia Perovskaia’s ending was affecting 
and inspiring. She indeed personified the 
woman of her time. In all Russia, from 
the Baltic to the Pacific, there is scarcely 
a girl to-day who cannot recall the final 
scene. 

“ The state’s attorney has made many 
accusations against us,” said Sofia. “ As 
to the facts, in so far as they bear on the 
accusation which brought us here, I have 
confessed them one and all, frankly; but 
I will say a word concerning the charges 
which have been made in the course of 
the trial concerning our alleged immoral- 
ity, our cruelty, and our contempt for 
public opinion. I now publicly call upon 
those who know our way of life to sub- 
stantiate these charges with but one single 
fact, one scrap of sincere testimony.” 

Although scores of spies were pro- 
duced, men for whom perjury was a pro- 
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fession and the love of money a mania, 
not a single one of the wretches could 
face those starlit eyes that were already 
looking into the beyond, and not a tittle 
of evidence was adduced to corroborate 
the slanderous charges of the prosecutor. 
When she walked to the gallows, those 
who saw her said that she went with a 
flush of serene joy upon her face—that 
she went as a bride to the altar. 


“DOWN WITH EDUCATION!” 


“Down with education!” wrote Alex- 
ander III on a report of Delianoff, his 
minister of public instruction. In the 
ukase of May, 1873, the Russian girl 
students are compared to public women 
of the lowest category; they are accused 
oi studying medicine only for the pur- 
poses of birth control, and even worse. 
Later, the government tried to stem the 
storm of indignation which the edict had 
provoked, by the keyhole testimony of 
police spies. The emperor was on firmer 
ground when he announced: 

I will no longer permit women students to 
remain in foreign countries. Through them rev- 
olutionary correspondence is maintained and the 
flame of political agitation fanned. My govern- 
ment cannot see, nor can I, how a few doctors’ 
diplomas can outweigh the resulting evils. I, 
therefore, consider it necessary to put an end to 
these abnormal conditions. 


But the emancipation movement had 
gone too far, and could no longer be 
nipped in the bud. The flower of Russian 
womanhood was engaged in the struggle 
without reserve, though reactionary pens 
tried to drown the uprising in ridicule and 
to cover it with pornographic shame. 
What the women were to the cause of 
progress in Russia, Count Pahlen, then 
minister of justice, revealed in an official 


report, dated 1874: 


Among the revolutionaries are many women, 
and even very yong girls, who efficiently co- 
operate to cover half of Russia with a network 
of revolutionary organization. 


Of twenty-three centers of agitation, 
he reported that five were entirely and 
exclusively in the hands of women, while 
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women participated in the work of all of 
them. Among the women leaders he 
enumerated Subotina, Zwetkova, Andre- 
jeva, Ocremenko, and _ Breschkovskaia. 
The last-named, famous as the “ little 
grandmother,” after many imprisonments 
and many dangers, alone of all the ter- 
rorist women survives to-day. Liberated 
of her chains, she has been brought back 
from the lonely steppes of Siberia to take 
the part that was her due in the apotheo- 
sis of the revolution. 

Many of these women came from the 
very highest social rank, many were the 
daughters of imperial councilors and of 
generals. ‘They gave up their family ties 
and everything, including their lives, that 
most men and women hold dearest. But 
those who builded best for their country 
and their sex, I think, were the women 
who cut themselves off from civilization, 
went down to the villages, and housed 
with the peasants. Comparisons are in- 
deed invidious, but it seems to me that it 
was these silent and unnoticed workers 
who have done most to make the present 
transformation in Russia possible. 

Why the red dawn of the Russian 
revolution that crimsoned the European 
sky in the revolutionary years of 1905- 
1907 did not brighten into the serene 
light of the long-prayed-for day, no ac- 
count, of the many that I have seen, 
makes clear. Upon this point we, the 
foreign eye-witnesses of the tragedy, were 
in hopeless disagreement. There were 
currents and there were countercurrents, 
and their conflicting courses resulted in a 
pitiless maelstrom of blood. The faith of 
the Muscovite peasant in the Great White 
Czar persisted to an amazing degree, and 
there were radical wings of the revolu- 
tionary forces who preferred almost any- 
thing to the haven of constitutional mon- 
archy which at one moment was almost 
in sight. 

When it finally became apparent that 
the attempt to secure a government re- 
sponsive to the people must be postponed, 
the propaganda of the deed, as it had 
been called, was abandoned for the prop- 
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aganda of the word. Again the Russian 
women, not cast down by failure when 
success had seemed so near, went out to 
the peasant villages. Once again they 
took up the difficult réle of teachers and 
of nurses, in which, it has always seemed 
to me, these later crusaders reached far 
greater and nobler heights of self-abne- 
gation than did the red sisters of the 
Terror, like Sofia Perovskaia and Vera 
Sassulitch. 


HERALDS OF LIGHT AND LIBERTY 


The whole program was changed. In- 
stead of seeking to strike terror into the 
ruling class, the necessity of spreading 
enlightenment among the people was rec- 
ognized—an enlightenment which must 
not be so brilliant as to dazzle the blink- 
ing eyes of the Russian peasant. The 
men and women who in recent months 
have saved Russia from anarchy, and the 
revolution from the shame of a failure 
twice repeated, did not accomplish their 
wonderful results by mere lip-service to 
their ideals, by the singing of revolution- 
ary hymns in pleasant surroundings, or— 
easiest of all, perhaps—by dying heroic- 
ally and sensationally in the lurid light of 
the revolutionary stage. 

The work of enlightening the people 
was begun where it should have been— 
at the bottom, where the darkness was 
most dense and the ignorance most crass. 
A host of dauntless women left their 
homes, their families, their universities 
and schools. They cut themselves off by 
voluntary act from everything that made 
life desirable or even bearable, and, as the 
expression was, “ they pigged it with the 
peasants.” They taught men and women 
to read, to write, and to think -— the 
descendants of serfs who had been in 
slavery, the untaught hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, from immemorial times. 
They served as sisters in the military hos- 
pitals, and as nurses and as cooks in the 
times of famine and epidemic. 

Many of them steeled their bodies and 
souls to the task by living upon hard 
bread and watery soup in communes or 
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students’ clubs. They turned their backs 
upon the learning that was dear to them, 
and familiarized themselves with writings 
which revealed the simple peasant creeds, 
written in the homely language that the 
people could understand. Women who 
had musical talent and voices which, in 
other circumstances, might have gathered 
golden harvests in the capitals of both 
hemispheres, forswore their prospective 
triumphs and went out into the lonely 
villages, ostensibly to teach the dumb 
peasant to sing. 

I recall a Moscow student whose 
‘mathematical thesis had surpassed in bril- 
liant originality any presented for a score 
of years. Upon his graduation, a high 
position in the government service was 
offered him, but he declined it, and went 
out in the wilds to teach mathematics in 
a neighborhood where it was said that 
hitherto the peasant had never been able 
to learn to count more than five. 

When these men and women had 
mearis, their work was purely voluntary 
and unpaid. When they had not, they 
ate by turn with the peasant parents of 
the children they taught, and quite fre- 
quently they did not receive the ten 
rubles monthly—less than five dollars— 
allotted to them by the local authorities 
to keep body and soul together. 


THE “ LITTLE GRANDMOTHER ” 


Surely, of all these men and women, 
Katerina Breschkovskaia was the most 
remarkable, she who has survived to see 
the fruition of all the struggles in which 
she participated. In the days of the 
Terror she was passionate and prophetic. 
Probably, on at least one occasion, she 
actually wielded the dagger with her own 
hand; but I have always thought that 
her greatest powers developed when the 
wiser policy prevailed, and the propa- 
ganda of the word was begun. 

The little grandmother of the revo- 
lution was a born story-teller. Under 
happier circumstances, she might have 
spun yarns that would have delighted 
millions of men. I have heard her talk 
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on the East Side of New York and in 
the great factories around Petrograd. 
How she made her hearers laugh, and 
how she made them cry! When she was 
sent back to Siberia again, ten years ago, 
the police had not a scrap of evidence 
against her, but they knew that they had 
laid their hands upon the most crafty and 
dangerous enemy of the régime that was 
then tottering to its fall. 

One of the first acts of the provisional 
government has been to recognize the 
political as well as the social rights of 
women before the law. Anything less 
would have been the basest ingratitude 
and a striking exhibition of short-sighted- 
ness. There is much that is uncertain in 
the situation in Russia. A successful and 
stable outcome is, of course, not yet final- 
ly assured; but one thing at least is cer- 
tain, and that is that there are more Rus- 
sian women than Russian men capable of 
exercising the franchise intelligently. 

Alexander Amfiteatroff had the vision 
of a seer when, ten years ago, he de- 
scribed the situation of woman in the 
revolution with these words: 


For fifty years we in Russia have been tearing 
down that hideous, humanity-oppressing edifice 
of absolutism. We have been tearing it down 
stone by stone and throwing it away. In this 
work of destruction the Russian women have 
labored hard, the first among equals. How 
many of them have been killed by the falling 
stones, how many have died, how many have 
been crippled at their task! 

The old walls are in ruins now, and it is time 
to erect new ones. Can we, at such a moment, 
forgetful of their inspiring work, their enthus- 
iasm, and their devotion which knew no bounds, 
can we drive out of our ranks those whom we 


-have so often followed upon daring ventures 


and forlorn hopes where no man would have 
gone alone? No! They have done so well in 
tearing down, our women have won the right 
to participate in the work of building up. 


This was the sentiment which received 
universal acclaim on the fateful Sunday 
when a solemn hymn of praise was sung 
in the Kazan Cathedral, and the red flags 
oi the successful revolution were lowered 
before the image of the Mother of God 
on the Nevski Prospekt. 











The Suppression of the U-Boat Menace 
the Supreme Duty of the Hour 


BY FRANK A. MUNSEY 


EDITORIAL NOTE—The following appeared in display type on the front page 
of the New York Sun of May 4. The editors of Munsey’s MAGAZINE secured Mr. 


Munsey’s permission to reprint it because it indicates the common-sense, vigorous policy of this 
magazine as well as of the Sun in a great national crisis. 


HE U-boat menace must be crushed, 
and America must crush it. Eng- 
land has her hands full in holding 

the German navy back in her own narrow 
waters and in policing all the great high- 
ways of the world—a tremendous work 
handled in a tremendous way. Moreover, 
her resources are strained to capacity in 
the upkeep of her navy; the upkeep of 
her vast fleet of cargo and other ships; 
the output of new ships; the output of 
munitions and flying-machines; the out- 
put of the millions of things necessary in 
the prosecution of war on the most colos- 
sal scale ever known, and the output of 
the other millions of things necessary in 
the daily outworking of a great nation. 
And what is true of England in this re- 
spect is equally true of France. France 
can do no more than she is doing. There 
is not an idle wheel in all the nation that 
might be turned to the work of overcom- 


ing the U-boat peril, and there is not a. 


wheel turning out munitions or other ne- 
cessities of war that could be diverted to 
antisubmarine purposes without reducing 
the output of munitions. 

The responsibility, therefore, of ridding 
the waters of the world of the submarine 
scourge falls upon America. America 
must accept the responsibility, must meas- 
ure up to it, and measure up to it quickly. 
With a weekly destruction of four hun- 
dred thousand tons of shipping, or of 


anything approaching that amount, there 
is no time to be lost. Every day counts, 
every hour counts, in our getting started 
on the production of a fleet of three- 
thousand-ton ships, freight-carrying gun- 
boats—a thousand of them, three thou- 
sand, five thousand, mayhap. 

With such a swarm of ships, armed to 
the teeth, and like a vast pack of blood- 
hounds hunting down the submarine, the 
submarine menace would be short-lived. 
No nation, no dozen nations, could turn 
out submarines fast enough to match 
these bloodhounds of the sea, or could 
stand the colossal expense of their pro- 
duction and equipment. 

The three-thousand-ton ship is a prac- 
tical freight-carrier, a practical means of 
keeping the channels of commerce open, 
and withal, armed for offensive warfare, 
its efficiency would be scarcely less than 
that of a gunboat—superior, in respect to 
the smaller target it would furnish the 
submarine—and its guns would be as ef- 
fective in destroying the submarine as 
those of a big battle-ship. 

The three-thousand-ton ship, standard- 
ized, can be turned out rapidly and at 
relatively little cost. Of course, a per- 
centage of them would be lost, but the 
loss—and here is where the advantage of 
the small ship comes in—the loss would 
be inconsequential to the government as 
compared with that of the big ship. 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF THE U-BOAT MENACE 


Merchant ships built for peace times, 
or the boats of the navy, from the small- 
est fighting-machine to the big battle-ship, 
are not suited to submarine warfare, not 
suited in the offensive to the sleuth-hound 
work of hunting down these undersea 
monsters. The three-thousand-ton ship is 
suited to this work, preeminently suited 
to it. 

We must clear the ocean of the subma- 
rine menace before we can justify our- 
selves in risking the lives of our soldiers 
in sending them to the battle-fields of 
France. The crying necessity of the hour 
with us is to commandeer all the forces of 
the nation, the man force, the machine 
force, the factory force, to commandeer 
the steel-mills, the munition-plants, the 
forests of the country, all the shipyards 
we now have, and all the places where 
shipyards may be constructed, and con- 
centrate the combined energy of all these 
forces on the production of these three- 
thousand-ton ships. ; 

The urgency of an immediate start to- 
ward the production of these ships is 
made clear by the fact that if we were to 
start work to-day it would be six months 
before the first delivery could be made, 
and in six months, with the destruction of 
shipping going on at the present rate— 
a rate that may very well be largely in- 
creased—it is obvious that we have no 
time to lose if we are to furnish practical 
aid to our Allies before it is too late. 

In this respect, Count von Bernsiorff 
said before he left America that “ the U- 
boats would bring Great Britain and her 
Allies to starvation in six months by sink- 
ing one million tons of shipping a month.” 
Recently Secretary Lane, in vividly pre- 
senting the danger of the submarine, re- 
ferred to this reported statement of Count 
von Bernstorff, adding that in the place 
of one million tons of shipping a month, 
the U-boats have been sinking at the rate 
of one million seven hundred thousand 
tons a month. This may have been an 
overestimate, but even if the correct 
figures are somewhat smaller, the situa- 
tion is critical enough. 
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With all the available resources of the 
nation suited to the production of the 
three-thousand-ton boat centered on this 
work, the output, after the first delivery, 
should be many complete boats a day, 
running up to perhaps forty or more com- 
plete boats a day. This conclusion is 
based on an interview, printed in the New 
York Sun of May 2, with Mr. Charles 
W. Morse, a practical ship-builder, a man 
who was literally born and bred in the 
shipyard, and who knows ship-building 
as he knows the letters of his alphabet— 
an interview in which he stated that with 
the resources of the country at his com- 
mand he could turn out, complete, within 
one year, five thousand three-thousand- 
ton boats, some of them wood and some 
of them steel. 

It is our understanding that the United 
States government has adopted the three- 
thousand-ton ship idea and is now pre- 
paring, as governments prepare, to launch 
the work of their production in great 
numbers. 

But preparing as governments prepare, 
talking, discussing, arguing, committee- 
izing, with time, valuable time, vital time, 
running over the dam, isn’t good enough 
in an emergency like this. Neither is it 
good enough to jockey for terms, to quib- 
ble over prices, to weigh and measure the 
relative merits of constructing these ships 
on contract or on a percentage basis. 
Nothing is good enough, in fact, at this 
juncture and with the critical urgency of 
the situation — nothing is good enough 
that interposes delay. 

The thing to do is to get some ships 
started now, and to get started on a com- 
mission basis, then polish off the job later 
—get better prices, work out improve- 
ments, anything that will be of advantage 
to the government and produce better 
fighting-machines. But the conception 
we already have of a simple, three-thou- 
sand-ton freight-carrying boat, practically 
a tramp freighter, fully armed for offen- 
sive warfare, is a good enough machine te 
start on, and God knows we should get 
started instantly. 








Mobilizing 


Our Boys 


HOW THE UNITED STATES BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE PLANS TO ENLIST A 
MILLION YOUNG AMERICANS FOR USEFUL WAR-TIME SERVICE 


By Marlen Pew 


HEN our national government 
surveyed its resources, to meet 
the myriad demands of a great 

war, it decided to avail itself of a power 
never before officially recognized — the 
mighty force of the energy and patriotic 
ambition of four or five million American 
boys who are under military age, but old 
enough to do useful work. 

In response to President Wilson’s stir- 
ring appeal that all able-bodied boys 
should accept and act upon the duty to 
“turn in hosts to the farms and make 
certain that no pains and no labor is 
lacking in this great matter,” there sprang 
into being the United States Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve, organized under the auspices 
of the Department of Labor. This move- 
ment represents an ideal of sacrifice and 
service so deeply set that it will be re- 
membered in history as a voluntary effort 
of young American manhood, in a time 
of world crisis, second only to the mili- 
tary movement. 

The uniforms of the army that mobil- 
ized for service in industry were jeans, 
but the hearts they covered beat with a 
soldier’s pride. If these lads could not 
fight for their country, they would feed 
it. The weapons they carried were the 
hoe and spade and rake, but this year 
such implements have a war significance 
almost equal to that of battle-ships and 
great guns. The news that America had 
pledged herself to raise a crop sufficient 
to feed herself and her Allies gave birth 
to new hope and fresh strength among 
the weary and hard-pressed hosts who for 


nearly three years have held back the 
enemies of civilization. 

Everywhere in America the fact was 
recognized that our broad acres would 
meet the world’s need, if they could be 
made to yield to maximum capacity. It 
was a problem, not of land or seed, of 
implements or working capital, but of 
human hands to plant, cultivate, and 
reap. It magnified the age-old problem 
of human energy wasted in overpopulated 
cities, and of farm-lands wasted because 
of insufficient labor-supply. 

When the war crisis fell upon our coun- 
try, with its demand for all able-bodied 
men to prepare themselves for bearing 
arms, and with the countless new calls 
for reinvigorated industry, the problem of 
meeting the food emergency both here 
and abroad stood out in high relief. 
President Wilson and his advisers pro- 
claimed it as no less important than the 
military side of the war. And it is some- 
thing to remember that the ink was 
scarcely dry upon the “speak, act, and 
serve together” proclamation at the 
White House before plans were under 
way to mobilize an army of boys for the 
great task of supplying munitions of food, 
that the men at the front might fight a 
good fight, without dread of hunger and 
misery among the dear ones at home. 


A MILLION BOYS FOR USEFUL WORK 


The United States Boys’ Working Re- 
serve was organized on the theory that 
it is the business of the Department of 
Labor to find workers and distribute 
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them; but it became also a part of the 
Department of Agriculture, as it was seen 
that the assignment for service must come 
through that agency if the movement was 
to be most effective. 

William Edwin Hall, of New York, a 
young Yale man who had participated in 
the Belgian relief work, and who was 
president of the Boys’ Club Federation 
and an expert in boy movements, was se- 
lected as national director. The imme- 
diate object was to coordinate all existing 
boy organizations, from the great national 
associations down to the most obscure 
athletic club or school. 
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and under a system of honor which will 
be one of the memorable features of our 
part in the world war. 

A national committee composed of the 
Governors of the States, or their repre- 
sentatives, and the leaders of the most 
important existing organizations of boys 
was formed to give counsel in the devel- 
opment of the movement. The director 
also advised with a number of experts on 
farm management, physical welfare, med- 
ical supervision, transportation, finance, 
publicity, wage-rates, moral welfare, and 
State and Federal laws. 

In order that the boys of the entire 


OUR BOYS 





AMERICAN 


the minimum age of army enlistment. 


Federation. 


industry during the war. 


BOYS AND THE GREAT WAR 


There are in the United States about 4,500,000 boys between sixteen and 
Of this number about 2,000,000 are not 
employed in any form of productive industry. 

About 350,000 boys are enrolled in the Boy Scout organizations. 

More than 100,000 boys are members of the clubs in the Boys’ Club 


About 300,000 boys are members of the Y. M. C. A., and an unknown 
number belong to various other religious and educational societies. 

By means of the United States Boys’ Working Reserve, described in this 
article, it is hoped to mobilize at least 1,000,000 boys for useful and beneficial 


Similar movements are on foot in the belligerent countries of Europe. 


It is 





not possible to give figures showing their extent, but in England 28,000 boys 
have been exempted from school attendance to do farm work; throughout France 
the children are working in the fields; and it is understood that in Germany child 











labor is being exploited to the fullest extent in agriculture and other industries. 








The purpose of the movement was to 
raise at least a million boys for industry. 
It was hoped to mobilize all boys from 
sixteen to twenty-one years old who were 
able and willing to be enrolled, and who 
had the consent of their parents, or, if 
employed, of their employers. They were 
to take an oath of allegiance, and to be 
trained and assigned under a system of 
safeguards which met the approval of 
the government, as well as of authorita- 
tive friends of young people. They were 
to be compensated for their work on a 
scale fair to them and to the employers, 
but all in the name of a national need, 


country might be directed expeditiously 
and efficiently, the United States was di- 
vided into sixteen zones, with headquar- 
ters in the chief cities. There was to be 
a district director in each zone to have 
general supervision of the mobilization, 
and to report to Washington. There were - 
also State directors, and where States had 
a council of defense it was recommended 
that the directors should be named 
through that agency. 

Organizers were put into the field to 
travel from place to place, perfecting 
local organizations and promoting new 
ones. The county superintendents of 
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schools and other trustworthy men were 
called upon to enroll boys in each county, 
and to assist town or city committees, the 
latter being appointed by mayors. Thus 
State, county, and municipal machinery 
was set into motion. Public-spirited busi- 
ness and professional men and patriotic 
citizens everywhere were called upon to 
aid the movement. 

A further idea of the scope of the 
movement may be had by an examination 
of the following outline of the duties of 
departmental heads: 

There is to be a medical examination 
department, the duty of which is to ascer- 
tain the physical fitness of every boy 
offering himself for enrolment. Phy- 
sicians are to be selected by the local 
committees, and the work of caring for 
the physical welfare of the boys is to be 
carried into their camps. It is specified 
that when no physician accompanies a 
party of boys into the field, the leader 
must be supplied with an assortment of 
medicines and a soldier’s surgical kit. 

Under the quartermaster’s department, 
arrangements are to be made for camp 
equipment, including tents and all the 
paraphernalia of a well-appointed camp. 
There must be a competent cook. The 
quartermaster of the boy reserve is 
charged with finding camp-sites and pro- 
viding for the proper entertainment of 
the boys. All through the plan there is 
a noticeable regard for th: fact that “ all 
work and no play” has a definitely bad 
effect upon Jack, and the managers of 
the movement have seen to it that the 
nature of the boy shall not be confused 
with the nature of the man. 

There is a railroad expert whose duty 
is to provide efficient transportation of 
the boy army. 


CONDITIONS OF ENROLMENT 


The first conditions of enrolment are 
that the recruit, as already stated, must 
be sixteen years old, and must have the 
consent of those responsible for him. 
He must pass the physical examination, 
and must demonstrate to a physician that 
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he can withstand the rigors of farm work 
without detriment to his health. Of course, 
he must be free of communicable disease. 
He must agree faithfully to perform the 
service for which he is enrolled, and to 
obey the orders of the leader and the camp 
superintendent. 

On the official enrolment-card appears 
the boy’s age, height, weight, school con- 
dition, and intentions in regard to further 
study. If he is a working boy, the facts 
regarding his employment and his abil- 
ities are recorded. He is asked whether 
he has had farm experience, can drive 
horses, milk cows, or steer an automobile, 
and also whether he has had experience in 
camping. He must specify whether he is 
willing to leave the State, if provided with 
transportation and accorded proper care 
and supervision. 

Each boy must decide for himself 
whether he would prefer to do agricul- 
tural work or to be assigned to other in- 
dustries. 

When a boy enrolls, and his fitness is 
approved, he receives a badge bearing the 
great seal of the United States and the 
inscription, “‘ Boys’ Working Reserve, U. 
S. A.” At the end of the year or other 
designated period of service, if the boy 
has earned a recommendation for faithful 
work, he will receive a bronze bar, which 
is to be attached to the badge, and upon 
which will be engraved, “ Honorable Ser- 
vice, 1917.” 

After enrolment, boys will be placed in 
squads of not more than twenty-five, the 
squads to be designated by a number, 
with the name of the city and State of 
enrolment. Each of these bodies will 
have a capable leader, recruited from 
agricultural colleges, boy organizations, 
or similar sources, whose duty will be to 
direct his squad for work, training, and 
amusement. 

When a call for workers comes through 
State officials or the United States De- 
partment of Labor, a sufficient force will 
go to the point indicated and will encamp 
near the farm. The camp will have its 
own commissary, and each boy will con- 
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tribute a part of his wages to pay for his 
board and lodging. 

It is the general policy of the Boys’ 
Working Reserve to take great care that 
existing industries shall not be disturbed. 
Rather than disarrange State or munici- 
pal organizations, it will be used to aug- 
ment or supplement them. While the 
work will be conducted from Washington, 
it will of necessity, according to Mr. Hall, 
depend upon local organizations to carry 
out the plans. 


EVERY BOY CAN “DO HIS BIT” 


“In the interest of unity and national 
efficiency,” says the director, “it is de- 
sired that boys enrolled in local organi- 
zations, who are of proper age and phys- 
ical ability, shall enroll in the United 
States Boys’ Working Reserve. It should 
be made plain that while the most urgent 
demand for service comes from the farm, 
it will be desirable to have the reserve on 
call to fill any gap in industry that can 
be filled by boy labor. The wage-rate 
paid to boys will vary, since different 
kinds of work in various localities and 
also increasing experience command dif- 
ferent compensation. Probably, in most 
cases, a form of agreement will be pre- 
sented to each employer of reserve boys 
to avoid disputes about the value of labor. 
No boy will be permitted to work more 
than eight hours in any one day. 

“ As the organization grows, and we 
get more experience with the problem in 
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hand, there may be changes in the gen- 
eral plan. However, we have only one 
motive, and how it shall be served is a 
matter of detail. The fact is that the 
heart of the American boy beats true, and 
he is ambitious to serve his country at a 
time when it is more gravely threatened 
than ever before in history. With the 
prospect of a tremendous exodus of men 
for defense under arms, and with the 
pressure upon us of half the world’s need 
of material aid, we must make the land 
and the factory yield to maximum capac- 
ity this year. One way of meeting the 
emergency is to draw upon the resources 
of youth. 

“Tt is the object of the government so 
to act in this heavy task that benefit, and 
not injury, will accrue to boys. Impor- 
tant as is the service, there would be poor 
compensation if it were met at the ex- 
pense of the blossoming manhood of the 
country, physically, morally, or mentally. 
Reserve boys should return strengthened 
in limb and made better for life by expe- 
rience with the soil. City boys will gain 
a better understanding of the dignity of 
the farm, and farm boys will learn some- 
thing of the capacity of their brothers 
from the city. The social advantages 
are obvious, and they should be reckoned 
with the economic gain in prospect. 

“The honor of doing his bit for the 
country will leave a distinct and lasting 
impress upon every boy who volunteers 
for this service.” 





AN OLD PORTRAIT 


OF TWO CHILDREN 


Tuere is a portrait pearled with age, encircled by a carven band 

Of gold acanthus richly wrought, that hangs upon a western wall; 
A little boy and elder girl upon a poplar terrace stand 

Before a portal, dimly seen, of fluted columns twined and tall. 


The lady sister lifts her head from out a lucent India lawn, 

Low-cut above the slender, small, unheaving breast of virgin youth; 
And sweetly placid are her eyes, like cool, blue lilies in the dawn, 

And placid is the limpid smile that bows her sweet and tender mouth. 


But oh, my little father, limned unto the very breath of life! 
From lily-linen pantaloons and purple velvet coat you rise, 

With black, Hibernian locks that toss and crowd above the visioned strife, 
The shadowy-burning, darkly bright young Revolution in your eyes! 


Sarah N. Cleghorn 
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From the Sea 


WHAT THE SKIPPER OF THE JOSEPH D. SCHUYLER FOUND OFF CAPE HATTERAS 


By Hugh S. Miller 


ORNIN’,” said Dirty Pete, as 
pleasantly as he could. 
“ Bah!” replied the captain, 
almost as gruffly as he could. 

“ Huh!” weakly. 

“‘ Didn’t ye hear the bells?” irritably. 

Amidships, Pete encountered Oleson, 
the cook, peeling potatoes. 

“Gee, the old man a’most made a 
speech! Now’s the time to ask him for 
somethin’.” 

“Ye-ah!” grunted the Swede. “I'd 
get it—on the kisser!” 

“ Sure,” said Pete cheerfully. 

“Did ye hear him last night?” in- 
quired the cook. “ Such a cussin’!” 

“ Fer what?” 

“Told me the cookin’ ’d turn a snake- 
eater’s stummick, an’ the coffee tasted 
like the juice of a Russian whaler, an’—” 

“ Fer what?” 

“ An’ the bread ’d croak a hog. Fer 
lettin’ the cat get into his salmon.” 

“ Well, it ain’t croaked me,” observed 
the second mate, shaking his head. 

“ Maybe you kin stand more’n a hog,” 
was the cook’s answer as he speared an- 
other potato. 

Pete didn’t deny it. 

“ Good thing for you it was a he cat,” 
he said, moving off. “If it ’d been a she, 
he’d ’a’ twisted your backbone!” 

Aft of the wheel stood the captain of 
the Joseph D. Schuyler. He was a tall 
man with leathery face, broad shoulders, 
and big feet. Great hands overflowed 
capacious pockets, and blue flannel shirt- 
sleeves, rolled to the elbows, revealed 
hairy forearms as thick as hawsers. He 


was swaying gently with the plunging of 
the ship, standing on the deck like a 
circus-rider on horseback. 

“ Steady!” he growled in the back of 
the wheelman’s neck. 

The wheelman shivered, and lifted the 
big four-masted schooner a hair’s thick- 
ness closer to the wind. 

The Joseph D. Schuyler, out from San 
Francisco for Norfolk, was well down the 
home stretch. Heavy weather had driven 
her too close to Hatteras, and the “ old 
man” was taking advantage of a shift 
in the wind to climb out into open water. 
With each knot to seaward his spirits 
rose—which accounts for the comparative 
civility with which he had addressed his 
second mate. 

A rough man, the captain, sour on the 
world. On a pinch, he could endure his 
fellow men—provided, so the gossip went, 
they cursed and drank and chewed and 
stole and killed. Under no circumstances, 
however, not even if they possessed these 
masculine accomplishments, could he en- 
dure women. 

A few years before, he had dropped 
out of sight in Callao. Eventually the 
spirit had moved him up to San Fran- 
cisco. The owners of the Joseph D. 
Schuyler, who knew of him, offered him 
the job of taking the schooner on the 
long trip around the Horn. He accept- 
ed, and here he was. 

The first mate went by the name of 
Fancy George, because he combed his 
hair, was clean enough to talk to women, 
and liked to do so. He was a thorn in 
the captain’s side. 
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FROM THE SEA 


Dirty Pete did none of these things, 
and was the least unendurable of the 
ship’s crew. Even Pete, however, had 
once been slammed across the cabin 
hatch because he had referred to the 
Joseph D. Schuyler as “ she.” 

Somewhere in mid-Pacific, on the trip 
down, Pete, being a clumsy sort of in- 
dividual, had managed to go over with a 
green one that sneaked silently over the 
port quarter. It was then the crew dis- 
covered that the old man had the some- 
thing needed to back up an ugly disposi- 
tion. He let out a roar that blanched 
the cheek of the man at the wheel, and 
dived over the side like a porpoise. 

Half an hour later, when they were both 
back on the schooner’s deck, the second 
mate made a sputtering effort to express 
his gratitude. 

“ Ye’d ’a’ poisoned every fish in there,” 
the captain rumbled, and cut off his 
thanks by stalking away. 


II 


CaME a night, about five from the 
Capes, when sky and water were of a 
color and the stars overhead were bright 
as points of glowing metal. Occasionally 
a white-crowned roller loomed out of the 
darkness, glanced on deck, shook some 
spray over the rail, and slipped away be- 
hind. The only sounds to break the si- 
lence were the rush of water about the 
schooner’s bow as she steadily shouldered 
the waves apart, the subdued flap of a 
canvas somewhere, the thump of the 
rudder, and the footfalls of Dirty Pete, 
on watch. 

Down below, the skipper was playing 
solitaire. Pete looked through the cabin 
skylight each time he passed, to make 
sure of it. 

Fancy George, being of that degree of 
sentimentality which is affected by beau- 
tiful nights and thoughts of home, was 
moved to express himself in harmony. 
From a chest of relics he produced a bat- 
tered mouth-organ. Then, having estab- 
lished himself on the rail, with a foot 
hooked under a supporting bar to keep 
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himself from going overboard, he pro- 
ceeded to give a recital. 

The stars overhead flashed up and 
flashed out, up and out, in perfect time; 
the schooner waltzed solemnly over the 
waves; and the white-crowned rollers 
came faster out of the darkness to glance 
over the side. 

Down in the cabin, the captain let the 
cards slip out of his hand and his pipe 
go out, and sat and sat and stared at 
nothing. Pete saw him. 

And then, so softly that it sounded 
more like the twanging of ropes in the 
wind, the mate began a Hawaiian song of 
farewell: 


“ Aloha oe, Aloha oe, 
Eke onao na—” 


The song happens to be one of those 
which, once heard, are long remembered. 
It swelled in volume above the flap of the 
canvas, the thump of the rudder, and the 
rush of the water. 


“A hoi ae au—” 


There was a crash below, and a cry 
arose like the bellow of a bull. The 
music stopped suddenly, and Fancy 
George slid from his seat on the rail and 
stood, not knowing what had happened. 
Dirty Pete stopped in his tracks. 

The next moment the captain confront- 
ed them. He towered above them for a 
terrible minute, then plucked the mouth- 
organ from the mate’s powerless hand 
and threw it viciously far out into the 
darkness. 

“ By the Lord,” he said softly, with a 
murderous sweetness in his voice, “ I’ve a 
mind to send ye with it!” 

Neither of the two men moved a mus- 
cle or said a word. At length the skipper 
gripped his hands behind him and, with 
shoulders drooping, strode heavily away. 
Farther forward he paused, and stood 
there for a long time, gazing into space. 
Finally he went below, took from a pad- 
locked medicine-chest a quart bottle of 
whisky, of uncertain parentage but un- 
questioned potency, and contemplated it 
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with immense satisfaction. Slowly and 
with ominous, deliberate fierceness he 
opened it, sniffed it, and tasted. Next 
he reached for a cup. 


Ill 


THE watch changed. Once in a while 
the mate crossed the deck to look for 
lights, and to assure the skipper below 
that he was on duty and awake. On 
one of these trips he passed near enough 
the skylight to look down, and what he 
saw made him tiptoe quickly to Pete’s 
side. 

“ Drunk!” 
goat!” 

“ That settles me,” said Pete with con- 
viction. “ I'll just stay up here.” 

The mate let out a soft whistle. 

“He’s been on the wagon for two 
years,” he said. 

Pete cupped his hands and lit his pipe. 

“Think of ’im savin’ up fer two 
years!” 

There came the sound of a huge fist 
striking the table, and the clink of glass 
and china jumping. 

“ Pete!” 

The second mate jumped to his feet, 
panic-stricken. 

“ Pete!” 

“ Aye, sir!” 

“ Come down here!” 

“ Aye, sir!” 

As Pete disappeared in the darkness, 
the mate stepped silently to the hatch. 
The old man sat at the table, with his 
arms on it for support, in the light of a 
greasy swinging lamp. He was pouring 
a cup of whisky. Some of the liquor had 
spilled on the table, and a little pool of it 
was flowing back and forth with the roll- 
ing of the ship. The door opened, and 
Pete entered apprehensively. 

The captain indicated a chair across 
the table, and gravely motioned the sec- 
ond mate into it. Then he pushed the 
cup of whisky toward him. Pete took it 
gingerly. Another wave of the skipper’s 
hand told him to drink it. He lifted it 
and swallowed a mouthful. 


he said. “ Drunk as a 
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The old man shoved back his chair and 
leaned over the table. One of his hands 
clutched the edge; the other was planted 
in the pool of liquor. 

“Lap it up,” he said thickly. 

And with the blazing eyes a foot from 
his own, Pete drank and drank, slowly, 
until the cup was emptied. When this 
was done, he clutched at his burning 
throat and blinked. 

“ Feels good, don’t it?” said the skip- 
per, seating himself again and laboriously 
lifting his feet to the table. 

With his head swaying drunkenly and 
his blurring eyes fixed on Pete’s face, he 
began to talk with great solemnity. 

“ No man should drink alone,” he ob- 
served, with the air of having made a 
discovery. “ That’s what I said to my- 
self. My old stinkin’ friend Dirty Peter 
was on deck in the cold. Why shouldn’t 
he have some of this? That’s what I 
said. An’ here he is. I’m goin’ to give 
him another in a minute.” 

While this was going on, Pete was 
holding to his chair with frantic grip and 
wondering when the stuff that he had 
swallowed would burn a hole clear 
through him and escape. He prayed that 
it might be soon, because it was making 
him sick. He looked at the pool of 
whisky on the table, and could see it 
burning through the oilcloth cover and 
through the wood. Pretty soon, he sup- 
posed, it would eat through the floor, and 
then on down through the bottom of the 
ship, and they would sink. As a matter 
of fact, before it got through the table, 
he decided that he didn’t care. 

“Ye’re drunk!” he said presently, his 
voice ending in a giggle that sounded odd 
in one of his unemotional appearance. 

The old man pushed the bottle across 
to him, and this time Pete helped himself. 
When he had put it away, he found the 
captain regarding him even more gravely 
than before. 

“Who in thunder are you, anyway?” 

“ Pete’s my name—Dirty Pete.” 

“ Dirty Pete what?” 

“ Dirty Pete Van Tromp.” 
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“You're a 


“Ha!” roared the other. 
it?” He started to rise. 
liar!” he announced bluntly. 

“No, I ain’t. No, I ain’t,” spluttered 
Pete, edging back from the table. “ Have 
it anything you like. It don’t make no 
difference to me.” 

“Oh, well!” The captain waved his 
hand generously and settled back in his 
chair. ‘Same here. It don’t make no 
difference. Where you from?” 

“ Gray’s Harbor.” 

“That’s too bad. Now tell us all 
about yerself. Go ahead!” 

Pete thought for a moment. 

“Do you like San Diego?” he in- 
quired cannily. 

The captain shook his head slowly and 
ponderously. 

“San Francisco?” 

“ Fine town, fine town!” 

“T was born there.” The captain 
nodded approval. “Old man was a 
butcher. Three other kids. Threw me 
out. Too tough. Went to sea in the 
Sally Winters, and piled up on Fiattery. 
Shipped on a sealer. Chased by Russian 
gunboat. Caught. Jail one year.” He 
swallowed a drink and _ continued: 
“Coasters eight years. Laid off in 
Gray’s Harbor three years. Met George. 
Shipped on here—a year come Christ- 
mas. That’s all.” 

“ Nothin’ else?” 

“ S’help me!” 

“Did ye never ”—the captain cleared 
his throat—“ did ye never have a wife?” 

Pete looked up in surprise and pon- 
dered, making a valiant attempt to ana- 
lyze the captain’s humor. 

“ Not me!” he answered boldly. “I 
wouldn’t have a woman around the place. 
What the—” he began, gathering em- 
phasis, but the skipper shut him off. 

“ That’s enough! You're right—they’re 
no good. Look what they done to me!” 

“ Did they, now?” inquired Pete with 
interest. 

“Here’m I, sittin’ here, associatin’ 


with you, in a dirty little cabin. Ain’t it. 


rotten?” 
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“ Have a drink,” said the second mate, 
pushing the bottle over to him. 

The captain pushed it back again. 

“T had a drawin’-room once —a real 
drawin’-room, in a real house, with real 
plush trimmin’s, an’ a real back yard 
with cabbages. Look at me now—gug!” 

He wiped his blue flannel shirt-sleeve 
across his eye, while Pete, not knowing 
what else to do, turned ostentatiously 
away and spat, carefully and with great 
deliberation, fairly into the farthermost 
corner of the cabin. 

“You’d never ’a’ done that in my 
drawin’-room, would you, Pete?” 

Pete wiped his lips. 

“ Guess not,” he said. “ Never seen 
your drawin’-room. What did you have 
in it?” 

“ She was in it.” 

“ Who’s she?” 

“ My wife.” 

“Your wife! H-m! Did she die?” he 
asked, after a moment, and then, quick- 
ly: “ Here, what’s the matter? Have a 
drink!” 

He pushed the bottle across the table, 
but the captain sent it splintering into 
the corner with a sweep of his arm. 

“No!” he roared. “ She didn’t die!” 

Pete was up now and backing away 
toward the door, with a distinct impres- 
sion that he had made a mistake. But 
the captain paused in his speech, and, 
leaning over the table, held the second 
mate with his eyes while he turned some- 
thing over in his muddled brain. 

“ Sit down!” 

Pete obeyed. A tin clock on the wall 
across the cabin ticked like a trip-ham- 
mer, and leered at him. 

Then the captain began to talk. 


IV 


“T’ti tell you something,” he said. 
“Tl tell you what happened to me. 
Then you’ll know why I’m sour. Want 
to hear it?” 

“ Sure!” said Pete with genuine sin- 
cerity. 

“ All right. It begins back when I was 
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mate on a barkantine— regular run— 
Frisco to Honolulu. We used to lay over 
a couple of days at each end of the trip, 
and that gave us all a chance to get out. 
Maybe you know those islands, and may- 
be you know Honolulu?” 

Pete scratched his head and mur- 
mured something about a nice, white 
jail. 

“Well, if you knew those islands, 
you’d know they are what people call 
beautiful, with flowers everywhere, and 
something in the air that makes you 
think of things that have nothing at all 
to do with work. It’s just the place for 
a man to make a fool of himself,” the 
skipper said savagely. “One night—one 
moonlight night—I was walking in from 
one of the beaches —the name of it is 
Waikiki, if you want to know. Because 
of the moon, everything looked silvery, 
sort of like a fairy-land. Anyway, it got 
me, and I remember wishin’, as I walked 
along, for something romantic to happen. 
Me wishin’ for romance! Well, it hap- 
pened, all right. I came on two Japs 
annoyin’ a girl, so I kicked them over a 
fence. The next night they laid for me 
down on the water-front, and tried their 
trick wrastlin’ on me. It was a bad 
mistake.” 

The skipper paused, and Pete saw that 
murderous sweetness creep into the half- 
closed eyes again. 

“Tt was a bad mistake, because they 
made me mad, and I broke one fellow’s 
back for him. Then I met the girl again, 
and I found that she was beautiful with 
all the beauty that the devil gives a wo- 
man when he sends her down to mix 
things up.” 

There was another pause, in which the 
captain took a swallow from his half- 
emptied glass. 

“T fell in love with her. Were you 
ever in love with anything?” 

The second mate thought a moment, 
and looked at the floor, the ceiling, the 
door, and the broken whisky-bottle in the 
corner of the cabin. Then he slowly 
shook his head. 
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“ Oh, well,” the skipper went on, with 
a sigh, “we were married — finally we 
were married. We lived there, and she 
sang those foolish native songs, while I 
went around in a dream, silly as a gooney. 
Then we moved to Oakland, and got the 
place with the drawing-room and back 
yard—and cabbages. I haven’t seen it 
for four years,” he added slowly, almost 
grimly, “ but I can remember just where 
every cabbage was. It was a nice little 
place—a pretty little place—but it wasn’t 
enough. She got lonesome there. I told 
her to wait a while, that I would quit the 
sea and stay home as soon as I had saved 
enough money; but that wouldn’t do. A 
woman doesn’t care about what you're 
going to do; she wants you to do it now. 
We had a boy, too—mind you, we had a 
boy about so big.” 

The captain indicated an uncertain 
length, somewhere about a foot. 

“ Made no difference. Kept her in the 
house more than before. Stay in all day, 
mind baby; stay in all night, mind baby; 
just like prison. That was what she said 
—prison. She was only a girl.” 

Again there was a pause. It seemed as 
if it cost the skipper an effort to tell the 
next part of his story. The fingers of his 
right hand started a rat-tat on the table, 
and when he spoke he clipped his words 
like a sober man. 

“Then she met this—this other party. 
He was a sailor, too, but not my kind. 
She told me he wasn’t my kind. She 
was right; she—was—tright,” he repeated 
slowly, emphasizing each word. “ He 
was polite, he was, and used to women’s 
ways; I was rough and common, she said. 
He was a gentleman; I was a plain man. 
He could dance. Think of me dancin’!” 
He sniffed scornfully. “ My job is to 
make others dance; and I’ll make him 
dance yet for what he did to me! He 
hounded that poor girl, flattered her, 
tempted her every way and—and—got 
her!” 

The captain’s voice rose to a shout, and 
Pete saw the tendons in his neck and be- 
side his jaw tighten and quiver. 
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“There wasn’t a cleaner, straighter 
woman in the world! So good, so—so” 
——he groped for the word, but couldn’t 
find it—“ sort of holy,” he said, instead, 
awkwardly. “ And she is still, in the bot- 
tom of her heart, I suppose. If she didn’t 
have that snake—a-ah! What’s the use? 
I got mine. I got it good. I’m satisfied. 
I’m through. If she ever came back, I’d 
throw her out. Leave them alone, I tell 
you—all of them. They'll burn you; sure 
as death they’ll burn you!” 

Then his mind whirred back. 

“ Took the baby, they did. Not satis- 
fied with taking her, he took the baby. 
For four years I’ve looked for him. I 
don’t know him. I don’t know what he 
looks like; but some day he’ll brag about 
how easy he got her, and I'll hear of it. 
Then I’ll go to him, and I’ll—” 

His big hands dropped on Pete’s neck 
and fondled caressingly at his throat. 
The second mate went pale. 

“ If you—but you never chased after a 
married woman, did you?” the captain 
asked softly. 

“No, no!” gasped Pete, and the big 
hands, which were slowly tightening, 
relaxed. 

“No, you never did.” He laughed 
gratingly. “If you did, she’d spit on 
you, you dirty bum. Look at me! Too 
rough and common for a woman, I am, 
and alongside of you I’m clean as—as— 
get out of here!” he suddenly flared. 

Pete scrambled to his feet and dived 
for the door, but not quick enough to 
suit the skipper, who gave him a lift. It 
plastered him against the closed door, 
from which he slipped to the floor. Then, 
on his knees, he reached up, turned the 
latch, and shakingly emerged. On tiptoe 
he sought the darkness of the deck, pick- 
ing his way softly up the few steps and 
aft toward the wheel. 

Half-way, he became aware of a figure 
kneeling on the other side of the cabin 
hatch, peering down through the sky- 
light. The figure moved, and he saw the 
face of Fancy George in the slit of light. 
It was ashen pale. 
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The second mate wondered. There 
came to him slowly a thought—there 
dawned on him slowly a fear—which 
made his flesh creep. He reeled over to 
the rail and stood there, looking blindly 
out into the night. 


V 


ALt things conspired to start the next 
day cheerlessly. The captain rolled out 
with his cranial bulkheads strained to 
bursting, and a throat like the lining of 
a discarded tank. Fancy George had 
spent a sleepless night, and Dirty Pete’s 
mind was in a state of gelatinous agita- 
tion. The skipper avoided every one, 
Fancy George avoided the skipper, and 
Dirty Pete avoided both the skipper and 
Fancy George. 

It was a gray day, with a cold wind 
that held as steady as a rock and lifted 
the Joseph D. Schuyler along at a spank- 
ing pace over a slate-colored sea, where 
caps of dirty white danced back and 
forth and curled over, playing soberly 
like the young-old children in a city 
street. 

The captain put his head out to look 
at the straining canvas. Then he swore 
because he hadn’t come up earlier, and 
called for coffee in a voice that made 
Oleson jump against the hot galley stove 
and curse the day that he was born. 

The coffee disposed of, the old man fell 
to pacing the deck. He was in the inter- 
esting state of mind that never comes the 
day before, but always the day after. He 
was in some doubt as to what had hap- 
pened on the previous evening. 

His distinct recollection began and 
ended with his display of a keen desire to 
throttle somebody. He wished he knew 
what had inspired him with such a pleas- 
ant ambition. By a process of elimina- 
tion, he finally came to the conclusion 
that he had told the story of his life, and 
thereupon he experienced all the pangs 
that usually accompany such an embar- 
rassing discovery. 

The morning slipped by. About noon 
he noticed Pete with glasses fixed on a 
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smudge in the distance. He inquired, 
with an oath, what the second mate was 
looking at. 

“ St-teamer, sir.” 

He started away. 

“ He’s signaling, sir.” 

The skipper took the glasses, then 
turned and bawled an order, and the 
Joseph D. Schuyler swung around and 
headed for the steamer. 

Half an hour later, in the cabin, he 
heard the clatter of Pete’s shoes running 
overhead, and the grunt of an order. He 
was rising to his feet when Pete yelled 
down the skylight: 

“ He wants help, sir!” 

The captain slammed the door and 
mounted to the deck.. A short distance 
away was a small coasting steamer, well 
down by the head. 

“ Stove in by a derelic’, sir, last night, 
sir,” said Pete, who was stringing a set 
of signal-flags. 

“ Get a megaphone!” roared the cap- 
tain. The mate, just coming up, heard 
him and turned to get it. “Tell them 
we'll stand by!” This to Pete. 

“ Yes, sir, I was doin’ that, sir.” 

The old man brought the schooner up 
smartly and headed to round the steam- 
er’s stern, and they crept slowly to the 
stricken vessel. Then he picked up the 
megaphone. 

“ How many abo-oard?” he cried in a 
high, carrying singsong. 

“ Thirty-three,” came the answer from 
an officer, the wind bringing his voice 
down clearly. 

“Where are your boats?” 

“Tried two and smashed them.” 

“ Jump for it!” 

“ There are women and children here,” 
came the reply despairingly. 

The skipper poured out a flood of pro- 
fanity and started to turn away. 

“T’ll take a boat, sir,” said the mate. 

“ Fat chance in a sea like that!” 

“Yes, sir. Same crew, sir, that went 
over for you, sir. That was worse than 
this.” 

The captain looked at him sharply, but 
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the mate returned his gaze without the 
quiver of an eyelash. 

“ All right,” he said shortly. 
ahead!” 

One thing, however, seemed to threat- 
en the success of the relief expedition. 
Myers, who had stroked the boat on that 
other occasion, had wrenched his knee 
badly the day before, and now was in 
dry dock—which in his case was an ill- 
smelling bunk—caring not a bit how 
many steamers went down. The second 
mate was the only one left with the back, 
the wrists, and the experience. 

The upshot of it was that Pete clam- 
bered into the boat after a lot of grum- 
bling. The mate took the stern tackle 
and a big ex-whaler the bow, and they 
put the boat into the water and cleared 
nicely, with a lot of shouting and creak- 
ing. At any rate, they kept it off the 
rolling black hull, one caress of which 
would have splintered it. They had to 
fight like wildcats and sweat like coal- 
passers to do it. 

Then they started off, the boat leaping 
like a rubber ball from wave to wave, one 
moment lost, the next pirouetting danger- 
ously on a hill of water; climbing, sliding 
sidewise, coasting dizzily, and trying all 
the time to shake itself free of the swear- 
ing crew that was almost tugging its ribs 
apart. 

Pete didn’t look around to see if they 
were nearing the steamer, because he 
wasn’t particularly interested. He had 
been mixed up in such expeditions before, 
and took them as a matter of course. He 
was more concerned by the realization 
that a corn on his right foot, which had 
been quiescent for some weeks, had again 
become active. It seemed to hurt when 
he pulled. Did it? Pull! Yes, it did. 
Nothing made him madder. Pull! There 
it was again. He’d fix it as soon as he 
got back. Pull! He wished he knew a 
cure. 

“Vast rowin’ there!” shouted the mate 
suddenly. 

They were under the lee of the steam- 
er. Pete could hear her sucking up the 
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water like a thirsty mare. Above, he 
could see a row of faces. 

The children came down first, in slings 
—three of them. They were stowed 
away between seats. Then a couple of 
women. They seemed to be cold. One 
of them sat under the second mate’s feet. 
Elsewhere they found places for several 
men. 

“Way!” yelled the mate; and they 
began the tiresome pull back to the ship. 

Because it is easier to look ahead than 
behind, and because Pete was bent on 
doing things in the easiest way, and be- 
cause the woman passenger was directly 
in front of him, it came about that Pete’s 
gaze rested upon her and stayed there. 
Thus it happened that he saw her start 
when Fancy George gave the order to go, 
and observed her look up at the mate in 
a manner more of apprehension than of 
pleasure. 

He saw, too, as he rowed, the expres- 
sion on the mate’s face as he looked down 
casually a moment later into her eyes. 


Pete knew that Fancy George recognized | 


her. He noticed, also, that the gleam of 
recognition was followed by a cloud of 
anxiety. 

They greeted each other convention- 
ally. To Pete it seemed that neither was 
glad to see the other. He wasn’t sur- 
prised at this in the case of the mate, 
because he knew that Fancy George had 
had many affairs. Ho could understand 
that under the circumstances it might be 
annoying to have an old acquaintance 
bob up. He thought the woman, how- 
ever, might give more evidence of pleas- 
ure at meeting some one whom she had 
known before, especially when he had 
just been considerate enough to save her 
life. 

Pete was meditating upon the subject 
when he became conscious that some- 
thing was happening before his eyes. It 
looked like a scene from a motion-picture 
play. 

The woman had moved over closer to 
the mate, and was practically on her 
knees to him. Pete could not hear what 
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she said, but he made out that she was 
asking for something—as much for in- 
formation as anything else. The mate, 
who faced them all in the boat, and who 
was trying to keep his feelings from 
showing in his face, occasionally shook 
his head hopelessly and said a word or 
two out of the corner of his mouth. These 
words the woman evidently strained her 
ears to hear. 

After some time she sank down on the 
floor of the boat, and Pete saw that she 
was crying. When finally she became 
calm, she sat up facing Pete, and with 
grief - stricken eyes looked through him 
and over him straight ahead on the boat’s 
course. 

VI 


A Boom, converted into a derrick, with 
a stout line trailing through a block, was 
swung out, waiting for them. Oleson 
took the passengers below to coffee and 
a steaming pot of beans. The boat went 
back. 

When it returned, with its second and 
last load, they jockeyed it to the davits, 
engaged the tackles, and brought it up 
with nothing more serious than a broken 
oar-lock. The Joseph D. Schuyler picked 
up the wind again and heeled over. When 
they last saw the steamer, its stern was 
high in the air, and its end was near at 


- hand. 


For the rest of the day the skipper 
avoided every one, even standing up in 
the galley to eat. He turned in early. 

Toward the end of his watch, Pete 
found the mate leaning over the rail mo- 
rosely. 

“ What’s up?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” said the mate, without 
turning. ‘ 

“TI know!” said Pete grimly. 

“ What do you know?” 

“| know you’re the man he’s lookin’ 
for!” 

The mate gripped his hands tightly. 

“Ts that all you know?” he asked. 

“ Well, what he told me down there— 
that was enough, wasn’t it? You heard.” 
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The mate nodded. 

“ Pete!” he broke out suddenly. “ Pete, 
do you—” 

“ That’s all right. I don’t believe it. 
You’d take a woman if you could, I 
reckon, but you wouldn’t take a woman 
with her kid.” The mate didn’t answer. 
“ Do you know where she is now?” 

“ Yes,” said Fancy George. “I know 
where she is.” 

“ Well, why don’t you tell him?” 

The mate was silent for a moment. 

“T may,” he said, “if he doesn’t find 
out.” 

Morning dawned clear and sunny. 
The captain came on deck heavily, as 
usual, and began to walk slowly up and 
down. Pete, the next one up, gave the 
old man his customary morning scrutiny, 
and decided that it would be wise to 
allow him a wide berth. 

The skipper had been walking for a 
quarter of an hour, perhaps, and had just 
turned at the end of his beat, when a 
yellow-headed boy, with a freshly soaped 
face that sparkled in the sunlight, clam- 
bered up to the deck. There was a patter 
of footsteps, a little shriek of delight, and 
the captain found himself tackled below 
the knee from behind. 

“ Whoa, horsy!” sang the boy, stamp- 
ing his feet on the deck and tugging. 

“What the—” began the captain ex- 
plosively. Then he caught sight of the 
yellow hair. “I’m a son of a gun!” 
he said. 

“ B’longs down below, sir,” said Pete, 
hurrying forward and reaching to dis- 
engage the lad’s hold. 

The skipper waved the second mate 
aside. 

“ Hey, you!” he called. “ Leggo!” 

But the boy only pulled harder. 

“Whoa, you sonvagun! Whoa!” he 
cried merrily. 

“T’ll be hanged!” said the captain. 
He picked up the boy and held him out 
at arm’s length. “ Say, I think I’ll heave 
you over the side!” 

By way of answer, the boy reached for 
the captain’s throat. The latter turned 
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his face away to escape the clutching 
fingers, and in the momentary diversion 
the boy caught his collar. There was a 
kick and a wriggle, and the skipper sud- 
denly found two little arms around his 
neck, a soft face against his own, and a 
warm little body on his chest. 

“You won’t frow me in dere, will 
you?” he heard a plaintive voice say al- 
most in his ear. An arm moved, and a 
forefinger about an inch long pointed 
stiffly at the sea. 

“ No!” said the captain gruffly. 

Finding Pete still at his side, he moved 
across the deck and stood there, with the 
boy in his arms. 

Pete watched the two of them standing 
in the sunlight, against the white rail, 
with the blue and white ocean beyond. 
He saw the child’s fingers twisting the 
soft collar of the captain’s shirt, and once 
in a while pulling at his ear. He heard 
the rumble of the captain’s voice and the 
soft murmur of the child’s. 

After a while the skipper put the boy 
on the hatch, sat down beside him, and 
made fancy knots for him. Pete saw the 
man’s big fingers holding the child’s tiny 
ones, and showing them how to weave the 
line in and out of the knots. When they 
tired of this, the captain put the lad’s 
hands on the spokes of the wheel and let 
him play at steering the ship. 

Bond, the captain of the steamer, ap- 
proached Pete and handed him a note, 
indicating the old man with a jerk of his 
thumb. 

Pete turned the envelope over. “ Cap- 
tain Otto Lindstrom,” he read. He de- 
livered it. The skipper saw that the 
writing was a woman’s. 

“Open it,” he said to Pete, tossing it 
on the hatch. 

Pete was not an educated man. He 
couldn’t even read very well. When he 
did manage to make out a succession of 
printed or written words, it took several 
revolutions of his mental dynamo to un- 
roll their meaning. 

In this case he first held the note at 
the length of his arm, aud viewed it 














through narrowed lids. Then he pulled it 
a bit closer, and at the same time his eyes 
opened a trifle. Again he pulled it in; 
again his eyes went up with a little jerk. 
And so on, automatically—pull, open— 
pull, open—until, when he lowered the 
note and held it out to the captain, his 
eyes were as wide open as they could be 
with safety. 

“ You’d oughter read this,” he said. 

The captain ran his hand over the 
child’s yellow hair, stood up, and took 
the letter. And this is what he read: 


The child you hold in your arms is your own, 
Otto. Keep him there and cherish him. We 
have wandered everywhere, seeking you, and I 
am very tired. I had meant to speak to you— 
to beg your forgiveness—but when I saw you 
this morning, so stern, so severe, I was afraid. 

My journey now is ended. I am so sorry for 
it all. Take care of him, Otto, and think as 
kindly of his mother as you can. God bless you, 
and good-by! 


There was a moment during which the 
captain did not move. Then he crushed 
the note in his hand, straightened up, 
drew his breath, and seemed to grow 
taller. 

“ Find her!” he roared. 

Pete dashed below, while the captain 
himself, muttering incoherently, hauled 
at the wheel desperately and brought the 
Joseph D. Schuyler up into the wind. 


Vil 


THE next moment Pete returned. 

“There she is!” he cried excitedly, 
pointing out over the sea. 

The captain made out a mere speck 
some distance away. Even as he looked, 
a figure tore by him and shot over the 
side. As it cleared the rail, he recog- 
nized Fancy George. 

Under the spur of the skipper’s bellow- 
ing and Pete’s profane adjurations, a 
boat was put into the water in record 
time. Then, with the second mate at 
stroke and the captain himself in the 
stern, they fought their way toward the 
head that was at times invisible. 

The captajm could see the mate forging 
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through the water. He saw, too, with the 
eye of experience, that the figure toward 
which they were all driving was making 
no effort to stay up, and that it was only 
a question of seconds when it would slip 
under and disappear. The perspiration 
broke out on his forehead. 

“Oh, Ruth!” he groaned, and then, 
clear and high, he called: “ Ruth, wait!” 

She heard, apparently, for her hand 
came up, remained there during the space 
of a heart-beat, and then fell back into 
the water. 

“ Pull, pull!” the captain pleaded. 
“ Pull, my lads, for God’s sake!” 

And the breath of the men whistled 
through their teeth as they put their 
strength on the oars. 

He was near enough now to see her 
face. Apparently her eyes were shut. 
Apparently, also, she was sinking as he 
watched. He could not get there in time. 
Could the mate? 

The answer came at that moment, for 
the mate, with a final desperate thrust, 
slid in and passed his arm around her and 
under her chin just as the water closed 
over her face. 

The boat was close behind him. The 
captain himself took up the limp figure 
of his wife, loosened her collar, and 
sought to revive her. Fancy George, 
thoroughly exhausted, sank in a heap on 
the bottom ef the boat. 

Half an hour later they sat on the deck 
together—the captain, his wife, and the 
boy. From time to time a tear rolled 
slowly down the woman’s cheek. The 
captain talked to her in a low voice—a 
low, gentle, tender voice. The boy was 
silent and wondering. His little fingers 
had slipped under his father’s loose col- 
lar and were clinging to his bare neck. 

After a while the mate appeared, pale 
and a trifle unsteady, at the other end 
of the deck. The captain sent Pete to get 
him. Pete returned with him. 

“JT am not good at expressing my- 
self,” said the captain to the mate. “‘ You 
have done more ‘for me than any man has 
ever done.” 
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The white-faced mate turned even 
paler. 

“T owed you—much,” he murmured. 

Dirty Pete moved to the rail. A sea- 
gull, floating almost over his head, 
watched him suspiciously. 

“ Holy smoke!” said Pete to the sea- 
gull, with a catch in his voice. 
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“What’s troublin’ me,” said Oleson, 
the cook of the Joseph D. Schuyler, to 
Dirty Pete, a little later, “ is what to give 
em for dinner to-day, this bein’ a kind 
of a celebration.” 

“T know!” said Pete. 

“ What?” 

“ Cabbages!” 





BILLIONS OF BUSHELS 


The bushels of food crops produced in the United States 
in 1916, in 1915 and the average production for five years. 
Notice how 1916 falls below the bumper 1915. And if 
the prophets are right 1917 will be still lower. Food economy 


is a safe policy. 
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A Mine-Sweeping Cruise in 
the Submarine Zone 


A VOYAGE WITH THE MEN WHOSE DAILY WORK IT IS TO CLEAR THE ENGINES 
OF DESTRUCTION FROM THE HIGHWAYS OF THE SEA 


By Judson 


C. Welliver 


Special correspondent of Munszy’s MaGazine and the New York Sun 


courage, England’s mine-sweep- 

ing flotilla is daily clearing her 
coasts of the most cruel and insidious of 
Germany’s offensive weapons. Since the 
early days of 1915 these mine-sweepers 
have fished up from the sea thousands of 
tons of the highest explosives, and have 
kept the channels clear for a myriad of 
ships, that the British people might be 
amply clothed and fed. _~ 

Through special arrangements with the 
Admiralty the writer received permission 
to inspect this branch of the naval service. 
He was the first American to go forth with 
the mine-sweepers since the beginning of 
Germany’s unrestricted submarine cam- 
paign, and to watch them rip death from 
the bottom of the sea. 

There are few Englishmen outside of 
naval circles, and possibly a handful of 
Americans, who realize how intensely Ger- 
many has concentrated her efforts on 
mine-laying in the attempt to wipe out the 
world’s shipping. Ambassador Gerard 
stated the case perfectly when he told a 
Boston audience recently that Germany 
intended pushing her submarine and 
mining campaign across the Atlantic, and 
then making America pay for it. 

It is as plain as day to every British 
seaman who goes into the mine-field that 
Germany’s desperate efforts, if successful 
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here, will open a way to the Atlantic coast 
of the United States, and that the United 
States and Great Britain must cooperate 
to stop the menace on this side, or both 
will suffer dire consequences. 


GERMAN MINES AND MINE-LAYERS 


It will be divulging no naval secrets to 
describe some of the technical details of 
Germany’s mine-laying campaign. In the 
early months of the war the Germans 
adapted the submarine to the purposes of 
laying mines. The undersea craft have 
been developed until to-day they are ca- 
pable of carrying as many as thirty-six 
mines, though most of the mine-layers 
carry only twelve or fifteen. 

These weapons are so constructed that 
they can be dropped in the shipping lanes 
to a depth of eighty or ninety feet, where 
an ingenious valve arrangement releases 
the mine from its thousand-pound base 
and allows it to come within ten or twelve 
feet of the surface, though still anchored 
by a wire cable. 

The newest German mines are egg- 
shaped, about four feet high and three 
feet thick, with four horns so placed that 
contact with them causes the instant deto- 
nation of two hundred and fifty pounds 
of the highest explosives. The horns are 
made of soft lead, enclosing a glass tube 
closely fitted within the metal, so that a 
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pressure of nine pounds breaks the glass, 
releasing a liquid which sets up an electric 
connection with the detonator. 

Experience has taught the British mine- 
sweepers that the tidal currents swing the 
mines lower in the water. If the mine- 
cable is set for ninety feet, allowing the 
mine to swing about ten feet under the 
surface, the rising tide will sweep it over 
until it rests about twenty-two feet under 
the surface. Therefore mine-sweeping is 
least dangerous at or about the hour of 
high tide. To cruise over a known mine- 
field during low tide means almost certain 
destruction. 

None but men who have witnessed a 
mine explosion know its horrible effects. 
In some cases drifters and other small 
vessels are blown up and shattered to 
such tiny pieces that no visible trace re- 
mains on the surface of the sea. 


A CRUISE IN THE DANGER ZONE 


It was early in the morning when the 
writer went aboard the flag-ship of a 
mine-sweeping fleet and sailed out of a 
well-protected harbor into the most dan- 
gerous portion of the North Sea, preceded 
by a seaplane scout. A thick mist lay 
over the sea, making the work doubly 
dangerous. Even if a mine were floating 
on the surface it could not be seen more 
than six cable-lengths away. 

At a designated point the mine-sweepers 
connected up in pairs with long, heavy 
cables, which they kept at a good depth 
beneath the surface by a clever arrange- 
ment of weights so constructed as contin- 
ually to bear down on the cable. Under 
the most trying conditions the mine- 
sweepers kept the proper distance from 
each other, and proceeded to sweep up 
the course, steaming slowly at not more 
than four knots. 

As the cable tautened under headway, 
the captain and members of the crew ad- 
justed their cork life-belts, anxiously 
watching for signs of any obstacle. Within 
five minutes a sailor reported through the 
tube to the captain that he had picked 
up a mine. It was a needless formality, 
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for the captain had already noted the signs 
and betrayed in every line of his face that 
he knew the two vessels carried between. 
them sudden death for himself and for 
his men, and that upon his ability de- 
pended all our lives. 

His signal for greater speed had hardly 
been sent to the opposite trawler when a 
shout from the deck called out all hands. 
Two hundred yards off there shot to the 
surface of the water a vile, black, night- 
mare monster, its sinister horns protruding 
menacingly. Heavy rifles were passed out 
to the marksmen, and the hardest part of 
the sweeping game commenced. After a 
mine has been swept to the surface it 
must be destroyed or sunk. 

The sharp barking of the guns cracked 
out through the mist. A little spray 
showed that bullets were striking close to 
the mine, and a series of dull clangs gave 
evidence of direct hits. Every man hoped 
that one of the steel bullets would strike a 
horn and cause an explosion, which would 
finally remove the menace; but luck went 
against the gunners. They succeeded only 
in piercing the monster’s heavy armor and 
allowing the water to enter. After per- 
haps a score of steel bullets had pene- 
trated the mine, it filled and sank to its 
last resting-place on the bottom of the 
sea. 


THE TERROR OF A MINE EXPLOSION 


The trawlers proceeded on their course 
for twenty or thirty minutes, when an- 
other tautening of the cable indicated the 
presence of a second mine. We were now 
in a field where the Germans had sown 
destruction with an extravagant hand. We 
were well aware that we rode continually 
hand in hand with death. The members 
of the crew lined the rails with drawn 
faces, for they. knew by experience that 
only a few seconds would remain for 
escape in case we struck. The average 
light vessel sinks within one minute after 
being mined. 

Again there leaped to the surface a 
horned destroyer, and again the marks- 
men’s guns spat fire until it sank from 
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view a half-mile astern. Two companion 
trawlers whistled a warning that they had 
made a catch, and dimly through the mist 
could be seen another black object floating 
between them. 

Only a few shots had been fired when 
the air beat upon our ears and the decks 
quivered. Then there was a mighty blast 
that almost stunned and blinded us. Be- 
tween the following trawlers a_ great 
column of water rose steadily skyward, 
drawing the ships toward it. It seemed 
as if some unseen hand had lifted a great 
section of the North Sea and kept it sus- 
pended hundreds of feet in the air for the 
space of perhaps thirty seconds. 

This spectacle defies description. Its 
terribleness holds one breathless, until the 
giant column of water recedes slowly, ap- 
parently pushing itself back into its ele- 
ment, and leaving only a wide space of 
troubled waters. 

These sights alone should be enough to 
throw a fear of mines into the men who 
daily hunt them, yet at least half of those 
in the captain’s trawler had been engaged 
in the work for twenty months with little 
respite, sailing for ten or twelve hours 
every day over water that they knew to be 
full of the deadly engines of instant de- 
struction. 

In the course of the next few hours our 
fleet swept up and destroyed other mines 
with the same hardy, unrelenting courage, 
until the allotted course was safe for the 
passage of ships, whose comings and 
goings must not for one hour be delayed 
if England is to fight successfully against 
an enemy who recognizes no rules of war, 
whose fiendish ingenuity knows no limits. 

The declining sun saw our little fleet 
back in harbor. The captain, having fin- 
ished writing a detailed report of the oper- 
ations, glanced lovingly at his wife’s 
picture hanging on the wall of his little 
cabin, and took up his pen to let her 
know that he had come safely through 
another day of work and peril. 

The following morning the writer had 
an opportunity to observe from the air 
just what an infinitesimal portion of the 
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North Sea he had sailed over on the pre- 
vious day. In a powerful seaplane, the 
body of which had been constructed in 
America, manned by a pilot and an ob- 
server, we rose from the harbor and circled 
high above the sea. We gazed upon a 
fleet of tiny craft, scores of them, pro- 
ceeding in pairs. 

Looking down upon the entire area 
patrolled by vessels from one harbor gave 
one the impression that England was tack- 
ling a well-nigh impossible task in her efs, 
fort to keep her whole long coast-line 
cleared of German implements of destruc- 
tion, yet the organization does its work 
thoroughly. 


THE PERILS OF SEAPLANE SCOUTING 


After a few minutes’ flying, one of our 
two motors broke down, and we began a 
series of gyrations which almost cost us 
our lives. The seaplane became com- 
pletely unmanageable. The writer clung 
to the little seat behind the pilot and the 
observer, and watched them work their 
controls frantically. 

We shot downward toward some build- 
ings. The pilot regained control just in 
the nick of time, and cleared a high fac- 
tory chimney. We circled again, then 
side-slipped and skimmed over a row of 
two-story houses. Then, by a supreme ef- 
fort of both pilot and observer, they 
swerved the machine toward the harbor. 
It dipped toward a pier, slashed off a flag- 
staff, and landed with a heavy jolt on the 
water. 

Such incidents are not uncommon for 
flying men. By iron nerve and perfect 
composure they save themselves daily 
from sudden death. They take their part 
cheerfully in keeping England’s coasts 
safe. 

Like every other branch of the naval 
service, they hope that America’s entry 
into the war will be whole-hearted, that 
her ships of every description, especially 
light vessels capable of sweeping mines, 
her aeroplanes and her skilled men, will 
be thrown into the fight against this great- 
est of Teuton menaces. 








New Chiefs 
Our Big 


for Four of 
Industries 


E. J. PEARSON, OF THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD; E. E. LOOMIS, OF THE LEHIGH 
VALLEY; EARL BABST, OF THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY; 
AND R. E. TOMLINSON, OF THE NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


By Robert J. Cole 


ORDS mean what the speaker 

makes them mean. “It ought 

to be done ” is a phrase which 

is probably uttered enough billions of 

times to give even the figures in 1917 

war-budgets almost a conservative look; 

but the number of times the speakers do 

the desirable thing, or cause it to be done, 

is nearer the volunteer enlistment total in 
a pacifist neighborhood. 

E. J. Pearson, the new president of the 
New Haven road, has a way of saying, 
“ This ought to be done.” But when he 
says it, he looks straight at the man 
whose task it is, and the quietly spoken 
“ought” somehow means near enough 
to “ must ” to bring results. 

The men associated with Mr. Pearson 
know that he keeps the hardest work for 
himself. They may have to clean up 
divisions, to economize on this or that 
detail; but he must give New England 
the service that it needs. To do that 
requires a knowledge of New England 
and all its interests, as well as a knowl- 
edge of every detail of railroading, from 
the procedure of a directors’ meeting to 
the various degrees of tenacity with which 
a spike holds in different kinds of wood. 
To get such knowledge, Mr. Pearson 
once walked the greater part of the dis- 
tance from New York to Springfield. 

He knows construction and he knows 
operation, and what is left of railroading 


after those two are disposed of can be 
left to the bankers. Incidentally, it may 
be remarked that a railroad president has 
to know more about banking than Wall 
Street knows. 

The operating-expenses of the New 
Haven are discouraging enough to take 
the “ rah-rah ” out of the most optimistic 
of college cheer-leaders. Long-haul roads 
like the Great Northern may be able to 
keep theirs down to fifty-four per cent of 
the revenue. When Mr. Elliott took hold 
of the New Haven, its percentage was 
seventy-three, leaving a net income barely 
large enough to pay taxes and interest on 
bonded debt. He succeeded in hammer- 
ing it down to sixty-five, and in earning 
a surplus of nearly five million dollars 
during the latter half of last year. 

Oh, yes, plumbing! I almost forgot 
that a railroad president has to be the 
champion leak-stopper. No kitchen sink 
can touch a railroad for leaks. There are 
at least sixty-seven different ways that 
you can say good-by to a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year in the main office, 
simply by letting a mill a day get lost on 
a siding. Now Mr. Pearson is not satis- 
fied with merely arresting a loss. He re- 
forms it into a profit. 

After all, to go back to the beginning, 
it isn’t so much what an executive does 
himself as what he is able to accomplish 
through others. Mr. Pearson follows the 
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tendency of our time in holding each 
official responsible for the work commit- 
ted to him; and in his turn he accepts his 
own share. This is the statement of his 
present attitude: 

“ T am looking over the ground, and am 
not yet ready to decide on policies. I am 
considering amplifying the former policy 
of concentrating the responsibility of of- 
ficers in operating the New Haven—their 
responsibility to the public of New Eng- 
land, to the patrons of the road, and to 
the municipal and local authorities. This 
policy permits the fullest cooperation 
among the various officials of the operat- 
ing department in the development and 
exchange of ideas for the improvement of 
the New Haven and of central New 
England, while limiting their authority in 
actual operation of the properties.” 

It is only fair to remember the special 
difficulties under which this road labors. 
Its average passenger-haul is only nine- 
teen miles, its average freight-haul eighty- 
eight miles. Its field is a compact mass 
of people turning out an enormous manu- 
factured product. There may be such 
things as rush hours on a New York sub- 
way; there are no other hours for a New 
Haven Railroad president. 


THE HEAD OF A GREAT SUGAR INDUSTRY 


The note of concentrating responsibility 
struck by Mr. Pearson sounds again in 
the latest words of Earl D. Babst, now 
president of the American Sugar Refining 
Company. He finds in the highly organ- 
ized state of business here an asset which, 
unlike our sunrise-to-sunset army, can be 
used at once. 

Mr. Babst has been associated with 
large units throughout his career as law- 
yer and business man. It was as a nat- 
ural sequence of his own experience that 
he was the first American man of affairs 
to indorse the idea of inter-Allied pur- 
chases for joint account, which has 
proved to be so important a step in the 
financing of the war. 

“ Cooperation in the hands of men of 
capacity and integrity,” he says, “is 


America’s quickest response to the needs 
of its Allies. We are already accustomed 
to big units of business. During the war 
the American consumer has fared best 
where the business was in the hands of 
big units. Industrial America is prepared 
for war largely because it has had the 
necessary leadership, which centralized 
business alone can develop.” 

Sugar is food. To a good many people 
who haven’t taken the trouble to think 
about it, or to look in the diet books, 
the word means “ sweetening ”—the name 
of something added to good, solid, body- 
building stuff like oatmeal to make it more 
appetizing. The fact is that the chief 
value of some foods with which we mix 
sugar is to dilute the sweetening. It is 
not only a builder, it is a stimulant and 
fuel. Men who are trying to give up the 
use of alcoholic liquors find in candy their 
chief aid and comfort. 

Therefore it was a serious matter when 
the report spread abroad, a few weeks 
ago, that there was going to be a sugar 
famine. It wasn’t about the sugar alone 
that housewives and dealers in canned 
goods were troubled. Sugar is the prince 
of preservatives, and the fruit season was 
coming on. People began to order the 
white life-saver by the barrel. 

“ Stop buying sugar!” 

Who said that? Some bitter enemy of 
the men who sell it, of course. No! It 
was Earl D. Babst, the president of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, which 
furnishes one-third of all the sugar used 
in the United States. 

Perhaps no stranger advertisement had 
ever been placed in the newspapers of the 
nation than this one in which Mr. Babst 
urged people not to buy any more of his 
company’s product than they actually 
needed, so that the price could be kept 
down to a normal figure. This is part 
of the statement which he had printed at 
regular advertising rates: 


We greatly deprecate the publicity being given 
to sensational stories as to the refined sugar 
supply, which are calculated to advance the 
price of sugar unnecessarily to consumers. There 
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are ample supplies of raw and refined sugar. on 
hand and in transit throughout the country to 
take care of normal consumption. We are oper- 
ating all of our refineries, and expect so to 
continue. 

As is well known, this company has been sell- 
ing large quantities of sugar at a quarter to a 
half cent a pound below existing market prices, 
and is taking care of its normal trade at all 
points. 

Housewives should pay no attention to the 
unfounded stories as to the shortage of sugar. 


It was said that the stories of a short- 
age began with labor agitators who hoped 
to force a settlement through a con- 
sumers’ panic. However it started, Mr. 
Babst nipped the error in the bud—a 
stage at which he has a way of nipping 
errors. 

Nevertheless, he believes in advertising 
to sell goods. The American Sugar Re- 
fining Company has set aside a million 
dollars as a reserve fund for advertising 
use. The action is without precedent in 
the routine of large corporations. They 
advertise, of course, but they do what 
they must and solemnly pay their bills. 
Here comes this enthusiastic corporation 
—think how the old-fashioned board of 
directors would have shuddered at the 
very hint of a calory of unnecessary en- 
thusiasm!—and saves up the pennies 
ahead of time. So when a thrilling in- 
spiration in the way of an advertisement 
lifts ’em right out of their seats on the 
nine-o’clock train from White Plains, or 
the eight fifty-two from Morristown, or 
whatever it is that brings them to the 
office, they can let themselves go. Ad- 
vertising, which was respectable before, 
is positively noble since Lord Kitchener 
used those unanswerable posters to enlist 
several millions of English soldiers. 


FROM THE LAW TO BIG BUSINESS 


To the American young man law has 
always been as much a means as an end. 
In an earlier day it commonly led the 
ambitious into politics. Now it leads as 
readily into business organization. 

Blackstone declared that law was a 
jealous mistress and would brook no 
rivals, but the great Englishman should 
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have foreseen America first. He didn’t. 
The careers of two of the men sketched 
in this article prove it—although they 
might deny that statement, for they are 
still lawyers, whatever their titles be. 

R. E. Tomlinson, the new president of 
the National Biscuit Company, who was 
formerly the associate of Mr. Babst in the 
company’s legal department, holds that 
law, as it is now practised, includes pretty 
nearly everything. 

“The counsel’s desk,” he said earnest- 
ly, “is the center, the heart, of a great 
organization. Everything comes there 
sooner or later. To do his own work well, 
the lawyer has to study business and 
manufacturing from all points of view. 
The American lawyer has worked out a 
relationship to business different from 
that known to any other country. The 
organization of business is different here. 
We work through the individual man, and 
the company is centralized enough to be 
essentially individual in character.” 

He quoted with approval a statement 
to the effect that while business might 
have to accept governmental control dur- 
ing the war, it would return, afterward, 
to the normal development that gives 
room for initiative and full incentive to 
progress. 

This does not mean that Mr. Tomlin- 
son is a reactionary. Whatever the war 
brings of actual and permanent good will 
be gladly accepted; but the arbitrary rules 
adopted for temporary reasons cannot 
hold forever against the workings of com- 
mercial law. Uncle Sam is a wise old 
gentleman, and he is bound to be a great 
deal wiser before he is done with his 
present job; but he cannot know as much 
about making crackers as the men who 
give their lives to that serious task. 

Mr. Tomlinson has devoted nearly all 
his business and legal life to the work of 
his company. He is literally a man of 
the twentieth century—one of the very 
few great executives young enough to bear 
that title. He finished his law course in 
1901, and soon afterward entered the 
office of the late Adolphus W. Green, who 
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gave up a great practise in Chicago to 
become president of the National Biscuit 
Company. Mr. Green brought Tomlin- 
son to New York with him, and the 
younger man has now taken his chief’s 
place, though he is not yet forty. 

“Why was this young man chosen for 
so important a position?” I asked one who 
knew the history and relationships of the 
organization. 

“ Because he had made himself master 
of the business,” I was told; “ and, more 
than that, because he could be trusted to 
be absolutely fair to ail his associates.” 

Knowledge and justice—a good work- 
ing capital for an executive! 

Mr. Tomlinson, as already intimated, 
came to New York from the common- 
wealth where a great national Executive 
once practised law. As I turned to leave 
his office, he showed me a somewhat 
unusual portrait of Lincoln. No doubt 
the unresting mind that delighted in prac- 
tical contrivances and inventions of every 
sort would have taken a lively interest in 
the machines that make biscuits, and a 
still greater interest in that more intri- 
cate machine, the National Biscuit Com- 
pany itself. 


LOOMIS OF THE LEHIGH VALLEY 


The railroads will have to furnish us 
with terminal facilities for this article. 
They happen to be of the best kind, too, 
for where an article ends discussion ought 
to begin; and if a proposition to cut the 
inspecting force of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in half isn’t a bone 
for somebody to pick, where will you find 
one? 

When a reporter timidly asked the new 
president of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
for a few timely suggestions on current 
affairs, the inquirer almost fell down- 
stairs backward—it was out in the hall- 
way—at this: 

“We need men for service in France. 
Here are three ways to get them without 
seriously interfering with commerce: 

“In the first place, there are hundreds 
of extra brakemen employed by the car- 
riers under the requirements of the full- 
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crew laws of the several States. By the 
repeal of such laws these men might be 
released without any bad effects upon the 
railroads. 

“Second, a large force of inspectors, 
all expert railroad men, is employed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and at least half of them could be dis- 
pensed with. Their work is in large 
measure duplicated by inspectors of the 
various State commissions, which could 
also free a considerable number of men to 
meet the national emergency. 

“ Finally, the work of determining the 
physical valuation of the railroads might 
be suspended. This would make available 
several thousand engineers and other ex- 
perts who could well be spared for em- 
ployment in France.” 

It may be entirely irrelevant to recall 
the fact that Mr. Loomis is one of the 
executors of Mark Twain’s will. His 
cheerful readiness to help Uncle Sam out 
with the extra men that add to his own 
problems makes me wonder if he isn’t 
one of the great humorist’s intellectual 
legatees. But whether he smiled when 
he said it or not, Mr. Loomis evidently 
has a serious conviction that the railroad 
executives of to-day ought not to be 
hindered in their constructive work. 
Whatever types the old system may have 
produced, these men are not speculators 
or adventurers. 

Like Mr. Pearson, Mr. Loomis grew 
up in this field. He chose it deliberately, 
with a wide range of choice open to him. 
He plowed his way through various de- 
partments of more than one road, making 
engineers and office-managers respect him. 
When he was first appointed general su- 
perintendent of the Susquehanna, he sat 
up all one night in a despatcher’s office 
to watch the movement of unusually 
heavy traffic. He traced mysterious de- 
lays to one engine-driver, wired the man 
to report, and faced him in person with 
this brief ultimatum: 

“The next time you run a train like 
that, with no good explanation, I won’t 
wire you to come back; I'll discharge you 
by wire. Any man who is loyal will be 
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sure of a square deal from me. Any man 
who isn’t loyal has no place on this road.” 

To him loyalty is not a vague feeling. 
It means practical work—getting the traf- 
fic through; and his own idea of loyalty 
to the nation means actually serving the 
nation. 

The railroads have been called upon 
to cut down passenger service so as to 
be free to carry all the coal and iron need- 
ed in the present crisis. Yet Mr. Loomis 
takes an optimistic view of the situation, 
as compared with the way in which it 
was worked out in Europe. Of the simple 
order of the Council of National Defense 
that the roads must give preference to 
necessary freight over less important pas- 
senger traffic, such as excursions, he 
speaks as follows: 

“ This plan has been decided on rather 
than the war-time method adopted by 
the railroads of Great Britain. They had 
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the same problem regarding the handling 
of freight for which the government de- 
manded preference. There almost every- 
thing calculated to discourage travel was 
put into effect. Passenger-rates have been 
increased fifty per cent, dining-car service 
has been discontinued on al! but one rail- 
road, express service practically abolished, 
and schedules greatly lengthened. It is 
not expected that American railroads will 
follow suit in so drastic a fashion. 
Rather, it is intended to eliminate such 
service as is deemed not absolutely neces- 
sary, and to urge the cooperation of the 
traveling public in this sacrifice because 
of the national situation.” 

If the rest of us took as serious a view 
of our small responsibilities as these four 
men take of their large ones, it would at 
last be possible to make out something 
like a railroad schedule for the arrival of 
national preparedness. 





WHERE IS THE GOLD ? 


The United States alone has more gold in its banks 







than have five 


teat nations combined. The five have 
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EDITORIAL 


Patriotism and Wise Finance 


N investment in the United States government three-and-one-half-per-cent 
Liberty Loan is both patriotic and wise. I know of no stocks or bonds 
in the present situation, plunging deep into war as we are, which, purely 

in an investment sense, are so attractive as these three-and-one-half-per-cent 
non-taxable United States government bonds—bonds that are convertible into 
higher-interest-bearing issues if any are put out by the government. 

They are the most attractive because they furnish the soundest and safest 
investment in all the world, and at this juncture safety counts. Free from tax- 
ation, their interest yield will measure up well with the net yield of other sound 
securities after deducting all taxes. 

Moreover, if the war continues for two or three more years, the govern- 
ment will be compelled to put out other issues, with always mounting rate of 
interest, and these three-and-one-half-per-cent bonds are convertible into the 
issues bearing the higher interest yield. And, too, at the end of the war, be it 
near at hand or far away, the United States government war bonds then 
obtaining, either those of the present issue or the issues of later date, bearing 
higher rates of interest, will undoubtedly go to a premium—to a very hand- 
some premium, I should say. 

Ordinarily one takes great chances in strongly urging the general public 
to invest in any particular stock or bond, but this is one of the times when one 
can justify himself in so urging, as he takes no chance at all. It is both the 
patriotic thing to do and the smart thing to do to invest liberally, according 
to one’s means, in this Liberty Loan government issue. 

I am saying this over my own signature to give it whatever additional 
weight a personally signed argument may have over the impersonal “ we ” of 
editorial form. I cannot indorse this investment too strongly. 

FRANK A. MUNSEY 








French Culture in the Place of German Kultur 


ILL American students go to French universities in the future, as in 

the past they went to those of Germany? Emile Hovelacque, 

France’s inspector-general of public instruction and counsel of the 

French commission that recently visited this country, hopes that they will, and 

also hopes that the French universities will afford such a happy medium for 

the exchange of ideas as to place the intellectual relations between France and 
the United States upon a more intimate basis than ever before. 

We know artistic and esthetic France, because so many of our distin- 
guished artists, sculptors, and architects received their training and inspiration 
in Paris studios. We are less familiar with serious, scholarly France, the 
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France that was once the guardian of the world’s culture and learning, the 
connecting link between the present and the civilization of ancient Byzantium 
and of Italy of the Renaissance. One reason for this is perhaps the fact that 
French universities have clung more tenaciously to rules and traditions than 
have German institutions, and have been more conservative in granting edu- 
cational privileges and degrees to foreigners. 

As a result, our colleges and universities have been filled with German 
methods and thought. Kultur, however, has failed to satisfy American stand- 
ards of life. It has functioned to civilization in the vaunted Teutonic effi- 
ciency and utilitarianism. It has been devoid of humanity. While Kultur has 
expressed itself in unhesitating service to the state, French intellectualism has 
opposed the state when the state did not represent popular will. France has 
stood for democracy, and is to-day offering her life in its behalf. 

The heroism of the French people in the present war has disclosed a 
superb national character. It was this serious side of France which we either 
undervalued or misunderstood. It is a fine result of the great conflict that it 
should show to the world the soul of France. 

We realize now that France has more to offer us than Germany ever had. 

The universities of the two republics, as centers of intellectual life and 

‘thought, have in an exchange of ideas a mission that transcends mere text- 
book and laboratory learning—that of developing manhood and of attaining 
the highest ideals of democracy. 





Uncle Sam’s Immediate Task is to Get the 
Food Ships Afloat 


T was coincidently with the entrance of the United States upon the world 
war that the menace of the German submarines first revealed itself in all 
its ugliness and all its power for evil. 

Prior to that the American world, at least, had recognized in the activities 
of these craft a threat to the comfort of England; but few believed that her 
actual existence could thus be put in jeopardy. 

Whether our joining in the struggle broke down a veil of reserve and 
secrecy which the British had maintained against us as neutrals, or whether 
the lengthening days of spring added to the effectiveness of the undersea 
terrors is debatable. What is certain is that we suddenly found ourselves face 
to face with the fact—admitted by our ally—that so great were the losses 
inflicted by the U-boats that England faced the danger of starvation within 
six months’ time, and the resultant loss of the war. 

What the defeat of England, and the consequent liberation of the Ger- 
man fleet, would have meant to us in our rudimentary state of preparation for 
war need only be suggested. 

Before leaving the United States, Count von Bernstorff had declared that 
“the U-boats would bring Great Britain and her Allies to starvation in six 
months by sinking one million tons of shipping a month.” In April this figure 
was narrowly approached. Secretary Lane, indeed, declared that four hun- 
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dred thousand tons a week, or about seventeen hundred thousand tons a month, 
were being sunk. Though the Secretary later withdrew this estimate as an 
exaggeration, he might safely have adhered to it. Certainly the sinkings 
exceeded, for a time, the effective figure of a million tons monthly. 

Many and curious were the suggestions, both private and official, made 
for the defeat of the submarine. Though the best minds of England and 
France had long been concentrated upon the problem, our people showed a 
childlike faith that American inventiveness would bring forth a solution as by 
magic. The Navy Department gravely assured anxious inquirers that Mr. 
Edison had withdrawn to a lonely hilltop to concentrate his mind upon it. A 
subcommittee of the Council of National Defense pondered upon it for weeks. 
The chairman announced that a remedy had been found, but on being pressed 
for more precise information, confessed exaggeration and retired to abashed 
oblivion. 


In the end the perfectly obvious thing was done, and is now on the way- 


to completion and effectiveness. 
The success of the submarine campaign depends on the ability of the 
Germans to stop the imports of food to England until that country faces star- 


vation. To do this, she must sink ships and cargoes faster than shipyards can ~ 


produce new ships and farms fresh foodstuffs. 

Uncle Sam challenges their ability to do this, and to support his chal- 
lenge has mobilized his ship-building and food-producing forces for the war. 

We are building ships, three-thousand-ton ships, a thousand of them at 
least; twice or thrice as many, if needed, and all dedicated to the supreme task 
of feeding our Allies. We are building of steel, where steel is available, of 
wood when it is not. We are building on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts both. 
We are building, as a modern bridge or sky-scraper is built; the standardized 
parts completed at the steel-mill or sawmill, sent by rail to the shipyard, and 
there put together—like parts in a cut-out puzzle, except that these parts are 
numbered and are swiftly adjusted. 

These ships are to be armed. Trained gunners from the navy will man 
them. The records show that the submarines have a prudent dread of armed 
ships, attacking only one out of three on an average, and being beaten off in 
the majority of cases. True, as they are growing stronger, the undersea craft 
are getting bolder. The later type is armored at the points most exposed to 
fire, and mounts heavier guns than the earlier ones. None the less they will 
continue to have a wholesome dread of guns mounted on heavier ships. 

It was estimated at the outset that within this year we shall have a thousand 
of these cargo-carriers afloat. Consider what this means. 

With the ships now in being, and those that will be turned out by the 
British yards, there will be a fleet of not less than fifteen hundred food-carriers 
afloat between the United States and England by next winter. The distance 
by steamer lane is about three thousand miles. Systematically ordered as 
they will be, there will be at least four ships at all times in each eight miles 
of east and west distance—two going over and two coming back. That is to 
say, there will be four armed ships within range of every submarine that may 
lift its conning-tower above the sea. 
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In addition to this, the United States navy will relieve British men-of- 
war from guard duty at various points in this hemisphere, and the armed 
ships of both nations will continually patrol the steamship lanes, adding their 
protection to that of the guns which the cargo ships will themselves mount. 
Japan also has sent destroyers to the submarine zone. The odds against the 
submarine are heavy, indeed. 

It is well enough for the inventors, the scientists, and the experimenters 
to go on with their search for a panacea for the submarine peril. Some lucky 
thought may produce one. As asphyxiating gas speedily produced the gas- 
mask to guard against it, so it is probable that out of the laboratories of sci- | 








ence there will in time come a complete and easy defense against the subma- 
rine. But while the scientists are preparing this defense, our shipyards can 
defeat the purpose of the undersea campaign even though they cannot avert 
its heavy toll upon shipping. 

Contracts were let for the first of the new cargo fleet in May. Not one 
vessel is thus far completed. That was of course mevitable, for ships are not 
built in a month. But if the plans have been properly laid, if the standardiza- 
tion of parts has been made universal, if the work has been wisely distributed 
among a number of yards, and the time of laying down the keels arranged in 
accordance with a definite schedule, so as to secure an uninterrupted sequence 
of launchings, there is no reason why in a few weeks vessels should not be 
leaving the ways at a rate of several daily. This speed should be maintained 
until the whole fleet is afloat. 

We say IF these things have been done. The Shipping Board has been 
chary of taking the public into its confidence. We know that there was at the 
outset scandalous and unpardonable delay in getting down to work. The issue 
of steel versus wooden ships was fought over when the sensible course would 
have been to build whichever type could be immediately begun, taking up the 
other later, if desired. The delay in working out a system of standardization 
was inexcusable in a country which originated that system and has brought it 
to the point of greatest development. Men willing, eager, and equipped to 
build ships were held up at Washington for weeks, vainly seeking audiences 
with and decisions from those with authority to award contracts and get the 
work going. 

Because of this initial delay, an inertia that has attended every effort of our 
government to get started in the war, the state of the ship-building campaign 
is to-day unsatisfactory. But with energy unremitting it can be made effec- 
tive. The watchword should be “ Build! Build! Build!” Every power of 
the United States should be concentrated upon getting the ships afloat. They 
are as vital to our national defense as the big guns at Sandy Hook. A few of 
these simple merchantmen may do more for the world-wide cause we have 
espoused than the mightiest of our dreadnaughts. 

And while building let the government take up the question of crews. 
The United States has fallen away from its old-time maritime zeal. Sailors 
are not plentiful. Happily, since the days of steam, theirs is no longer a 
trained, technical calling. But if a scarcity of sailors appears to-day for the 
ships which are to be ready in a few weeks,the government should at once exert 
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the power of conscription to secure the men, and begin instructing them in 
their duties. 

Get the ships. Get the men. Get the foodstuffs. Get all to sea as fast as 
possible, and let the procession of vessels carrying food to our Allies be unin- 
terrupted. That is the immediate task before our government to-day. Prop- 
erly performed, it will end the most sanguine German hope of victory. 





The Man Who Is Mobilizing the Red Cross 
Armies 


N putting Henry P. Davison at the head of the Red Cross War Council, 
President Wilson did homage to personal ability of the finest sort, the 
sort that America has always bred and the sort to which this war will 

give fullest scope for energetic usefulness. Born in Troy, New York, fifty 
years ago, “ Harry” Davison started work as clerk in a local bank. From 
there he went to a bank in Bridgeport, Connecticut, before coming to the 
metropolis. In New York he was for a time teller in the old Astor Place Bank. 
On the organization of the Liberty National he became its cashier. 

Davison’s level-headedness was sufficiently illustrated by an incident that 
occurred in the Astor Place Bank. A crank presented a draft for a thousand 
dollars, and the teller looked up to see a pistol pointed at him. He smiled, and 
began reading the face of the draft: 


ASTOR PLACE BANK—Pay to the order of Almighty God the sum of $1,000 when 
presented by Charles Freeman. 


“Do you want it in dimes?” asked Davison, and began counting the 
money. Whereupon the bank’s policeman, whose attention had been drawn 
by the teller’s loud utterance, seized the crank from behind. 

The extraordinary capacity for labor, the sound judgment, and the per- 
ceptive power which induced the late J. Pierpont Morgan to take Mr. Davi- 
son into the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., have been utilized since August 1, 
1914, in American work in behalf of Great Britain and her Allies and the cause 
of democracy against autocracy. These same qualities will prove invaluable 
in the service of our Red Cross. The country has a right to congratulate itself 
on securing them. 


The Music of the Movies 


FEW years ago the only musical accompaniment of a motion-picture 
show was a battered piano operated by a weary girl or a bored young 
man who contented herself or himself with a double fortissimo when 

the hero and the villain entered upon their climactic hand-to-hand encounter, 
and a stolid rendering of Schumann’s “ Traumerei ” for tragic renunciations or 
heartbreaking partings. Now all that is changed. The music of the movies 
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has kept pace in development with the spectacle itself, but it does not so often 
engage public thought. 

The elaborate screens are attended by really fine music. In the regu- 
lation ten-twenty-cent picture houses, especially in the medium-sized cities 
of the middle and far West where the “spoken drama” is not so much in 
evidence, a good orchestra, sometimes a good pipe-organ, is a rule rather than 
- the exception. Nor are the performers in these houses crude, ignorant fiddlers. 
There are hundreds of educated, conscientious musicians, lacking the talent 
for illustrious success, who are now earning a fair living by playing in the 
motion-picture halls. 

In the matter of music for the great populace we have been the most 
backward of nations. Before the war the contrast between Europe and 
America in this respect had become a commonplace; and even the poorest 
of our Latin-American neighbors are not poor in this respect. There is 
scarcely a plaza south of the Rio Grande which has not its band concert two or 
three nights each week, given by a very good band at that. It seems to us 
that the music of the movies may supply something which has been lacking 
in our national life. Let us place one more mark to the credit of the film 
drama. 


The World’s Most Unpopular Man 


ANY dethroned monarchs driven from their own lands have found a 
refuge, sometimes a welcome, in other countries. England’s reported 
offer of an asylum to Czar Nicholas of Russia and his family is not 

without an interesting list of precedents. When James II fled from England, 
he was hospitably received by Louis XIV, and after the failure of his invasion 
of Ireland he lived eleven years in France. The great Napoleon, after his 
downfall, asked permission to settle in England, but it was refused. Three 
later rulers of France, however—Charles X, Louis Philippe, and Napoleon III 
—found shelter there. Dom Pedro, driven from Brazil, spent comfortable 
years of exile in Paris. Young Manuel II, the deposed King of Portugal, 
lives quietly near London. Even the despised Milan, after being ousted from 
the throne of Serbia, sojourned unmolested for years in other countries of 
Europe. 

Should the German people rise to the democratic glory of divesting 
themselves of the Hohenzollerns, and should the imperial family be driven 
out, root and branch, where would the Emperor William find a welcome? 
Where could he go? 

England, the favorite refuge of royalty in exile, is closed to him. There 
is too deep mourning on every foot of Britain’s soil for him to find rest even in 
one of her colonies. Paris forgets, but it will remember longer than William’s 
generation his devastation of fair France. Unprotected by troops, his life 
would not be worth a centime in Belgium. Republican Russia has too lately 
deposed one autocrat to receive another. Almost all Latin America is now 
against him. His impedimenta of divine right could scarcely pass Liberty’s 
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statue. His allies to whom he has brought so much distress have no welcome 
for him. Even Turkey, which holds its own deposed Red Sultan—who, previ- 
ous to the Kaiser, had sown more wo than any other ruler of Europe—would 
scarcely undertake to assure his safety. 

No other man has spread war so far; no other man has been guilty of 
causing so many deaths, so much sorrow, ruin, misery, starvation, homeless- 
ness, and destitution. Cast out of his own Prussia he would find no place of 
refuge, the Ahasuerus of the modern world. 





The Relation of Animals to the Great War 


ANKIND is not the only sort of animal life affected by the great war. 
Beasts, birds, and even fishes, in many various relations, have felt the 
effects of the momentous conflict. 

Of course, horses have fared the worst. The army horse, however, has 
zealous friends. His welfare is looked after by the Blue Cross Fund, organ- 
ized under an English statute known as the War Charities Act, which main- 
tains numerous hospitals in France for wounded horses, and has rendered 
assistance to the horses of nine hundred units in the British army. 

The wonderful sagacity of the Belgian war dogs in affording succor to the 
wounded on the field of battle has excited the admiration of the world. When 
one of these dogs finds a wounded soldier, it manages to bring to the rear his 
cap or his handkerchief, or some other article which will signify to his com- 
rades that a companion has been stricken down and is in need of help. A sin- 
gle Belgian war dog is said to have saved one hundred and fifty wounded men 
in this way, at the battle of the Marne. 

A different phase of dog life in relation to the war is suggested by a census 
of the dogs in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, showing the 
number of licensed dogs there to be approximately two and one-half millions. 
In view of the scarcity of food for human beings, it may be necessary to reduce 
this number. 

Some English dogs, however, have proved most useful in promoting house- 
hold economy. Mrs. Pember Reeves, a director of women’s service under the 
ministry of food, tells a story of her dog, which foraged in the dust-bins of 
her neighbors. “ One evening he brought in four pounds of bacon, which was 
so good that the charwoman asked to take it home. On another occasion he 
came home with a tin of sardines.” This sort of foraging by dogs has produced 
such striking results that the work is to be shown to the public in moving 
pictures. 

In training women for farm work, to take the places of men who have 
gone to the front, the greatest difficulty is experienced in teaching them to 
milk cows. They cannot be taught on the cow, since a good milch cow is now 
worth two hundred and fifty dollars in England, and might easily be ruined 
by wrong handling; so they learn on a dummy cow, known as Brown Bess, 
from which they draw water instead of milk. The young women also practise 
by milking goats, as these hardy creatures cannot be injured by erroneous 
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handling. Girls who play the piano and those who are good hockey-players 
learn most quickly. 

The effect of the war on bird life is perhaps most manifest on the Isle of 
Man, where sea-gulls are so numerous and beautiful, and are usually strin- 
gently protected by law. In consequence of the scarcity of provisions, the 
local parliament, known as the House of Keys, has recently empowered the 
governor of the island to suspend the provisions of the protective statute dur- 
ing the period of the war, so that the people can obtain sea-gulls’ eggs for food. 

As we have intimated, even fishes feel the great war. Thousands of them 
were killed by the bursting shells in the great naval battle of Jutland. Nor 
should whales be omitted from our list of animals concerned in the gigantic 
conflict. It appears that many whales have recently been found dead in the 
North Sea, apparently having lost their lives by contact with floating mines. 
Others have been mistaken for hostile submarines and killed by gun-fire from 
patrolling vessels. 





Twelve Barrels of Flour 


WELL-TO-DO woman, living in a progressive suburb, has twelve barrels 
of flour in her cellar, which she has purchased since the United States 
came to war with Germany. This lady works one morning a week 

making bandages for the wounded; digs in a community garden an hour each 
day for the remaining five week-days; is third assistant secretary of a local 
patriotic organization, and is patroness of three-quarters of the war-relief 
entertainments in her town. She considers herself a devoted patriot and a 
consistent one, but we hope that before long she will blush to acknowledge 
those twelve barrels of flour. 

Her family consists of two adults, two children, and three servants, and 
as the flour has to be stored in the cellar it is almost certain that at least four 
barrels of it will be mildewed or wormy before it can be used. It would be 
unfair to lay the responsibility for the high price of foodstuffs entirely upon 
householders like this lady, but they certainly should be held partly account- 
able. It is all the more regrettable because they belong to a class from whom 
we expect cooler head-work in an emergency. 





Dr. Herman Adler on the Reasons Why 
Some Men Cannot Work 


HERE is always a class of men who cannot get a job or hold one, 
however pressing the demand for labor. Many of these are capable 
of supporting themselves and those dependent upon them, and their 

services, could they be properly directed, would be of value to the community. 
Why these men fail and become public charges is a matter that Dr. Herman 
M. Adler, of the Harvard Medical School, has undertaken to explain. 
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While chief of the staff of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, he had an 
opportunity to observe the chronically unemployed, and he gives the result 
of his studies in mental hygiene. Contrary to general belief, most of these 
unemployed are not the complete failures who have come to mistrust their 
capacity for any work, but, according to Dr. Adler’s observation, men who 
have an abiding conviction of their ability to do anything, everything. They 
are the self-centered egoists, whom Dr. Adler describes as possessing paranoid 
personalities—men always ready to undertake new schemes, seeking merely 
the satisfaction of being in the lime-light, and claiming all sorts of altruistic 
motives. 

Less numerous are the inadequate, men showing lack of judgment and 
intelligence, and the emotionally unstable, who undertake a dozen different 
obligations which they cannot carry out, and who tire of a thing before it is 
half begun. They are the extremely irascible, often the violent, in whom 
impulsiveness amounts almost to an obsession. 

The inadequate fails because he cannot make a sufficient return for living 
. wages. The paranoiac is frequently surly, suspicious, complaining of abuse 
and ill treatment, and neither recognizing kindness nor appreciating favors. 
He is almost constantly in difficulties. Where his abilities are such that his 
employers do not like to let him go, the other employees force his dismissal. 

The emotionally unstable is credited with generous impulses. He gets 
along well with his fellow workmen, who will gather about him in times of 
need and by united efforts save him from discharge. His failure is not due 
to lack of energy or capability, but to his variations of temperament, his 
mental unevenness and uncertainty. ; 

The remedies for these unfortunate conditions are two. One lies in 
training the individual to counteract his impulses; the other, in modifying 
his environment so far as possible to prevent him from suffering from the 
result of his own acts—in other words, keeping him “on the job” in spite 
of his unpleasant personality and inadequacy. The first may be possible in 
some cases; the latter, in the present conditions of society, seems impracticable 
and of doubtful application. 





The Demand for American Women Workers 
in War-Time Industries 


URING the war there will undoubtedly be a demand for women in our 

munitions-works and other industries formerly monopolized by men. 

The Department of Labor has already advertised for women machine- 

operators, and several railroads have called for female workers. The women 

of America will offer their services and take up the burdens of men as freely 
as have their sisters in Europe. 

There are, however, well-defined differences in the situation. The women 
of Europe, especially those of the Continent, were accustomed to hard, rough 
tasks. They have been laborers on farms, in the fisheries, and in the mines. 
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They were thus fitted to take up some of the heavy labor of the workshops. 
On the other hand, they have not attained the degree of economic indepen- 
dence reached by women in this country. They have not undertaken so great 
a variety of occupations, nor have they achieved so many executive positions 
under different branches of the government or in private industries. Neither 
have they, through their own endeavors, attained positions as lucrative, i impor- 
tant, and responsible. 

The women of Europe poured into the munitions-factories and into other 
industries at the beginning of the war before the question of wages and work 
was carefully considered. As a result, there has been, especially in England, 
much dissatisfaction and strife. Women are now demanding fuller recogni- 
tion for their services, and in several recent cases, notably in London and Man- 
chester, they have tied up industries by strikes. They are appreciating the 
value of their services, and the fact that these services are likely to be in 
continued demand after the war. They are asking that their status as workers 
be definitely fixed. 

An effort has already been made to prevent similar unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in this country by arriving at some definite understanding at the begin- 
ning. The Federal Department of Labor, in advertising for women machine- 
operators, gave the scale of wages as $1.36 to $2.24 a day, whereas for men 
the wage was $2.24 to $6.24 a day, the maximum wage for women being 
the minimum for men. Against this seeming discrimination the Federal 
Employees’ Union filed a protest with the Secretaries of War and Labor. 

The recently published report of the United States Department of Labor 
on the condition of female and juvenile wage-earners is pertinent to this phase 
of the wage question. 





When men and women were engaged in exactly the same work under the same 
circumstances, it was apt to be at piece rates. Under these circumstances the difference in 
earnings was usually less, and sometimes was in favor of the female workers. 


This apparently indicates that in the instances where women have the 
opportunity to do the same work as men, their output differs very little, some- 
times even exceeding that of men. 


In general, the lower earnings of women seem due to a variety of causes, such as their 
lack of training, which keeps them out of the better-paid work; a lack of self-assertion, 
which makes them willing to accept low wages; and a lack of experience, which makes it 
impossible for them to secure the wages which men would probably insist upon having. 


Regarding the woman whose work is inferior to that of the man whose 
place she takes, the solution seems simple. She is not in a position to demand 
wages equal to his. But in the case. of the woman whose work is equal to that 
of the man, a difficulty arises. Will the employer take back a man, and restore 
the old wage, if he can get the same work done by a woman for half or two. 
thirds of a man’s pay? Would not the employee stand a better chance of 
getting back his position if for the same work that he did his employer paid a 
woman the same amount that he used to receive? 
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The question of women’s work in war-time industries, if carefully studied 
and fairly settled at the beginning, should thereafter cause no trouble or com- 
plications in this country. 





The Care of the Family Tree 


HOSE who may contemplate the acquisition of a family tree should be 
warned in time. A family tree is not essentially different from any 
other kind of tree. The considerations to be taken into account in 

selecting, planting, and tending it are serious. It is not merely a question of 
money, as in the purchase of an automobile, or a matter of pride, as in mort- 
gaging the home in order to purchase the automobile. It is primarily a ques- 
tion of doing your duty by your new ancestors. For the possession of ances- 
tors involves a heavy responsibility. 

It is impossible to bring up ancestors in the way they should have gone. 
If a great-great-grandfather ran away at Lexington, it is too late to court- 
martial him now. There is no hope of his achieving a glorious redemption, 
like Joseph Conrad’s Lord Jim. He must be cut away entirely. The first duty 
of the possessor of a family tree is to prune it vigorously. 

To guard the tree against decay the owner often finds it necessary to write 
a book, or hire some one to write a book, calling attention to the evergreen 
character, the hardy, undying fame of some particularly cherished ancestor 
whose reputation seems inclined to sink into oblivion. He was a great fellow 
in his day, perhaps, but little heard of now. “ Memoirs of Hezekiah Winter- 
bottom, the First American to Place a Feather Bed at Lafayette’s Disposal,” 
or something on that order, will generally act as a wind-brace for the declin- 
ing bough. 

Some people regularly spray their family trees. But then, some people 
launder their rubber-plants daily. 

The most delicate operation, and one which should not be attempted with- 
out the professional aid of a skilled genealogico-arboriculturist, is grafting. 
We refer not to the possible predatory operations of unpremeditated ancestors, 
but to the task of establishing direct descent from Oliver Cromwell, Charle- 
magne, Pericles, or some similar personage who made a name for himself. The 
advantages of such a connection to a young man of the present day are ines- 
timable. He knows that his tree is firmly rooted; and that while his contem- 
poraries may not care a snap of their fingers about Pericles, say, they will 
never dare sneer at him any more than they would dare speak disrespectfully 
of “ Paradise Lost,” although they may not personally care for Mr. Milton’s 
greatest effort. 

This is an important desideratum. But it will not do to act rashly. 
Otherwise the amateur may find himself in the embarrassing position of the 
lady who, after months of research, announced her descent from the Father of 
His Country. When she was finally convinced that Mr. Washington had no 
children of his own, she applied to her family tree the same implement that 
young George did not chop down the cherry with. 





























THE BLOOD OF FREEMEN 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE 


LOOD! Blood! Blood! 
Poured over land and sea; 

Shed in a crimson flood 

For sacred liberty; 
It flows in a ceaseless stream 

From the veins of valiant men, 
From patriot hearts and patriot breasts, 

Purpling hill and glen. 


Men of the Tricolor, 
Men of the British Isles, 
Men of the mighty Allied host 
Over uncounted miles! 
It falls in a silent tide 
Through the grim, wan mist of death; 
It saddens the hearthstones of the world, 
And moistens each ebbing breath. 


Blood! Blood! Blood! 
To strangle a cruel wrong; 
To curb a boastful lust of power, 
And make the nations strong. 
Blood! Blood! Blood! 
For a purpose firm and high, 
Prepared to meet on history’s height 
The challenge of earth and sky. 


Blood! Blood! Blood! 
Reddening sea and land— 

The mountain peaks, the valleys green, 
The ocean and the strand. 

Blood! Blood! Blood! 
A lurid and ceaseless stain, 

An offering meet at Freedom’s feet— 
Nor will it be shed in vain! 
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Our New Possessions, the 
American Virgin Islands 


THE FORMER DANISH WEST INDIES, A PICTURESQUE AND ROMANTIC ISLAND 
GROUP AND A MILITARY AND NAVAL CONUNDRUM 


By James Luby 


VOLCANO of the days before 
Adam has left a tumble of rocks 
looking up to the bluest of skies 

from the surface of the bluest of seas. 
The wall of the giant crater has broken 
down to the south, and let the sea pour 
in. Ages have clothed the rocks with 
wonderful hues of tropic plant life. Men 
have come and terraced the walls of the 
great bowl with structures of many 
shapes and many tints. They have 
dotted the water with ships. 

All day the sun pours down a golden 
radiance, while the trade-wind diffuses 
refreshment almost from year’s end to 
year’s end. Not viewed too critically or 
at too close range, there is a hint of para- 
dise about the place. People seeing it 
for the first time are apt to let fall 
words about the Islands of the Blest or 
other fabled lands of unfading beauty 
and indolent joy. 

Such is the island of St. Thomas, by 
far the best known of the little West 
Indian group we lately bought from Den- 
mark, with its far-famed port of Char- 
lotte Amalie. Besides St. Thomas, Uncle 
Sam’s purchase adds to his domain the 
sister isles of St. John and St. Croix, and 
some forty or fifty reefs and keys spread 
roundabout in the border waters between 
the Atlantic and the Caribbean. He has 
paid the tidy sum of twenty-five million 
dollars for the lot, and if he was in the 
way of collecting islands as a connoisseur, 
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for their beauty, their quaintness, or 
their historic interest, perhaps it wouldn’t 
be a bad bargain. 

Our government, however, had no such 
idea in view. It invested on the theory 
that it was acquiring a great military 
outpost, a Gibraltar of the West Indies, 
a coaling-station for our ships of peace 
and war, a strong place which may per- 
fect the defenses of our great waterway 
at Panama. Whether this theory will be 
verified by the outcome is a point that 
nobody can decide to-day. If a great 
site for a naval base has been in fact se- 
cured, very possibly it will not prove to 
be where most people suppose, in the 
beautiful harbor of St. Thomas, but a 
good way off, at Coral Bay, in the neg- 
lected and despised wilderness of St. 
John, now given over to a few hundred 
primitive negro settlers, and esteemed 
only for its groves of wild bay-trees. The 
big purchase has been to a certain ex- 
tent a blind deal. What we know of the 
islands by no means guarantees that we 
have got what we sought; but there is 
much yet to find out, and perhaps for- 
tune has been friendly. Moreover, it is 
possible that our naval authorities have 
information of their own as to the possi- 
bilities of these out-of-the-way shores. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE ISLANDS 


The leading facts about the former 
Danish islands may be condensed into a 
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couple of paragraphs. They were dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1494, during the 
second of his great voyages. The Danish 
West India Company established a trad- 
ing-post on St. Thomas in 1671, and the 
government at Copenhagen took over the 
sovereignty of the islands in 1754. They 
are quite or very nearly the most north- 
ern of the Lesser Antilles, and belong 
geographically to the Virgin group, which 
also includes Culebra and Vieques, or 
Crab Island, already American, and the 
British islets of Tortola, Anegada, and 
Virgin Gorda. 

They are well within the tropics. St. 
Thomas lies some forty miles across the 
Culebra Strait—also known as the Virgin 
Passage—to the eastward of Porto Rico. 
St. John and the islets crowd close about 
it still farther east. St. Croix stands 
alone in the sea, about forty miles to the 
south. 

St. Thomas measures thirteen miles by 
three, St. John only eight by four; St. 
Croix—you pronounce it as if spelled 
“ Croy ’—is, roughly, fifteen by five. 
These three islands have a surface of 
about one hundred and forty-two square 
miles. The rest of the archipelago hard- 
ly counts, the islets varying from wind- 
swept reefs to fair-sized sites for hunt- 
ing-lodges. To form a clear idea of the 
territorial extent of our new dependency, 
let us recall that New York City embraces 
three hundred and fifteen square miles, 
Chicago one hundred and _ ninety-eight, 
Philadelphia one hundred and twenty- 
nine. Our new real estate, all brought 
together, would barely afford room for a 
good-sized American city. 

Only one thing is certain about the 
population—it has been declining stead- 
ily for years. St. Thomas may still have 
thirteen thousand people, nearly all of 
whom live in Charlotte Amalie; St. Croix 
has seventeen or eighteen thousand. So 
little is known of St. John that esti- 
mates of its numbers differ all the way 
from nine hundred to two thousand. A 
couple of hundred would be a fair guess 
for the remaining islands. Most of them 
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have no inhabitants, the others only a 
few poor families of fishermen. 


THE SCANTY TRADE OF THE ISLANDS 


St. Thomas lives—or starves—on bay 
rum and foreign trade. St. Croix has a 
healthy industry in sugar and the epony- 
mous brand of rum, and a promising 
fruit-growing experiment; yet it contrives 
to remain insolvent. St. John finds sus- 
tenance in the fish that throng its waters 
and the wild life of its woods, with a 
little cash from the sale of bay-leaves to 
boot. The two larger islands have been 
prosperous, even wealthy, in the past; 
they have wide-eyed hopes for the future, 
especially since annexation to the United 
States became a reality. There is in- 
deed no apparent reason in nature why 
they should not support thirty thousand 
people, or even forty thousand, as they 
did away back in 1845; but the fact is 
that they are poverty-stricken, almost 
bankrupt. The trade of St. Thomas, 
long declining, has been nearly killed by 
the war, and the sugar industry of St. 
Croix, though just now stimulated by 
war conditions, has returned little or no 
profit in recent years. 

Under the Danes, Charlotte Amalie 
was a “ free port,” and in its day was 
the great jobbing- mart of the Spanish 
Main. Down to 1914 it still had a con- 
siderable business in the collection and 
redistribution of commodities from all 
parts of the world, and its inhabitants 
earned their bread and scanty butter out 
of the expenses of handling and trans- 
shipment and the tribute paid by visiting 
ships. 

This traffic was almost the only sup- 
port of the population of St. Thomas. 
The island produces nothing but bay rum. 
Of this its product is the best in the 
world, far better than that of St. Croix, 
whose spirit, best-known in the Spanish 
form of “ Santa Cruz,” is of a different 
celebrity; but bay rum brings to both 
islands only about ninety thousand dol- 
lars a year. The coal trade is about the 
last remaining resource of the once proud 
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port of Charlotte Amalie. Coal is bought 
in the United States and sold to steam- 
ships at a big profit, and the sturdy negro 
women earn a pittance by carrying it 
from scow to barge and barge to ship in 
great baskets on their heads. Even this 
industry has been pinched almost to ex- 
tinction by the shrinkage of sea-borne 
trade. 

Before the war, St. Croix produced 
about five thousand tons of cane sugar 
annually. In 1913-1914 the United 
States bought just four hundred and 
forty pounds, valued at ten dollars. Most 
of the crop goes to Canada and England, 
or to Denmark. No local statistics of 
trade or industry have ever been kept, 
so total figures would be mere guesswork; 
but Danish reports give about twenty 
thousand dollars as the value of the old 
owner’s imports from the entire colony in 
1914, and place exports to it at one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand. 


States, in 1916, imported material to the 
value of sixty-three thousand dollars, and 
exported to the islands goods worth al- 
most nine hundred thousand. These two 
items, the Danish and American trade, 
represented, prior to the war, at least 
four-fifths of 


their whole commerce. 





MAP SHOWING THE VIRGIN ISLANDS AND THE EASTERN PART OF PORTO RICO 
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England and Germany practically shared 
the remainder. 


GERMANY’S FOOTHOLD ON ST. THOMAS 


In another way, however, Germany 
was by far the best friend and most 
esteemed customer of St. Thomas. They 
used to say that Charlotte Amalie was an 
appanage not of the Danish crown, but 
of the Hamburg-American Steamship 
Company. All the great fleet of that line 
engaged in the tourist trade, and all its 
freighters, made the picturesque harbor 
a port of call. They bought coal there, 
and their people, crews and passengers 
alike, spent money freely in the little 
town. The sailormen dropped into the 
dingy groggeries, wandered up the hilly 
streets where the banjos tinkled in the 
gloom, and squandered their pay as sail- 
ors will. The passengers paid toll to the 
boatmen and the coach-drivers, bought 
Panama hats at bargain prices and hid- 
eous souvenirs at ten times their value, 
shipped boxes of bay rum for all their 
friends at home, and lunched and dined 
on the wide-open second-story piazza of 
the Commercial Hotel. 

By way of parenthesis, this is a de- 
lightful place to dine. It fronts on a 
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green square shaded with palm-trees and 
tamarinds, and sloping down to the har- 
bor’s edge. You look across it, beyond 
the barracks, the prison, which looks like 
a fort, and the government buildings, 
which look like a commercial hotel in an 
American country town, to the shining 
water and the burnished glow of the yel- 
low sunset. It is a scene of thrilling 
loveliness; but it fades out as you try to 
hold it with your eyes, and the sudden 
tropic darkness comes down over all. 

The darkness of land and sea, how- 
ever, is spangled with lamplight, and the 
sky glitters with fiery, golden stars such 
as not even the clear frost brings out in 
northern climes. Some ships are lit from 
stem to stern, all sparkling with life; 
others loom a little darker in the general 
gloom, with only harbor lights. The row- 
boats flit vaguely from place to place, 
their lanterns kindling curly gleams in 
their wake. 

Then perhaps the moon comes out 
and paints a touch of mystery into the 
picture with her pale beams. Soft creole 
voices whisper in the shadows, and 
snatches of crooning song come from sea 
and hillside. Really, it is a charming 
experience. Besides, the dinner is excel- 
lent. The wine is reasonable, and the 
Danish lager is one of the least alcoholic 
and most refreshing of beverages. 


ROOSEVELT AT CHARLOTTE AMALIE 


The last time I dined there, Colonel 
Roosevelt was the guest of honor at a 
dinner and fancy ball given by the 
Danish officials and the leading residents 
of St. Thomas. It was a very ceremo- 
nious affair. All the Danes who did not 
sport uniforms were in the perfection of 
swallow-tailed correctitude. How I pitied 
them in their white gloves with the soft, 
moist atmosphere at about eighty-five 
degrees in the open and ninety in the 
ballroom! Colonel Roosevelt stuck it out 
all evening in the same Rough Rider rig 
in which he had come ashore early that 
morning for a strenuous day of sight- 
seeing. 
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I must not forget the fairer half of the 
gathering. Danish beauty certainly is 
conspicuous in the islands. Perhaps it 
was the contrast of the blond type with 
the yellow and smoky, though very come- 
ly, native faces which fill the streets, and 
which had been the only ones visible all 
day. I only know that the American 
visitors regarded the event as a rare dis- 
play of feminine loveliness. What if the 
dresses were a season behind New 
York’s? They were tasteful and by no 
means inexpensive. It is well understood 
that, whatever may be said of the other 
inhabitants, the official and “ big” busi- 
ness circle has never suffered from pov- 
erty. The islands were a providence for 
the younger sons of the Danish aris- 
tocracy. 

The fancy ball brought in the native 
element — that is, generally speaking, 
types of mixed blood, with a different 
sort of beauty and grace, very tropical 
and very attractive. There was one 
couple who reminded me irresistibly of 
a well-known picture in the Metropolitan 
Museum—Pierre Cot’s “ Paul and Vir- 
ginia,” showing a lad and a girl running 
from an approaching storm. It was as 
agreeable to see them dance as to watch 
any of the most willowy tripsters of 
the stage. 

All the dancing was good, and the 
music was excellent. They played “ Hail 
Columbia,” and gave three cheers for 
“our Teddy,” as the quaint little master 
of ceremonies called him. It was in 
February of last year, and they were 
persuaded that he was going to be Presi- 
dent of the United States again, and that 
he would surely annex them. For obvious 
reasons, they were eager to make an im- 
pression. 

The Danish élite took no part in the 
dancing. They could not condescend to 
mingle with the native element. The 


pomp and pride of Danish overlordship 
in this backwater of human activity was 
an amazing thing. Much of the etiquette 
of courts held good in the very inner 
circle. 
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I recall a curious example. Some 
years ago, when an American war-ship 
was in port, the governor invited the 
officers to dinner. The display of gold 
lace on both sides was dazzling. The 
entertainment was almost regal. After 
dinner a junior. officer noticed a young 
man in plain evening clothes flitting from 
place to place around the table, chatting 
for a minute or two with the American 
guests. 

“ A reporter,” he said to himself. 

Presently the young man sat down be- 
side him and began to make conversation 
—the weather, the voyage, and similar 
commonplaces. Suddenly he gripped the 
American’s arm. 

“Ah, see!” he murmured. “ He’s 
making you his signal—the governor, I 
mean. He is going to drink wine with 
you!” 

The young officer looked toward the 
head of the table. The governor smiled 
and bowed. Both raised their glasses 
high, then sipped, bowed again, and the 
great ceremony was over. The young 
monitor moved on to another guest. To 
this day the officer still wonders what the 
“ signal ” was that the governor made. 


A HAMBURG-AMERICAN OUTPOST 


This has been a long parenthesis—let 
us call it a digression—from the welcome 
small change that the Hamburg - Amer- 
ican steamers, especially the tourist ones, 
brought to St. Thomas, and the island’s 
present tragedy of almost total isolation. 
Only the biweekly ships of the Quebec 
Line now wake up the sleeping port, and 
their passengers are comparatively few. 
Two fine Hamburg-American ships—the 
Calabria, in the tourist trade, and the 
Wassengild, a freighter — interned them- 
selves in the port when the war began. 
The Danes put the crews ashore under 
guard as naval reservists, but at least 
half of them escaped in some mysterious 
way before three months had elapsed. 
The two ships, alas, were blown ashore 
by a hurricane which smashed things 
generally, including the coal-cranes of the 
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Danish West India Company, on October 
g and 1o of last year. 

In St. Thomas we have acquired a fine 
nest of German sympathizers. Germany, 
no doubt, desired to buy the islands for a 
foothold in western waters. The late 
John Hay is positive authority for this 
statement. Only the Monroe Doctrine 
stood in the way. A pier, dock, repair- 
shops, and other plant were constructed 
a few years ago, nominally by the Ham- 
burg-American interests, but most likely 
with an imperial subsidy. Much money 
was scattered among the people. Hun- 
dreds of them got employment on Ger- 
man vessels as stewards and stewardesses, 
coal-passers and deck-hands. 

The coach-driver who whisked him 
about in the afternoon to see the sights 
of the town gave Colonel Roosevelt a 
piece of his mind. Telling of it in the 
evening in a dialect that type refuses to 
imitate adequately, he said: 

“Yassah! Ah tole the cunnel he wuz 
all on the wrong tack "bout Geammanee. 
I know he’s a British sympathizah, but 
Ah maself, Ah’m heart an’ soul foh 
Geammanee. Why? Why, b’cose Ah’ve 
be’n ‘most everything on a Geamman 
steamer.” 

“ Almost everything ” probably meant 
cabin and saloon steward, barber, brass- 
polisher, and perhaps deck-hand. 

This speech represents the feeling in 
St. Thomas; but the desire for annexa- 
tion to the United States has recently 
been stronger, I believe, than the feeling 
for Germany. The people are volatile, 
and if we bring them any degree of pros- 
perity they will soon veer around to us. 


OTHER ISLANDS OF THE GROUP 


But I must not give all my space to 
St. Thomas. Its bay rum industry de- 
pends largely on the bay-groves of St. 
John, where the leaves are picked. The 
aromatic fluid is a combination of the 
essence distilled from the leaves with 
sugar alcohol rectified to perfect purity 
and fineness. Similar ultradistilled sugar 
spirit made in Martinique is sold to 
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France as the best medium for her 
choicest perfumes. 

Access to St. John, the source of the 
bay-leaf, is only by sailboat, a voyage of 
a couple of hours in a brisk wind. The 
island is to-day in a condition of South 
Pacific undevelopment. It has no town, 
no roads, and no permanent white resi- 
dents. It is mountainous and forest- 
clad; pigeons, parrots, monkeys, and deer 
are abundant in its fastnesses. Its future 
may be to become a hunter’s paradise, 
unless Coral Bay or some other of its 
many harbors shall prove it the military 
site for the sake of which we have bought 
the islands. 

St. Croix has a sentimental interest for 
Americans because Alexander Hamilton 
spent much of his boyhood and youth 
there, first as an idler on the estate of his 
aunt, Mrs. Mitchell, and then as clerk 
and manager of Cruger’s big general 
stores at Christiansted and Frederiksted. 
It was there he read all the books he 
could lay his hands on, and dreamed the 
ambitions which made him one of the 
fathers of American independence. 

It is worth recalling, also, that in 1867 
the United States frigate Monongahela, 
lying in the open road at Frederiksted, 
was caught up by a tidal wave and hur- 
ricane, lifted bodily three hundred yards 
inland, and left high and dry on an even 
keel, undamaged, among the _prison- 
buildings. It took nine months to dig 
and dredge her way back to the sea. The 
island was formerly—like Nevis, where 
Hamilton was born—a winter resort for 
Americans until che popularity of the 
far more beautiful Bermudas put it out 
of favor. 

St. Croix is in no sense an attractive 
place. The land is mostly low and flat, 
though green and fertile. The towns are 
squalid, the natives plain-featured and 
uninteresting. Prosperity ought to reign. 
The sugar crop this year, planted under 
war stimulation, is forecast at sixteen 
thousand tons. The by-product of rum 
has a ready sale. Fruit is being tried, 
especially limes, which are a great suc- 
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cess in Dominica, a couple of hundred 
miles farther south. But, despite the 
fertility of the soil, the establishment of 
a government sugar-factory and also a 
private one, cattle-raising, and various 
other efforts, the landowners of St. Croix 
seem to be almost always on the ragged 
edge of financial disaster. As a result, 
the island has had an unending history 
of labor troubles ever since 1733, when 
the slaves mutinied, burned and pillaged 
the plantations, and massacred the own- 
ers and their families. 


LABOR TROUBLES IN ST. CROIX 


Just now—for some years past—the 
working people have been banded in a 
labor movement with socialistic tenden- 
cies, the leader of which is one Hamilton 
Jackson, a negro of great intelligence, a 
sort of Booker T. Washington, but lack- 
ing the late Dr. Washington’s conserva- 
tism. When I was down there last, the 
whole population was on strike. There 
had been rioting, and marines and blue- 
jackets from a Danish practise cruiser— 
nice, clean, straight-limbed lads—were 
doing sentry duty at every planter’s 
home and every  boiling-house. The 
strikers were demanding to be paid a 
shilling a day, or in some cases eighteen 
pence—thirty-six cents. It seems incred- 
ible, but such is island life in the West 
Indies. 

Jackson edits a newspaper in Frederik- 
sted, and runs a savings-bank, as well as 
the labor-union, in its offices. The offi- 
cials and planter class regard him as a 
firebrand, but he has always used his 
power over the colored masses for peace 
and order. He is his own police-force, 
he says. He holds a sort of rude court 
for his followers, and settles all disputes 
among them; and his rulings are never 
disobeyed. He has traveled over much 
of the world—a West Indian can always 
get work on steamers—and knows 
America well. He was and is an ardent 
annexationist, and he clamors for a com- 
mittee of Congress to go down and rem- 
edy offhand all the local grievances. The 
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planters long for a war-ship and a com- 
pany of marines to arrest him and sup- 
press his movement. 

This labor problem is going to be a 
serious one for the new American rulers. 
It is not the only problem in the islands. 
The color question is also a somewhat em- 
barrassing one. Ninety per cent of the 
people have negro blood in one degree or 
another, but the color-line is much less 
stringently drawn in social and business 


relations —save by the Danish official . 


clique—than in the United States. The 
inhabitants of. mixed race assert their 
equality, if not aggressively, at least as a 
matter of course. 

Then, too, the standard of morality is 
very low. It has been described as a 
system of reciprocal polygamy. This is 
perhaps a mere epigram, but it would be 
hard to tell the whole truth without giv- 
ing offense. 

Oddly, there is little or no sanitary 
problem. Charlotte Amalie was once an 
unhealthy port, but the cutting of a shal- 
low northern channel from the harbor to 
the sea has changed all that. The tides 
and currents now sweep through the basin 
and carry away the sewage that drains 
into it from the town. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ISLANDS 


From the island point of view, the real 
puzzle is to find some use for the land 
and the people, some way in which they 
may have a place in the world and earn 
their living. Before the abolition of slav- 
ery, in 1848—it was introduced in 1680, 
about nine years after the Danes took 
possession — sugar-growing paid in St. 
Thomas, but the freed negroes refused to 
do field work, preferring to pick up a 
livelihood along the water-front. The 
land, therefore, has been almost aban- 
doned in this island. 

With proper guidance and manage- 
ment, a new sugar industry should be 
possible, and the cultivation of fruit, 
spices, and fiber plants might be success- 
fully carried on throughout the entire 
group. No doubt a profitable tourist 
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season will be developed from November, 
say, to April. Then the military or naval 
establishment that the American govern- 
ment contemplates must bring occupation 
and commercial opportunity to the na- 
tives, with sufficient returns to content 
their modest desires. 

And here we come back to the great 
question with which we started. Now 
that Uncle Sam has secured the islands, 
what military use can he make of them? 
It was not to redeem them from squalor, 
nor yet to create a popular pleasure- 
resort, that he paid so handsome a price 
for them, but to establish a great defen- 
sive outpost of the American flag. Can 
he do it? Is it among the possibilities 
of the islands? We do not know. 

St. Croix is wholly out of the question. 
It has no harbor of any size or quality. 
The roadstead at Frederiksted is its best 
anchorage. 

Now the harbor of Charlotte Amalie, 
about which much inflated nonsense has 
been written, is of limited capacity and 
only partial security. It is an oval bowl 
measuring a mile and a half by three- 
quarters of a mile, and it varies in depth 
from eighteen to forty-eight feet. Pos- 
sibly a fleet of fifty war-ships might an- 
chor in it, but that would be about the 
safety limit, making some allowance for 
trading-vessels. There are at present no 
faci}‘ties for coaling any such fleet, or for 
repairing ships of more than about three 
thousand tons; but of course the pro- 
vision of such facilities is only a matter 
of time and money. 

The deep water might be extended by 
dredging at considerable expense, and it 
is certain that the port is highly defen- 
sible. Its surrounding range of hills 
would afford marvelous emplacements for 
great guns, and its narrow entrance, only 
three hundred yards across, might be 
made unapproachable even by _ sub- 
marines; but its fatal defect is its ex- 
posure to hurricanes from the west and 
southwest. 

The wrecking of the two Hamburg- 
American boats mentioned above tells the 
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story. The West Indian hurricane is of 
irresistible fury. It uproots giant trees, 
picks up men and animals and whirls 
them through the air, bursts houses apart 
from the pressure of the wind, and piles 
the shores with vessels great and small. 
To organize a naval base in a harbor ex- 
posed periodically to this peril would be 
a last word in folly. 

So the outcome depends on the more 
or less unknown quantity in the deal— 
the all but unexplored St. John. It has 
several bays and harbors—notably Coral 
Bay—which are capacious, and are said 
to be hurricane-proof. Whether they are 
deep, defensible, and favorably situated 
from a strategic view-point, are questions 
that only the experts can decide. 


THE HOPE OF REVIVED PROSPERITY 


Such are the islands, until recently the 
Danish West Indies, now called the 
American Virgin Islands. They are full 
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of the relics of a romantic history, in 
which the pirates and buccaneers and the 
great fleets of England, France, Spain, 
and the Netherlands have been spectac- 
ular elements. They have an indescrib- 
able charm both for the eye and the 
imagination, but at present offer little of 
obvious tangible value. 

Still, they have potentialities. Very 
likely intelligent American control—en- 
terprise, capital, systematic methods— 


_may revive their former prosperity and 


bring comfort and better ideals to their 
inhabitants. At any rate, they are ours 
for better or for worse. We owe a duty 
to them, as to ourselves, of doing the best 
we can to lift them up. 

It is by no means improbable that we 
shall come to enjoy having them. What- 
ever may be the political or military out- 
come, they have a good chance of becom- 
ing a popular playground for our winter 
tourists. 











Salt ? 
































Unplumbed? Aye, like His wisdom, unexplored, 
Faith’s boundless vision, love’s untold reward, 
Hope’s radiant skies, immeasurably vast; 
Unsearchable as cycles of the past 

Or future’s unknown verge—thy depths imbued 
With His unfathomed, deep infinitude; 


Estranging? Yes, that alien lands may grow 
More eager common brotherhood to show; 
That distance, purple haze, and misty lore 
May lend enchantment to the farther shore 
And fancy, vision, dream, and rapture find 
Fulfilment in the poet’s prescient mind! 


TO THE SEA 


Wat bard was that who thought to censure thee 
With this: “The salt, unplumbed, estranging sea,” 
As if with cruel, triple curse to cause 

Thy restless waves to doubt His gracious laws? 
Ah, unknown bard, how blunt thy words, and yet 
What wisdom in thine austere epithet! 


Yea, so that preserved forevermore 

From foul stagnation, health should rule the shore; 
That purity should triumph undisguised, 

And hospitality be symbolized; 

Thy “covenant of salt ’—rejoice, oh, sea, 

That savor of His virtues bides in thee! 


Clarence Urmy 







































Eddie Levine and the Old 


George Washington Stuff 


BY WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 
Author of “ Just Woman,” “A Bad Guy,” etc. 


DDIE LEVINE was as typical of 
New York as a crowded car. He 
served his time in a public school 

and got his education from the street. 
Some of his companions of early boyhood 
developed into crooks. One of his most 
intimate chums of the days of roller-skates 
and short trousers achieved the electric 
chair and the front page. 

Eddie was too wise to go very far 
wrong. Wisdom, the acquisitive wisdom 
of the street, was the key-note of his 
character and the guiding star of his life. 
He was a wise guy! 

By the time he was ten years old he 
knew what happened to those who trod 
the path of crime. He understood the 
fate of the fellow who got in wrong with 
the cops. He knew the miserable living 
death that descended upon hopheads and 
souses. What of vice he saw at first hand, 
as a boy, was not a bad example to him, 
but a tip. None of that for Eddie! He 
was too wise. 

He sold newspapers, wore the livery of 
the Western Union, hopped bells in a 
Broadway hotel, checked hats in a fa- 
mously gay restaurant, worked as a helper 
in an automobile repair-shop, and became 
a chauffeur. 

He liked the automobile game. He 
knew there was money in it, and it rep- 
resented class and action; but he was too 
wise to remain a driver. Chauffeurs were 
pikers. The boys getting the money were 
the snappy guys who sold cars. Eddie 
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got on as a demonstrator for the Red 
Wing Company, which had an ornate 
showroom on Broadway, near Columbus 
Circle. 

By the time he was twenty-five he 
had achieved the position of salesman with 
the Red Wing people at a salary of fifty 
dollars per week. He was slim, trim, and 
sleek; had the nerve of an English sparrow 
and the front of a blue jay; wore form- 
fitting clothes that looked almost as well 
on him as he thought they would; and 
could get the use of a shop-car free any 
night he wanted one. Too wise to drink 
more than a very little, he spent several 
hours each week in a Y. M. C. A. gym- 
nasium, and most of his idle time in 
dancing. 

Whenever she’d let him, he danced with 
Neva Kleckner. According to Eddie’s 
estimate she was one wise kid. Her train- 
ing had been as nearly identical with his 
as gender permitted. A chronologically 
correct synopsis of her activities would 
read as follows: 

“Student in public school, cash-girl in 
a department-store, saleslady, student in 
a business college, stenographer in a 
down-town office.” 

She was slim and blond—and wise! 
Eddie, with his dancing ability and his 
car, found favor in her eyes, but—she 
was wise! She was-wise, and there was 
Henry Stoeppler. Henry was a little bit 
bald and more than a little stout, but he 
owned a score or more of profitable 
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patents, and was commonly reputed to be 
worth at least half a million dollars. And 
Neva was wise! 


Il 


THE evening newspapers carried the 
story of the sinking of a neutral ship with 
the loss of American lives. In a Broad- 
way vaudeville theater a Hebrew comedi- 
an, who was probably Irish in all but 
dialect and make-up, bawled a song de- 
scriptive of the inconvenience of life in 
the army. To the notes of the reveille he 
concluded his lay: 


“For fifteen a mont’, 
For fifteen a mont’, 
Let the Irish go to war!” 


The audience laughed. Eddie Levine, 
one of a gay party of six in a stage-box, 
applauded vigorously. 

“You spoke a whole edition, kid!” he 
muttered approvingly. “ Put another on 
the press!” 

Neva Kleckner turned her head and 
smiled at him over her shoulder. 

“ You’d look swell in a uniform, Eddie,” 
she teased him. 

“Yeh! I’d be handsome in a silk- 
lined mahogany suit, too, wouldn’t I? I’d 
look fine laid out flat with a nice big lily 
for a cravat! I’d rather have the chick- 
ens say, ‘Look at that poor job with 
knees that chum around together all the 
time, and feet that never get near enough 
to each other to know that they’re carry- 
in’ the same load, and be able to hear ’em 
say it, than to have ’em bet that I was a 
nice boy when I was alive, and not be able 
to sit up and rig a date on the strength of 
it! I'd look swell! Say, listen, Neva— 
these Greek statues up in the museum, 
some o’ them look pretty swell, don’t 
they? But you don’t see anybody datin’ 
‘em out for dinner, do you?” 

The comedian danced his exit, and the 
curtain rose on an animal act. Henry 
Stoeppler, sitting beside Neva, sighed and 
reached for his cigar-case. 

“T see by the paper that some of the 
regiments are coming back from the 
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border,” he ventured, apropos of the talk 
of war. 

“‘T bet them suckers are a sore bunch!” 
Eddie laughed. “You remember Gil 
Fredericks, Neva—with the Tesco people? 
Yeh! Well, he belonged to one of them 
National Guard things, and he wanted I 
should join. What a laugh! ‘I should 
sign my life away!’ I says to him. ‘I 
should give up my business and learn to 


keep step! For what?’ I asks him. ‘ For 
what?’ 
“*Tt’s a good graft,’ he tells me. ‘It 


ain’t like joining the army,’ he says. ‘ Oh, 
no! All you got to do is go to drill one 
night a week, and you meet a lot o’ nice 
people, and get in on a lot o’ swell dances. 
Every summer you get a two weeks’ 
camping-trip free and all that,’ he says. 
* And you know the way the chickens fall 
for a uniform,’ he says to me. ‘It’s a 
good bet.’ 

“** And suppose there’s a war or some- 
thing?’ I says to him. ‘ Do you still go 
to drill one night a week and meet a lot 
o’ nice people and all that?’ 

“* Oh, well,’ he says, ‘ there ain’t going 
to be any war.’ 

“** Maybe not,’ I says to him. ‘ But if 
there is, you can lay a heavy bet that 
little Eddie Levine ain’t going to be 
mixed up in it!’ , 

“IT won a laugh out of him for playing 
it so safe, but-it ain’t six months later he’s 
got to drop his job and beat it off down to 
the border, lookin’ for this—now—Villa 
guy. I guess I didn’t have any sense 
when I flagged that National Guard 
thing—oh, no!” 

“ Being a soldier don’t buy you any 
limousines,” Neva agreed idly. é 

The act finished with all the animals 
riding a sort of merry-go-round, atop of 
which sat a fuzzy little white lap-hound 
with an American flag in its teeth. 

“They always fall for that old red- 
white-and-blue finish, don’t they?” Eddie 
observed, surveying the applauding audi- 
ence disgustedly. “This old George 
Washington stuff gives me a pain!” 

“‘ He’s no relative of mine,” Neva said 


























languidly. “ Where we going after the 
show, Eddie?” 
III 


Eacu day in Europe thousands of men 
spent their lives in unimaginable agony; 
spent them over the counter of barbarism 
as the tithe of their generation toward 
the ultimate ransom of liberty. Time 
travailed that freedom, the child of its 
womb, nourished by the blood of free men 
since time was, might be born. The sword 
that Washington sheathed at Yorktown 
was bloody in France. The guns of Grant 
spoke in Flanders. 

Eddie Levine should fret about all that! 
He was off the war stuff. It bored him. 
Without emotion he glanced hurriedly at 
head-lines heralding the murder of Ameri- 
can women and children at sea, and turned 
to the sporting page, to read every word 
of the gossip about the impending base- 
ball strike. 

The President’s warning that the United 
States might yet be drawn into the con- 
flict made no impression. on him. He 
didn’t read it. He expressed himself 
casually to the effect that it would be a 
sucker play for the United States to get 
balled up in the mess. It was a matter 
of indifference to him, one way or the 
other. No matter what happened, he 
personally wouldn’t be involved. -Accord- 
ing to his philosophy a soldier was a 
sucker—and Eddie was wise! 

He sold Red Wing sixes, and danced, 
and worried about Neva Kleckner.. He 
feared that Henry Stoeppler was beating 
him out in the race for her favor. Henry 
had the money, and Neva was wise. 

“ Girly, where do I stand with you?” 
he asked abruptly one night late in the 
winter, while they were dining alone at a 
remote table in a Broadway café in the 
upper Nineties. 

“ High but unsteady,” she informed him 
frankly. “ You’re four hearts and a spade 
with me, Eddie—before the dsaw.” 

“ Before the draw? Listen, hon—will 
you stay in the pot and take a chance on 
filling?” 
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“Td like to, Eddie—honest I would; 
but it ‘Il cost me all my chips to gather 
that other card from the matrimonial 
deck, and if I don’t fill—phlooie!” 

“ What do you mean, all your chips?” 

“ What I said. It costs a girl all she’s 
got to draw cards when the minister deals, 
Eddie. If she loses, she’s through, unless 
she can get a divorce court to call the bet 
off, or else sit in a crooked game played 
with counterfeit money. I’m a gambler, 
Eddie, and my bank-roll is myself. Be- 
fore the draw I can ante along with a 
smile or a dance or a few kind words, 
but after I make the big bet I’m through. 
I’m gambling to win, but I don’t want to 
be a short sport. When I do make the 
big bet, I’ll make it without any idea of 
welshing or playing a crooked game if I 
lose. You’re four awfully good cards with 
me, Eddie; but it costs me too much to 
find out what you might be—after the 
draw!” 

“ And if you don’t draw to me—then 
what?” 

“‘T know where there’s a pat hand that 
I can play.” 

“* Stoeppler?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That fat sausage! 
him?” 

“Well, if he was poor but honest, I 
could bear losing him; but he’s got the 
money, Eddie, and he’s willing to marry 
me any time I say the word.” 

“Willing! Is that a reason to pin a 
rose on him? He’s willing ‘cause he 
knows he can’t get you any other way!” 

“ Everybody that knows me knows that. 
I don’t play with counterfeit money, 
before—or after—the draw.” 

“ Well, listen—do you—care anything 
about me—at all?” 

“ Suppose I do?” 

“Well, do you?” 

“Yes. I like Bronx cocktails, too, but 
I don’t drink ’em. I don’t drink ’em be- 
cause I know they’re not good for me; 
I know they don’t get me anywhere but 
in wrong, so I pass ’em up. I do like 
you, Eddie, but—what’s the use?” 


Do you—like 
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“ You’d marry this fat-headed Stoeppler 
just for his money when you—you love 
me? Yes, I said it! When you love me. 
You know you do, and I know you do— 
same as I love you. Say, you know 
you’re just the same to me as a third 
rail to an L train; I can’t get along 
without you. Don’t this love thing mean 
anything to you? Don’t you—” 

“Censor that, Eddie; censor it! It 
won’t do. Why shouldn’t I marry him 
for his money?” 

“ Why — why — because. That’s not 


right. No! I—I love you and you love 
me. You're not the sort of a girl who— 
who—” 


“Turn on the lights, Eddie! This is 
no movie. I wish it was; but the movies 
ain’t life. They’re just what most of us 
think we’d like life to be. We're most 
of us suckers and sapheads, Eddie, and 
the movies and books kid us along and 
get our dimes showing us that the suckers 
and sapheads win out in the stretch. And 
most of all they kid us women along with 
this love thing, Eddie. We all want -to 
fall for it, and the books and movies 
swing their overhead by showing us that 
we'll win out if we do; but we don’t! 
Oh, no, we don’t! This love thing is just 
the same to us women as a gold brick to 
a farmer—only more so. We all want it, 
and we’re easily persuaded that it’s best 
for us to have it. There’s many a girl 
turned down a swell match and joined 
on with a sweet shoe clerk, or a brawny 
motorman, after watching the film stars 
pick ‘em wrong on the screen and get 
away with it. But not me! I watched 
my mother have a tough time of it. The 
old man was all right in his way. He 
was a good citizen. He wanted mother 
and all us children to have everything in 
the world we wished for, but the best 
he could ever get us was twenty-five 
dollars a week. I’m not blaming him. 
He couldn’t help it any more than he 
could help being less than five feet eight 
inches tall. I was the youngest of five 
kids, and I watched my mother work and 
worry, and grow old before her time, to 
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make a little dab of money keep our home 
and give us kids half-decent clothes. And 
as soon as I was old enough to know 
anything, I knew this—none of that for 
little Neva! At first I didn’t know how 
I was going to get out of it, but I knew 
I was. I kept my eyes and ears open, 
and I learned that marrying real money 
was the only way out for a girl like me. 
I learned something else, and that was 
that the thing most likely to steer me 
wrong was love. I knew that the only 
thing that was going to stop me was 
falling for some fellow who didn’t have 
the price—and I made up my mind not 
to fall. I educated myself as best I 
could. I’m no highbrow. I didn’t even 
get myself enough culture to throw the 
bluff that I come of an aristocratic old 
family that lost its money; but I learned 
enough to get out of the store and into 
business offices, where I’d have more 
chance of meeting the kind of men I 
wanted to meet in nearer the right way. 
I’ve played the game to win from the 
time I first began to understand that 
there was a game to be played, and I’m 
not going to pass up a pat hand now for 
the chance to draw to a four-card flush. 
I like you an awful lot, Eddie—honest 
I do. I like you more than any fellow 
I ever knew. If I gave you a chance 
to—to make love to me, you could prob- 
ably fuss me into falling for you, money 
or no money; but I won’t give you the 
chance. I’m going to marry money, 
Eddie. According to the rules of the 
game I’ve got to take a man along with 
the cash. It doesn’t do you a bit of good 
to know it, but I’d rather that man were 
you than any one else!” 

Eddie took a deep breath and slipped 
a relieving forefinger between his neck and 
a collar that suddenly seemed much too 
tight for him. 

“Phew!” he whistled. “You're a 
merry little ray of sunshine! You're sure 
you didn’t make any careless remark that 
might leave me a little hope? ‘ The court 
martial finds you innocent,’ says the gen- 
eral, in a tone of voice; ‘so you'll be 























shot at dawn instead of sunrise.’ I win, 
so I lose. ‘I love you, Harold—here’s 
your hat; and don’t kick the elevator- 
boy as you go out!’” 

“T’m sorry, Eddie!” 

“ Sorry for what?” 

“Why, that things aren’t—that you— 
that we can’t—can’t—” 

“ Don’t blush—whistle. Always whistle 
when your tongue trips over a tooth that 
way. Sorry that we can’t get married— 
is that what you were trying to say?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Listen! Don’t waste any sympathy 
on us; save it for Stoeppler. If he thinks 
one-half as much of you as I do, he’s 
going to be entitled to a lot of kind 
thoughts, because he’s going to lose you. 
Don’t spend any good money on crape 
for my door-knob until I’m on. ice. 
There’s two sides to every story, and 
you’ve only heard your own. If I can 
tell one half as bright as yours was 
gloomy, you'll be picking out the fur- 
niture for our flat before I’m done. I’m 
glad you look at this thing in a business 
way. When it comes to peddling the 
Romeo line of argument with deep chest- 
tones and a sick look in the eyes, I’m 
in as wrong as a fresh-landed Jewish im- 
migrant.trying to hold a bundle in each 
hand and ask an Irish subway guard 
where Bleecker Street is. But business— 
oh, girly! All John D. Rockefeller’s got 
on me is a start. If him and me had 
begun together, he’d never have had time 
to find out whether a golf-club was a 
stick or an organization! Now this is 
business, see? I’m a stock-certificate, 
and you’re going to invest yourself in me. 
You think now that you’re going to take 
a stock known as Henry Stoeppler. No! 
You’re going to load up with Eddie 
Levine, preferred, unlimited, and on his 
way. That’s me! Stoeppler’s fat, foolish, 
and forty odd. He’s got money, but so 
has money got wings, and his is just as 
liable to fly as anybody else’s. Then 
what? You haven’t got the money you 
do want, and you have got a husband that 
you don’t want; whereas, if you invest in 
6 
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Eddie Levine, and some gorilla strong- 
arms us for our bank-roll, you've still got 
something you like, anyway. Henry’s got 
half a million, and he’s proud of it. If 
I was his age and only had that much, 
I’d be trying to find out what kept me 


poor. He’s going, and I’m coming. I’m 
coming strong, too. You know I saw 
some of this poverty stuff myself when 
I was a kid, and I don’t like it any better 
than you do. Two rooms and a bath— 
on the floor below—is not my idea of a 
happy home. No! I’ve got ideas, and all 
I need is time to cash ’em. 

“You know all my folks gave me was 
the breath of life; what else I’ve got I 
had to get. I started from scratch, and 
I had to spend time looking for the proper 
track to run on before I could show my 
speed. Now there’s money in the auto- 
mobile game; it’s the right track for my 
stride, and I’m going some! Figure my 
future speed from the time I’ve already 
made since I went with the Red Wing 
people. Where’ll I be five—ten years 
from now? I'll be up there, won’t I? 
And you'll be along with me!” 

“ It’s a pretty story, Eddie, and you tell 
it well. I wish it was true!” 

“ It’s going to be true.” 

“Yes? Heaven’s going to be a nice 
place, too—so I’m told; but that don’t 
make a meal in a quick-lunch foddery on 
earth taste like a real good dinner to me. 
You’re not talking business when you tell 
me what’s going to be.” 

“ Certainly I am. If I’m a salesman, 
and show you a stock that’s worth a 
dollar a share, and prove to you that it’s 
going to be worth three hundred in a 
certain length of time — that’s business, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tf you sent the proof through the 
mails it would probably be an infraction 
of the postal laws.” 

“No! This is not bunk; it’s business. 
It’s a straight business proposition. I 
can prove to you that I’m as nearly safe 
an investment as you can make. An ab- 
solutely safe bet is the same kind of an 
animal as complete purity in politics; 
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there ain’t no such. If I bet my shoes 
and my near-silks on a royal straight 
flush, that’s no proof that I’m not goin’ 
home barefoot. I may win according to 
Hoyle, but according to some yegg who’s 
in the game with a black-jack I may lose. 
The only man who ain’t in constant 
danger of losing all he’s got is the man 
who ain’t got anything. I’m as near a 
safe investment as there is. Now listen!” 

Eagerly he argued his case, citing his 
quick rise in the automobile business, de- 
scribing the esteem in which he was held 
by the big men with the Red Wing Com- 
pany, and declaring the certainty of his 
acquisition of power and money. Neva 
traced meaningless designs on the table- 
cloth with her finger and maintained a 
defensive calm. 

“You say you’re going to be made 
manager of one of the big branch offices 
in the near future?” she asked when he 
had finished. 

“ Any day now,” he assured her ear- 
nestly. “ I wouldn’t be surprised if it was 
waiting for me when I go down to work 
in the morning.” 

“T’d hate to have you find it waiting 
for you to-morrow morning, if I thought 
you had a weak heart!” she countered 
dryly. “Eddie, if I had a shorthand 
record of the things you’ve claimed for 
yourself to-night, I think I could have 
you pinched for fraudulent advertising. 
I wish what you’ve told me was true, but 
I don’t think it is. Now I'll tell you 
what I’ll do. If you’re given charge of a 
big branch office within the next—say six 
weeks, I’ll take that as a tip and—and 
draw to you.” 

“Tf—if I get that branch within six 
weeks you'll marry me? Right then?” 

“Yes. I’m a fool to do it, but—well, 
I’ve been playing it wise all my life, and 
I'd like to act natural once. Why is it 
that all the things we’d like to do are 
foolish?” 

“T don’t know. Make it two months!” 


“ No.” 
“ Please!” 
“No. The six weeks will just be that 
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much time of useless hope for both of us, 
with a big explosion of disappointment 
at the end of it. And I can’t stall with 
Henry Stoeppler much longer. I’ve got 
to play or chuck him into the discard 
pretty soon.” 

“Two months!” 

“ No! ” 

“ All right, then—six weeks goes. How 
does it feel to be engaged?” 

“When you get the position, Eddie!” 

“T'll get that!” he bragged. “ Leave 
it to me. I congratulate you on your 
good judgment, kid. You’re making the 
wisest move of your young life in 
marrying me!” 

“T haven’t married you yet, Eddie, and 
I’m not going to, unless—” 

“ Unless I pass the test. I get you!” 

“ No backing out, Eddie. If you make 
good, I’ll marry you. If you don’t—” 

“T leave by the servants’ entrance and 
make little noise. I’m on. If I lose out, 
I won’t sing any sad music under your 
window; but I’m going to win.” 

Neva reached across the table impul- 
sively and laid her hand on his. 

“TI hope you do, Eddie,” she said, with 
a throaty break in her voice. “Oh, boy, 
I hope you do!” 


IV 


Eppre hoped so, too. He tried to be- 
lieve, but the best he could do was to 
hope. His assertion of confidence in his 
ability to land a branch managership in 
six weeks’ time was a self-consolatory 
whistle in the dark. He believed in him- 
self and i¢ his ultimate success; but the 
attainment of the job he had bragged of 
landing within six weeks was _ highly 
improbable. 

Five of the allotted weeks went by, 
and he seemed as far from his goal as on 
the night when he made the bargain with 
Neva. Then the impossible occurred. 
The boss from Detroit picked him to take 
charge of the Chicago office and inject 
some “ pep ” into its conduct. According 
to the boss, the Chicago branch was five 
years behind the times in its methods, and 


























five years is an eon as time is reckoned in 
the automobile business. 

Eddie left the office after the interview 
with the sensation of being a filmy, float- 
ing substance, rather than a man of flesh 
and blood who touched anything so pro- 
saic as the earth with anything so ordinary 
as feet. He was charged with an electric 
sense of gratitude. The day was bright 
and warm. The nation was on the verge 
of war, and the city was brilliant with 
snapping flags. In his elation Eddie saw 
them as the symbols of the land in which 
he had had the opportunity to exercise his 
wits to the end of achievement. Vaguely 
he sensed himself as a beneficiary of the 
country those flags represented. Bits of 
patriotic vaudeville songs sang in his 
brain. 

He couldn’t get in touch with Neva 
until she came home from the down-town 
office in which she was employed, and he 
didn’t want to see or talk with any one 
else just then; so he walked on alone, 
and his aimless wandering brought him 
before a grim, gray stone armory where 
recruiting was in process. He passed the 
large main entrance, above which hung 
a banner urging enlistment, and strolled 
toward a crowd gathered at an adjacent 
corner. 

A man standing on an upended box 
was luridly abusing the United States and 
urging his hearers not to enlist. 

“ They ask you to fight for your coun- 
try!” he sneered. “ What for? It ain’t 
your country, is it? No! It’s Morgan’s 
country, an’ Rockefeller’s! The land o’ 
the free—that’s a hot laugh’ Why, an 
ordinary man’s no more free here than 
he is in darkest Russia. Why, an ordinary 
man—” 

“ You’re a twelve-cylinder liar!”’ Eddie 
Levine shouted furiously. 

The cry had come from his lips all 
unpremeditated. Dimly he wondered at 
having uttered it, and found it strange 
that he should be elbowing his way sav- 
agely through the crowd toward the man 
on the box. An impelling power of hot 
rage was in command of him, and he 
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obeyed its behest without conscious 
volition. 

“ Here’s a nice, meek little slave who 
wants to go abroad and fight for his 
master’s country!” the street orator 
snarled. 

“ T don’t need to go any place to fight!” 
Eddie panted, as he jerked himself free 
of the impeding crowd. “I got all the 
materials I need right here!” 

“ Now, take it easy, my friend,” the 
speaker urged nervously, suddenly realiz- 
ing that this interrupter might actually 
present his argument in a physical form. 
“ We’re intelligent human beings, and we 
can reason this thing—” 

“ Reason with this!” Eddie invited him. 

“ This,” was a knuckled fist that 
spatted jarringly against the speaker’s 
nose and sent him sprawling on the 
pavement. 

Shortly thereafter a number of guards- 
men on duty about the recruiting-station 
at the armory charged through the crowd 
and pried Eddie away from his antagonist. 
The erstwhile orator was badly mauled, 
but, seeing Eddie in the grip of the 
guardsmen, essayed sarcasm. 

“ You’re pretty anxious to fight, but I 
don’t see any uniform on you!” he 
sneered. “ You make a lot of talk, but 
you wouldn’t enlist to do guard duty at 
an old ladies’ home!” 

“ You’re a liar!” Eddie panted, strug- 
gling to reach him again. “ I’m an Amer- 
ican, I am, and I’ll enlist whenever they 
need me!” 

“ Do you mean that?” inquired one of 
the guardsmen who held him. 

“You bet I mean it!” 

The man in khaki chuckled, and turned 
Eddie about so that he faced the armory. 

“ Right this way, kid,” he invited him. 
“ T’'ll lead you to the place. ‘g 


V 


NeEvA KLECKNER was alone in the two- 
room apartment on West Sixty-Fifth 
Street that she shared with a girl friend, 
when Eddie entered, pale of face and wild 
of eye. 
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“T got it!” he announced abruptly. 
“TI got charge of the Chicago office!” 

Neva caught her breath sharply and 
then swayed toward him with an unin- 
telligible croon of happiness. 


“ Wait!” Eddie said sharply. “ Wait 


aminute! There’s going to be a war, and 
I’m stuck for it, see? I enlisted this 
afternoon.” 


For a whole minute Neva stared at him 
unbelievingly, and the color drained from 
her cheeks. 

“ You—what?” she muttered. 

“T enlisted this afternoon, that’s what 
—in the National Guard, and we’re liable 
to be called out any minute. I know 
you'll think I’m crazy, but listen! Ifa 
pal plays on the level with me, and gives 
me a chance when I need it, I’m going to 
come back at him if I can, ain’t 1? I’m 
out to get mine wherever the getting’s 
good, but I never yet went cold on a 
friend that had done me a good turn. 
This country’s my friend, ain’t it? You 
bet it is! It gave me the chance to start 
with nothing at all and grab a little some- 
thing for myself; and if it needs me I’m 
going to the front for it—get me? That’s 
the kind of a sketch I am; and if the 
worst is coming to me for being that way, 
I'll take it standing!” 

“ You enlisted!” Neva muttered in a 
flat voice, two spots of angry red rising 
in her cheeks. “ You enlisted, and you 
may be called out any time! What about 
your new job?” 

“I don’t know,” Eddie admitted desper- 
ately. “ Gaflooy, maybe.” 

“ Gaflooy is right!” Neva agreed with 
him harshly. “ You got your job and you 
enlisted! And you’re what I’ve been 
hoping and praying would—oh, you make 


me laugh!” 

“ Neva, I—” 

“ Never mind the movie stuff! There’s 
nothing keeping you, is there? There’s 


your hat right there on the table. You 


got your job, and—oh, good night! Good 
night and good-by!” 

The telephone rang, and Neva whisked 
across the room to answer it. 
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“ Hello!” she called. ‘“ Who? Oh, 
yes—send him right up.” She turned 
and fixed Eddie with a stare of cold wrath. 
“It’s Henry Stoeppler,” she informed 
him. “He’s coming up. And do you 
know what I’m going to do?” 

“JT guess I do,” Eddie muttered 
miserably. 

“I’m going to accept him,” she 
continued inexorably. “TI shall tell him 
so right now!” 

There was a knock on the door, and in 
answer to Neva’s curt invitation Stoeppler 
entered. He greeted her, and surveyed 
Eddie in astonishment. 

“You look like something the ebb tide 
forgot,” he jested. “ What ails you?” 

“He’s a soldier,” Neva volunteered 
acidly. “ He’s going to be a little tin 
hero and peel potatoes for the honor of 
his country. He’s enlisted!” 

“He’s what?” Stoeppler gasped. “ En- 
listed! Is that right, Eddie?” 

Too dazed and miserable to speak, 
Eddie nodded assent. 

“ Enlisted!” Stoeppler repeated, and 
suddenly went into a gurgly hysteria of 
fat laughter. 

His round, coarse face, ordinarily of a 
mild mauve tint, grew violently purple 
under the stress of his wheezy mirth. He 
collapsed into a chair and abandoned 
himself to laughter that reddened his 
small, dull eyes and accentuated the 
ugliness of his flabby features. 

“That’s rich!” he mouthed huskily. 
“ And I always thought you were a wise 
guy! Enlisted! Why, you poor fish, 
don’t you know that war’s a practical 
certainty, and that you're in for it? Oh, 
this is too good! Did they get you when 
you were soused, or have you gone insane? 
Or are you just a plain, ordinary, common 
or garden variety of sucker after all?” 

Eddie looked upon the older man 
without resentment. He sighed and drew 
himself erect. 

“T know how you look at this thing,” 
he said quietly, and there was a ring of 
simple dignity in his voice; “ but I’m glad 
I enlisted, and I’m getting gladder every 


























minute. It’s going to cost me a lot, but 
I won’t welsh. Any four-flush artist will 
stand with a friend if it don’t cost him 
anything, but it takes a regular guy to 
come through in a pinch and put himself 
in the hole doing it. You know if this— 
now — Washington, and — and—and ”— 
he cast about in his mind for remembrance 
of some other hero of American history, 
and could find none—“ Washington and 
all them people hadn’t come through when 
they did, maybe this—maybe we wouldn’t 
have—well, they put this country on its 
feet and passed it on to us as a pretty 
good friend, and I—go on and laugh, if 
you want to! I’m no ballyhoo wizard 
when it comes to passing this Fourth of 
July stuff, but I’m not sorry I enlisted— 
do you get that? I’m glad of it!” 

“You rosy, rosy farmer. you!” Stoep- 
pler wheezed. “ You talk like a candidate! 
Why, you poor sucker, don’t you know 
that—”’ 

“ That ‘ll be all from you!” 

The words came from Neva’s lips, and 
they were addressed unmistakably to 
Henry Stoeppler. He stopped laughing 
as suddenly as if some one had touched 
an electric button that controlled his 
mirth. She stood facing him in anger, 
her cheeks aflame, her eyes bright with 
rage. 

“Why — why, Neva!” Henry gasped, 
hoisting himself ponderously from his 
chair. ‘“ What’s the matter? I was only 
kidding your little friend for being such 
a sucker to—” 

“ Kidding him!” Neva _ interrupted 
scornfully. “‘ Him! Why, say, they ought 
to have special cattle-cars in this town for 
such as you, so men like him wouldn’t 
have to be insulted by riding with you! 
Where’d you buy a license to come up 
here to my apartment and insult my 
friends?” 

“ Neva, I didn’t mean—” 

“Never mind what you meant! It’s 
what I mean that counts. I mean this— 
I’m through with you. I don’t want to 
hear anything more from you. Now, shut 
that door quick—from the outside. You 
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hear me! And try not to be seen on 
your way out. There’s a rule against 
having dogs in this house!” 

Astounded to dumbness, Stoeppler 
stumbled out as if physically forced from 
the room by the flare of the girl’s wrath. 
As he closed the door behind him, Neva 
threw her arms about Eddie and 
abandoned herself to weeping. 

“I’m so proud of you, honey!” she 
sobbed. “ And I’m so sorry I was mean! 
Oh, I was so mean and little, Eddie— 
but I never will be again. Oh, honey, 
I’m so proud of you!” 

“You mean it, girly?” he asked 
hoarsely. “ You mean it won’t make any 
difference because I—” 

“ There’s nothing makes any difference 
but just you and me, and both of us doing 
the square thing, Eddie. I didn’t believe 
anybody was ever on the level like you 
are, Eddie. I’m so proud of you!” 

“ Girly, listen. I don’t know what’s 
going to come of this thing. Maybe I'll 
have to go away pretty soon—and all. 
I don’t know. My job—I—” 

“T don’t care what happens, Eddie— 
honest I don’t. You’re the gamest, 
squarest kid that ever lived, and I want 
to play fifty-fifty with you on that game 
stuff all the way through. If you got to 
go, I'll keep right on at my job till you 
get back, Eddie; and if any man looks at 
me twice during the same day, while 
you’re gone, I’ll have him pinched. And 
when you get back I—we—we—” 

“You'll wait, kid? You'll wait, if I 
have to go? And you'll marry me when 
I get back?” 

“Marry you? Say, Eddie, if I’m a 
single woman a week after you get back, 
I'll sue you for breach of promise!” 

“ Kid! Aw, listen! I don’t know what 
to say! You’re some girl, that’s all— 
you’re some girl! I'll make good for you 
and get the kale yet, honey. I—” 

“ Don’t, Eddie, please! I don’t care 
anything about the money and all that, 
as long as you’re game and square like 
you are. I always tried to play square 
and according to the rules of the game, 
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but—listen, Eddie—there’s some rules I 
didn’t understand; some rules about this 
—this love thing, and—and being square 
with your country like you said, and all. 
Eddie, rules like them is the real ones. 
And from now on we'll play according to 
”em—won’t we?” 

“ Kid! Aw, say, you’re some girl!” 

“ It—it’s movie stuff, Eddie, but—it’s 
real, isn’t it?” 

“You said it! Girl, I sure thought 
I’d passed up my chance for you after I 
enlisted, and I got to thinking maybe— 
maybe—”’ 

“ You couldn’t get away from me with 
wings! I’m so proud of you, Eddie, 
playing square and being game!” 


VI 


Eacu day in Europe thousands of men 
spent their lives in unimaginable agony; 
spent them over the counter of barbarism 
as the tithe of their generation toward the 
ultimate ransom of liberty. And among 
those who spent freely of their flesh and 
blood in the orgy of battle were thousands 
who had been the French or English 
counterparts of Eddie Levine prior to the 
4th of August, 1914. 

Each day in the United States white- 
haired men, with personal knowledge of 
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the sturdy, soil-sprung Americans of yes- 
terday, looked from their club windows 
at the passing throngs, so liberally be- 
sprinkled with shrewd, slim, slangy Eddie 
Levines, and mistrusted because they mis- 
understood. They saw the froth on the 
rapid stream of modern American life, 
and doubted its depth. They saw the 
follies and affectations, the foxlike ma- 
terial shrewdness and flippant philosophy 
of the Eddie Levines,-and shook their 
heads sadly. They dared no more than 
hope that the battle-strong souls of men 
underlay it all. 

They forgot that the tinder of the mass 
is a substance that flames only to the 
spark of ultimate need. They saw only 
that it was aglow in but few spots, and 
did not note that under its protective 
tarpaulin of gay indifference it was dry 
and clean. 

Holding Neva close in his arms, Eddie 
looked through the window at a large 
flag offered to the breeze from the third 
floor of the house opposite. A little hint 
of something akin to devotional awe crept 
into his street-wise eyes. 

“Girly,” he whispered. “ There’s 
something in this old George Washington 
stuff, ain’t there? There’s something in 
it, after all!” 





THE HEART OF MY COUNTRY 


I CANNOT see you, sweet, I may not turn my head; 
There are only the swell of the khaki sea and the lure of the flag instead. 


What if I never come back? 


What if I never do? 


It’s my right hand that I give my land, and the heart of my country is you! 


Think of the honor, sweet, think what it is I've done; 
I've joined the ranks of a shadowy host fhat reaches to Lexington; 
And it’s left foot follow the right till I come to the end of the road; 





I've left you far behind me. 


I'll make my fight for a nation’s right where the seed of the shrapnel’s sowed. 


God, if you only knew 


The love that is tearing me out of myself—the love of my country and you! 
The wells have sprung till they’re dry, but never a tear you've shed; 


You've given me cheer to last a year, and more, if the truth be said! 


A blessing upon you, dear, and a lift when you carry a load! 


There’s a thing I'll ask and a thing I'll take when I've planted the row I've hoed. 


But what if I never come back? 


What if I never do? 


It’s my right hand that I give my land, and the heart of my country is you! 





Lucene L. Goodenow 































THE STORY OF 


The aie Sun. 


A NEWSPAPER IS THE MOST NEARLY HUMAN OF ALL INANIMATE THINGS— 
“THE STORY OF THE SUN” IS A. ROMANCE FASCINATING, 
ILLUMINATING, DELIGHTFUL 


By Frank M. O’Brien 


EDITORIAL NOTE — — This is the third of a series of articles narrating the 
history of the New York Sun, and giving a vital, intimate view of New York life and 
journalism during more than eighty eventful years. The first article, printed in the May 
number, told of the founding of the paper by Benjamin H. Day, in September, 1833, 
and of its rapid rise to success. The second, published in June, gave a full account of 











the memorable moon hoax, which made the Sun famous all over the world. 


HE usefulness of Richard Adams 
Locke as a Sun reporter did not 
end with the moon hoax. Far 

from expressing regret that its employee 
had gulled half the earth, the Sun con- 
tinued to meet exposure with a calm and 
almost flippant front, insisting that it 
would never admit the non-existence of 
the man-bats until official contradiction 
arrived from Edinburgh or the Cape of 
Good Hope. The paper realized the value, 
in public interest, of Locke’s name, and 
was proud to announce, in November of 
1835, that it had commissioned Locke to 
write another series of articles, telling the 
story of the “Life and Adventures of 
Manuel Fernandez, otherwise Richard C. 
Jackson, convicted of the murder of John 
Roberts, and to be executed at the Belle- 
vue Prison, New York, on Thursday next, 
the 19th instant.” 

This was a big beat, for the young men 
of the Courier and Enquirer, and perhaps 
of the Herald, had been trying to get a 
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yarn from the criminal, a Spaniard who 
had served in foreign wars, had been cap- 
tured by savages in Africa, and had had 
many other adventures. Fernandez was 
convicted of killing another sailor for his 
attention to Fernandez’s mistress, a Mrs. 
Schultz; and for about three weeks Locke 
spent several hours a day in the con- 
demned man’s cell. The “ Life and Ad- 
ventures,” which was printed on the first 
page of the Sun, ran serially from No- 
vember 14 to November 25, and was 
read with avidity. 

It was ironical that the hero of the 
story, who had expressed to Locke an 
eagerness to have his career set before the 
public in its true light, was prevented 
from reading the later instalments; for the 
law, taking no cognizance of the literary 
side of the matter, went about its business, 
and Fernandez was hanged in the Bellevue 
yard on the roth, a morning when the 
Sun’s narrative had wrecked the sailor off 
the coast of Wales. Mr. Locke reported 
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the execution and drew upon the autopsy 
to verify the “ Adventures.” 


It is an interesting fact that the corpse of 
Fernandez exhibited marks of all those serious 
injuries which are recorded in the course of our 
narrative of his life, more particularly that 
dreadful fracture of his vertebre which he 
suffered in Leghorn. 


The mere word of a “ medical gentle- 
man immediately from Scotland ” was no 
longer to be relied upon! 


THE GREAT NEW YORK FIRE OF 1835 


The Sun’s story of the great fire of De- 
cember, 1835, sounds like Locke, but it 
may have been written by one of the other 
bright young men who worked for Benja- 
min H. Day. Among them were William 
M. Prall, who succeeded Wisner as the 
court reporter, and Lucius Robinson. 

“ Robinson seemed to be a young man 
of excellent ideas, but not very highly 
educated,” Mr. Day remarked about fifty 
years later. 

Perhaps the Day standards were very 
high. Robinson was twenty-six when he 
worked on the Sum. He had been edu- 
cated at an academy in Delhi, New York, 
and after that had studied law and been 
admitted to the bar. He was too poor to 
practise at once, and went into newspaper 
work to make a living. After leaving the 
Sun he was elected district attorney of 
Greene County, and in 1843 was appoint- 
ed master of chancery in New York. He 
left the Democratic party when the Re- 
publican party was organized, but re- 
turned to his old political allegiance after 
the Civil War. In 1876 he was elected 
Governor of New York—an achievement 
which still left him a little less famous 
than his fellow reporter, Locke. 

“Give us one of your real Moscow 
fires,” sighed the Sun in the first week of 
its existence. 

The prayer was answered a little more 
than two years later, when about twenty 
blocks south of Wall Street, between 
Broad Street and the East River, were 
consumed. The fire started late in the 
evening of Wednesday, December 16, and 
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all that the Sun printed about it the next 
morning was one triple-leaded paragraph: 


POSTSCRIPT—HALF PAST 1 O’CLOCK— 
A TREMENDOUS CONFLAGRATION is now 
raging in the lower part of the city. The 
Merchants’ Exchange is in flames. Nearly all 
the blocks in the triangle bounded by William 
and Wall Streets and the East River are con- 
sumed! Several hundred buildings are already 
down, and the firemen have given out. God 
only knows where the fire will be arrested. 


On Friday morning the Sun had two 
and a half columns about the fire, and 
gave an approximately correct estimate 
that seven hundred buildings had been 
burned, at a loss of twenty million dollars. 
The calamity provided an opportunity for 
the fine writing then indulged in, and the 
fire reporter did not overlook it; nor did 
he forget Moscow. Here are typical ex- 
tracts: 


Where but thirty hours since was the rich and 
prosperous theater of a great and productive 
commerce, where enterprise and wealth ener- 
gized with bold and commanding efforts, now 
sits despondency in sackcloth and a wide and 
dreary waste of desolation reigns. 

It seemed as if God were running in his anger 
and sweeping away with the besom of his wrath 
the proudest monuments of man, Destruction 
traveled and triumphed on every breeze, and 
billows of fire rolled over and buried in their 
burning bosoms the hopes and fortunes of thou- 
sands. Like the devouring element when it fed 
on Moscow’s palaces and ‘towers, it was literally 
a “sea of fire,” and the terrors of that night of 
wo and ruin rolling years will not be able to 
efface. 

The merchants of the First Ward, like Marius 
in the ruins of Carthage, sit with melancholy 
moans, gazing at the graves of their fortunes, 
and the mayrnful mementoes of the dreadful 
devastation that reigns. 


On the afternoon of the following day 
the Sun got out an extra edition of thirty 
thousand copies, its normal morning issue 
of twenty-three thousand being too small 
to satisfy the popular demand. The 
presses ran without stopping for nearly 
twenty-four hours. 

On Monday, the 21st, the Sun had the 
enterprise to print a map of the burned 
district. Copies of the special fire edi- 
tions went all over the world. At least 
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one of them ran up against poetic justice. 
When it reached Canton, China, six 
months after the fire, the English news- 
paper there classed the story of the con- 
flagration with Locke’s “ Astronomical 
Discoveries,” and begged its readers not 
to be alarmed by the new hoax. 


THE GROWING PROSPERITY OF THE SUN 


The Sun had grown more and more 
prosperous. In the latter part of 1835 its 
four pages, each eleven and one-half by 
eighteen inches, were so taken up with 
advertising that it was not unusual to find 
reading-matter in only five of the twenty 
columns. Some days the publisher would 
apologize for leaving out advertisements; 
on other days, for having so little room 
for news. He promised relief, and it came 
on January 4, 1836, when the paper was 
enlarged. It remained a four-page Sun, 
but the pages were increased in size to 
fourteen by twenty inches. In announc- 
ing the enlargement, the third in a year, 
the Sun remarked: 


We are now enabled to print considerably 
more than twenty-two thousand copies, on both 
sides, in less than eight hours. No establishment 
in this country has such facilities, and no daily 
newspaper in the world enjoys so extensive a 
circulation. : 


In thie first enlarged edition Mr. Day 
made the boast that the Sun now had a 
circulation more than double that of all 
the sixpenny respectables combined. He 
had a word, too, about the penny papers 
that had sprung up in the Sun’s wake: 


One after another they droppe@ and fell in 
quick succession as they had sprung up; and all, 
with but one exception worth regarding, have 
gone to the-“ receptacle of things lost upon 
earth.” Many of these departed ephemerals 
have struggled hard to keep within their nostrils 
the breath of life; and it is a singular fact that 
with scarcely an exception they have employed, 
as a means of bringing a knowledge of their 
being before the public, the most unlimited and 
reckless abuse of ourselves, the impeachment of 
our character, public and private; the implica- 
tions, moral and political; in short, calumny in 
all its forms. 

As to the last survivor of them worth note, 
which remains, we have only to say, the little 
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, the news value of Wall Street. 
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world we opened has proved large enough for 
us both. 


The exception to the general rule of 
early mortality was probably the Herald. 
In spite of this broad attitude toward his 
only successful competitor, Day could not 
keep from swapping verbal shots with 
Bennett. The Sun said: 


Bennett, whose only chance of dying an up- 
right man will be that of hanging perpendicu- 
larly upon a rope, falsely charges the proprietor 
of this paper with being an infidel, the natural 
effect of which calumny will be that every 
reader will believe him to be a good Christian. 


Day had a dislike for Colonel Webb, of 
the Courier and Enquirer, almost as great 
as his enmity toward Bennett; so when 
Webb assaulted Bennett on January 19, 
1836, it was rather a hard story to write. 
This is the Sun’s account of the fray: 


Low as he has fallen, both in the public 
estimation and his own, we were astonished to 
learn last evening that Colonel Webb had 
stooped so far beneath anything of which we 
had ever conceived it possible for him to be 
guilty, as publicly, and before the eyes of hun- 
dreds who knew him, to descend to a public 
personal chastisement of that villainous libel on 
humanity of all kinds, the notorious vagabond 
Bennett. But so it is. 

As the story is told to us by an eye-witness, 
the colonel met the brawling coward in Wall 
Street, took him by the throat, and with a 
cowhide striped the human parody from head to 
foot. For the space of nearly twenty minutes, 
as we are told, did the right arm of the colonel 
ply his weapon with unremitted activity, at 
which time the bystanders, who evidently en- 
joyed the scene mightily, interceded in behalf of 
the suffering, supplicating wretch, and Webb 
suffered him to run. 

Had it been a dog, or any other decent animal, 
or had the colonel himself with a pair of good, 
long tongs removed a polecat from his office, 
we know not that we would have been so much 
surprised; but that he could, by any possibility, 
have so far descended from himself as to come 
in public contact with the veriest reptile that 
ever defiled the paths of decency, we could not 
have believed. 





THE RISE OF JAMES GORDON BENNETT 


Webb’s quarrel with Bennett grew out 
of the Herald’s financial articles. Ben- 
nett was the first newspaperman to see 
When he 
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was a writer on the Courier and Enquirer, 
and one of Webb’s most useful men, he 
made a study of stocks, not as a specula- 
tor, but as an investigator. He had a 
taste for money matters. In 1824, five 
years after his arrival in America from 
the land of his birth, Scotland, he tried to 
establish a commercial school in New 
York and to lecture on political economy. 
He could not make a go of it, and so re- 
turned to newspaper work as reporter, 
paragrapher, and poet. 

In 1828 he became Washington corre- 
spondent of the Enquirer, and it was at his 
suggestion that Webb, in 1829, bought 
that paper and consolidated it with his 
own Courier. Bennett was a Tammany 
Society man, therefore a Jacksonian. He 
left Webb because of Webb’s support of 
Nicholas Biddle, and started a Jackson 
organ, the Pennsylvanian, in Philadelphia. 
This was a failure. 

Meanwhile Bennett had seen the Sun 
rise, and he felt that there must be room 
for another penny paper in New York. 
With his knowledge of stocks he believed 
that he could make Wall Street news a 
telling feature. In his second issue of the 
Herald, May 11, 1835, he printed the 
first money-market report, and three days 
later he ran a table of sales on the Stock 
Exchange. At this time, and for three 
years afterward, Bennett visited Wall 
Street daily and wrote his own reports. 

His flings at the United States Bank, 
of which Webb’s friend Biddle was presi- 
dent, and his stories of alleged stock spec- 
ulations by the colonel himself, were the 
cause of Webb’s animosity toward his for- 
mer associate. Bennett took Webb’s as- 
sault calmly, and even wrote it up in the 
Herald, suggesting at the end that Webb’s 
torn overcoat had suffered more damage 
than anything else. 

Day’s quarrel with Bennett, which 
never reached the physical stage, was the 
natural outcome of an intense rivalry 
among the most successful penny papers 
of that period—the Sun, the Herald, and 
the Transcript. Against the sixpenny re- 


spectables these three were one for all and 
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all for one, but against one another they 
were aS venomous as a young newspaper 
of that day felt that it had to be to show 
that it was alive. 

Day’s antagonism toward Webb was 
sporadic. Most of the time the young 
owner of the Sun treated the fiery editor 
of the Courier and Enquirer as flippantly 
as he could, knowing that Webb liked to 
be taken seriously. Day’s constant béte 
noire was the commercial and foreign edi- 
tor of Webb’s paper, Mr. Hoskin, an Eng- 
lishman. 

On January 21, 1836, the Sun charged 
that Webb and Hoskin had rigged a “ dia- 
bolical plot” against it. The sixpenny 
papers had formed a combination for the 
purpose of sharing the expense of running 
horse-expresses from Philadelphia to New 
York, bringing the Washington news more 
quickly than the penny papers could get 
it by mail. The Sun and the Transcript 
then formed a combination of their own, 
and in this way saved themselves from 
being beaten on Jackson’s message, sent 
to Congress in December, 1835. 

In January, 1836, Jackson sent a spe- 
cial message to Congress. It was delivered 
or. Monday, the 18th, and on Wednesday, 
the 20th, the Sun published a column 
summary of it. Webb made the charge 
that his messenger from Washington had 
been lured into Day’s offices, and that the 
Sun got its story by opening the package 
containing the message intended for the 
Courier and Enquirer. The Sun replied 
that it received the message legitimately, 
and that the whole thing was a scheme to 
discredit Mr. Day and his bookkeeper, 
Moses Y. Beach: 


The insinuation of Webb that we violated the 
sanctity of a seal we hurl back in proud de- 
fiance to his own brow. 


Webb went to the police and to the 
grand jury, and for a few days it looked 
as if the hostile editors might reach for 
something of larger caliber than pens. 
Thus the Sun of January 22: 


We were informed yesterday at the police 
office, and subsequently by a gentleman from 
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Wall Street, that Webb, of the Courier and 
Enquirer, had openly threatened to make a 
personal assault upon us. It was lucky for him 
that we did not hear this threat; but we can 
* now only say that if such, or anything similar 
to it, be his intention, he will find each of the 
three editors of the Sun always provided with a 
brace of “ mahogany stock” pistols, to accom- 
modate him in any way he likes, or may not 
like. 


The specification of “ mahogany stock ” 
referred tc Colonel Webb’s own supposed 
predilection for pistols of that description. 
Mr. Day and his aids may have carried 
these handsome weapons, but it is not on 
record that they made use of them, or 
that they had occasion to do so. Persons 
gunning for editors seemed to neglect Mr. 
Day in favor of Mr. Bennett. 


THE “ DISCLOSURES ” OF MARIA MONK 


No sooner was this fierce clash with 
Webb over than the Sun found itself bom- 
barded from many sides in the war over 
Maria Monk. This woman’s “Awful Dis- 
closures” had just been published in 
book form by Howe & Bates, of 68 Chat- 
ham Street, New York. They purported 
to be “a narrative of her sufferings dur- 
ing a residence of five years as a novice 
and two years as a black nun in the Hotel 
Dieu Nunnery at Montreal.” On Jan- 
uary 18, 1836, the Sun began to publish 
these shocking stories, in somewhat con- 
densed and expurgated form. It did not 
vouch for their truth, but declared that it 
printed them from an “ imperative sense 
of duty. We have no better means than 
are possessed by any reader,” it cautious- 
ly added, “ to decide upon thvir truth or 
falsehood.” 

The “ Disclosures ” ran in the Sun for 
ten days, during which time about one- 
half of the book was printed. Maria 
Monk herself was in New York, and so 
cleverly had she devised the imposture 
that she was received in good society as 
a martyr. Such was the public interest 
that it was estimated by Cardinal Man- 
ning, in 1851, that between two hundred 
and two hundred and fifty thousand copies 
of the volume were sold in America and 
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England. The Know-Nothing Party used 
it for political capital, and anti-Catholic 
riots in several cities were the result of its 
publication. 

Its partial appearance in the Sun, while 
it may have helped the circulation of the 
book, undoubtedly hastened the exposure 
of the fraud. The editor of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser, William Leete Stone, liked 
nothing better than to show up impostors. 
He had already written a life of Matthias 
the Prophet, and he decided to get at the 
truth of Maria Monk’s revolting story. 

Stone was at this time forty-four years 
old. He had been editor of the Herkimer 
American, with Thurlow Weed as his 
journeyman; of the Northern Whig, of 
Hudson, New York; of the Albany Daily 
Advertiser, and of the Hartford Mirror. 
In 1821 he came to New York and suc- 
ceeded Zachariah Lewis as editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser. As a Mason he 
had a controversy with John Quincy 
Adams, who was prominent in the anti- 
Masonic movement. 

Stone was prominent politically. In 
1825 he and Thurlow Weed accompanied 
Lafayette in his tour of the United States. 
In 1841 President William Henry Harri- 
son appointed him minister to The Hague, 
but when Harrison died he was recalled 
by President Tyler. He was also the first 
superintendent of the New York public 
schools—an office which he held at the 
time of his death, in 1844. 

Stone went to Montreal, visited the 
Hotel Dieu, and minutely compared the 
details set down by the Monk woman in 
regard to the inmates of the nunnery and 
the plan of the building. The result of his 
investigation was to establish the fact that 
the “ Awful Disclosures” were fiction, 
and he exposed the impostor not only in 
his newspaper, but in his book, “ Maria 
Monk and the Nunnery of the Hotel 
Dieu.” The adherents of the woman 
abused Stone roundly for this, and the 
general belief in her fake was not entirely 





dissipated for years; not even after her — 


own evil history was told, and after the 
Protestant residents of Montreal had held 
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a mass-meeting to denounce her. Maria 
Monk died in the city prison in New York 
fourteen years after she had created the 
most unpleasant scandal of the time. 


THE ALAMO AND SAN JACINTO 


News matters of a genuine kind divert- 
ed the types from Maria Monk. There 
was the celebrated murder of Helen Jew- 
ett, a case in which Mr. Bennett played 
detective with some success, and the Ala- 
mo massacre. Crockett, Bowie, and the 
rest of that band of heroes met their death 
on March 6, 1836, but the details did not 
reach New York for more than a month; 
it was April 12 when the Sun gave a col- 
umn to them. 

Texas and the Seminole War kept the 
mews columns full until May 10, when 
Colonel Webb again pounced upon James 
Gordon Bennett. Said the Sun: 


Upon calculating the number of public flog- 
gings which that miserable scribbler, Bennett, 
has received, we have pretty accurately ascer- 
tained that there is not a square inch of his 
body which has not been lascerated somewhere 
about fifteen times. In fact, he has become a 
common flogging property; and Webb has an- 
nounced his intention to cowskin him every 
Monday morning until the Fourth of July, when 
he will offer him a holiday. We understand 
that Webb has offered to remit the flogging 
upon the condition that he will allow him to 
shoot him; but Bennett says: 

“No; skin for skin, behold, all that a man 
hath will he give for his life!” 


The Sun beat the town on a great piece 
of news that spring. “ Triumphant News 
from Texas! Santa Anna Captured!” the 
head-lines ran. 

This appeared on May 18, four weeks 
after Sam Houston had taken the Mexi- 
can president; but it was the first intima- 
tion New York had had of the victory at 
San Jacinto. 


A FAMOUS MURDER TRIAL OF 1836 


During the investigation of the murder 
of Helen Jewett and the trial of Richard 
P. Robinson, the suspect, the Sun attacked 
Bennett for the manner in which the Her- 
ald handled the case. Bennett saw a good 
yellow story in the murder, for the house 
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in which the murdered girl had lived could 
not be said to be questionable; there was 
no doubt about its character. Bennett’s 
interviewing of the victim’s associates did 
not please the Sun, which pictured the un- 
fortunate women “mobbed by several 
hundred vagabonds of all sizes and ages— 
amongst whom the long, lank figure of the 
notorious Bennett was most conspicuous.” 

When it was not Bennett, it was Colo- 
nel Webb or one of his men. The Sun 
went savagely after the proprietor of the 
Courier and Enquirer because he led the 
hissing at the Park Theater against Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Wood, the English opera- 
singers. The offense of the Woods lay in 
giving a performance on an evening when 
a benefit was announced for Mrs. Con- 
duit, another popular vocalist. The town 
was divided upon the row, but as the 
Woods and Mrs. Conduit were all English- 
born, it was not a racial feud like the 
Macready-Forrest affair. The Sun re- 
buked Colonel Webb particularly because, 
after booing at the Woods, he had refused 
Mr. Wood’s offer to have it out over pis- 
tols and coffee. 

Wood was not a lily-finger. He had 
been plain Joe Wood, the pugilist, before 
he married the former Lady Lennox and 
embraced tenor song in a serious way. 
Society rather took the part of the Woods, 
for after the Park Theater row a dinner 
in their compliment was arranged by 
Henry Ogden, Robert C. Wetmore, Dun- 
can C. Pell, John P. Hone, Carroll Liv- 
ingston, and other leading New Yorkers. 

The fearlessness of the Sun did not 
stop with‘ saucing its contemporaries. 
When Robinson was acquitted of the Jew- 
ett murder, after a trial which the Sun re- 
ported to the extent of nearly a page a 
day, the Sun editorially declared: 


Our opinion, calmly and _ dispassionately 
formed from the evidence, is that Richard P. 
Robinson is guilty of the wilful and peculiarly 
atrocious murder of Helen Jewett. . Any 
good-looking young man, possessing or being 
able to raise among his friends the sum of fif- 
teen hundred dollars to retain Messrs. Maxwell, 
Price, and Hoffman for his counsel, might mur- 
der any person he chose with perfect impunity. 
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Robinson’s acquittal was credited large- 
ly to Ogden Hoffman, whose summing up 
the Sun described as “ the most magnifi- 
cent production of mind, eloquence, and 
rhetorical talent that ever resounded in a 
hall of justice.” This was the Ogden 
Hoffman of whom Decatur said, when 
Hoffman left the navy in 1816, that he 
regretted that the young man should have 
exchanged “an honorable profession for 
that of a lawyer.” Hoffman and his part- 
ner Maxwell, who shared in this tremen- 
dous fee of fifteen hundred dollars, had 
been district attorneys of New York be- 
fore the time of the Jewett murder, and 
the Sun inquired what would have been 
Robinson’s fate if Hoffman, and not Phe- 
nix, had been the prosecutor. 

On August 20, 1836, the Sun announced 
that its circulation averaged twenty-seven 
thousand copies daily, or fifty-six hundred 
more than the combined sale of the eleven 
six-cent papers. Of the penny papers the 
Sun credited the Herald with thirty-two 
hundred and the Transcript with ten thou- 
sand, although both these rivals claimed 
at least twice as much. Columns were 
filled with the controversy which followed 
upon the publication of these figures. The 
Sun departed from a scholarly argument 
with the Transcript over the pronuncia- 
tion of “ elegiac,” and denounced it as a 
“ nestletripe,” whatever that was. 

There was a little room left for the 
news. Aaron Burr’s death got a stick; 
Marcy’s nomination for Governor of New 
York, an inch; Audubon’s arrival in 
America, four lines. News that looks big 
now may not have looked so imposing 
then, as this Sun paragraph of September 
22, 1836, would show: 


Two more States are already spoken of for 
addition to the Union, under the names of Iowa 
and Wisconsin. 


LATER LIFE OF RICHARD ADAMS LOCKE 


Richard Adams Locke left the Sun in 
the fall of 1836, and on October 6, in 
company with Joseph Price, started the 
New Era, a penny paper for which the 
Sun wished success. In less than a month, 
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however, Locke and his former employer 
were quarreling about the price of meals 
at the Astor House. That famous hotel 
was opened in May, 1836, with all New 
York marveling at the wonders of its wal- 
nut furniture, so much nicer than the con- 
ventional mahogany! Before it was built, 
it was referred to as the Park Hotel. 
When it opened it was called Astor’s Ho- 
tel, but in a few months it came to be 
known by the name which stuck to it 
until it was abandoned in 1913. 

But to return to our meal. Said Mr. 
Locke’s New Era: 


A paragraph is going the rounds of the papers 
abusing the Astor House. Nothing can be more 
groundless. Where the arrangements are com- 
plete, the charges, of course, must be correspond- 
ing. We suppose the report has been set afloat 
by some person who was kicked out for not 
paying his bill. 


To this horrid insinuation Day replied: 


The report they speak of was set afloat by 
ourselves, after paying $1.25 for a breakfast for 
a lady and her infant a year and a half old, 
served just one hour and seven minutes after it 
was ordered, with coffee black as ink and with- 
out milk, and that, too, in a room so uncleanly 
as to be rather offensive. 


Locke wanted to make the New Era an- 
other Sun, but he failed. His second 
hoax, “ The Lost Manuscript of Mungo 
Park,” which purported to tell hitherto 
unrelated adventures of the Scottish ex- 
plorer, fell down. The public knew that 
the New Era was edited by the author of 
the moon story. When the New Era 
died, Locke went to the Brooklyn Eagle, 
just founded, and he succeeded Henry C. 
Murphy, the proprietor and first editor, 
when that famous lawyer and writer was 
running for mayor of Brooklyn. Locke 
afterward was a custom-house employee. 
He died on Staten Island in 1871. 

Squabbling with his former friend 
Locke over hotel service was no such sport 
for Day as tilting at the owner of the 
Herald. The Sun attacked Bennett in 
the fall of 1836 for his attitude toward the 
Hamblin benefit. Thomas Sowerby Ham- 
blin was utterly ruined by the Bowery 
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Theater fire on September 22, for the 
great fires of the previous December had 
put practically all the fire-insurance com- 
panies of New York out of business, and 
there was not a policy on the theater 
which this English actor-manager, with 
James H. Hackett, had made the leading 
playhouse of America. Hamblin did not 
like Bennett’s articles and the Sum thus 
noted the result of them: 


Alas, poor Bennett! He seems destined to 
be flogged into immortal fame, and become 
the common buffet-block of all mankind. Mr. 
Hamblin paid him a complimentary visit last 
evening [November 17] in his editorial closet 
and lathered him all into lumps and blotches, 
although the living lie was surrounded by his 
minions and had a brace of loaded pistols lying 
on his desk when the outraged visitor first laid 
hands on him. 


When the Swun’s advertising had in- 
creased until its daily income from that 
source was more than two hundred dollars 
a day, it bought two new presses of the 
Napier type from Robert Hoe, at a cost 
of seven thousand dollars. These enabled 
Mr. Day to run off thirty-two hundred pa- 
pers an hour on each press. On the 2nd 
of January, 1837, the size of the Sun was 
slightly increased, about an inch being 
added to the length and width of each of 
its four pages. 


THE BREAD RIOTS OF 1837 


In February, 1837, the price of flour 
rose from the normal of about $5.50 a 
barrel to double that amount. The Sun 
declared that the increase was not natural, 
but rather the result of a combination—a 
suspicion which seems to have been shared 
by a large number of citizens. The bread 
riots of February 13 and later were the 
result of an agitation for lower prices. 

The Journal of Commerce denounced 
the Sun as an inciter of the riots, and sug- 
gested that the grand jury should direct 
its attention toward Mr. Day. The Sun 
not only refused to recede from its stand, 
but suggested that the foreman of the 
grand jury, the famous Philip Hone, had 
himself incited a riot—the riot against the 
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- Abolitionists, July 11, 1834—which had a 


less worthy purpose than the Sun’s stand 
on the matter of flour prices. The Sun 
was virtuously indignant, even more than 
it had been a short time before, when the 
Transcript charged the Sun’s circulation 
man, Mr. Young, with biting two of the 
Transcript’s carriers! 

The beginning of regular transatlantic 
steamship service did not find in the Sun 
a completely joyous welcome — thanks, 
perhaps, to the temperament of Lieuten- 
ant Hosken, R. N. He was an officer of 
the Great Western, a side-wheeler of no 
less than thirteen hundred and forty tons, 
with paddles twenty-eight feet in diam- 
eter. This new ship, built at Bristol, and 
a marvel of its time, reached New York, 
April 23, 1838, after a passage of only 
sixteen days! The Sirius, another new 
vessel, got in a few hours ahead of the 
Great Western, after a voyage of eighteen 
days. The Sun said of this double event: 


Of the conduct of the officers in command of 
the Great Western, we regret that we are com- 
pelled by reports to place it in no very favor- 
able contrast with the gentlemanly demeanor of 
the officers of the Sirius. Every attention has 
been paid her, citizens have turned out to wel- 
come her arrival, she was saluted by the battery 
on Ellis’s Island, e¢ cetera, et cetera, and thou- 
sands of other demonstrations of courtesy were 
made, which proved only throwing pearls be- 
fore swine. A news boat was ordered to keep 
off or be run down, and the hails of that boat 
and others were answered through a speaking- 
trumpet in a manner which would have done 
toward the savage of Nootka Sound, but is not 
exactly the style in which to meet the courtesies 
of members of a community upon which the 
line of packets depends in a large part for 
success. One would have thought that all the 
impudence of Europe was put on board a vessel 
built of large tonnage expressly for its embarka- 
tion. By the time our corporation officers have 
run the suspender-buttons off their breeches in 
chase of Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., they will 
discover that they have been fools for their 
pains. 

Reverse this account entirely, and it will apply 
to the Sirius—testimony which we are happy to 
make. 


So the Sum was not obsequiously grate- 
ful for the arrival of a ship whose speed 
enabled it to announce on April 24 that 
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Queen Victoria had issued, on the 6th, 
the proclamation of the details of her 
coronation at Westminster on June 26, 
and that O’Connell was taking steps to 
remove the civil disabilities from the Jews. 

All this time the Sum was not neglecting 
the minor local happenings about which 
its patrons liked to read. The police 
courts, the theaters, and the little scandals 
had their column or two. 


THEATERS, HOTELS, AND CLUBS OF 1837 


No dull city, that New York of Ben 
Day’s time! Almost a dozen theaters of 
the first class were running. The Bowery, 
the first playhouse in America to have a 
stage lighted with gas, had already been 
twice burned and rebuilt. The Park, 
which saw the American début of Ma- 
cready, Edwin Forrest, and James H. 
Hackett, was offering such actors as 
Charles Kean, Charles and Fanny Kem- 
ble, Charles Mathews, Sol Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Wood, and Master Joseph 
Burke, the Irish Roscius. Forrest, then 
talked of as a candidate for Congress, was 
the favorite of New York. On his ap- 
pearance, said a Sun review of his acting 
in “King Lear,” the audience uttered 
“the roar of seven thunders.” 

There was a vaudeville to be enjoyed at 
Niblo’s Garden, a circus at Vauxhall Gar- 
den. Drama held the boards at the Olym- 
pic and the National. The Franklin was 
one of the new theaters. It was in Chat- 
ham Street, between James and Oliver, 
and it was there that Barney Williams, the 
Sun’s pioneer newsboy, made his first 
stage appearance, as a jig-dancer, when he 
was about fourteen years old. 

Charlotte Cushman, Hackett, Forrest, 
and Sol Smith were the leading Ameri- 
can actors of that day, although Junius 
Brutus Booth had achieved some promi- 
nence. Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, 
William J. Florence, and Maggie Mitchell 
were children, all a little older than the 
Sun. John T. Raymond was born at 
Buffalo in 1836, John E. McCullough in 
Ireland the next year, and Lawrence Bar- 
rett at Paterson, New Jersey, in 1838. 
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The hotels were temples of plenty. Eng- 
lish travelers, going to the new Astor, the 
American, Niblo’s, or the New York 
House, recoiled in horror at the appetite 
of the Yankee. At breakfast they saw the 
untutored American break two or three 
boiled eggs into a tumbler and eat them 
therefrom—and then they wrote letters 
to the London Times about it. At dinner, 
served in the hotels about noon—three 
o’clock was the fashionable hour in pri- 
vate houses—the hungry New Yorker, 
including Mr. Day and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Beach, would sit down to roast beef, 
venison, prairie-chicken, and a half-dozen 
vegetables. Bottles of brandy stood in 
the center of the table for him who would; 
surely 1:..f jor Mr. Day, who printed daily 
pieces about the effects of strong drink! 

There was gambling on Park Row— 
Chatham Row, it was called then—games 
in the Elysian Fields of Hoboken on Sun- 
days, and duels there on week-days; pic- 
nickings in the woods about where the 
Ritz-Carlton stands to-day; horse-racing 
on the Boulevard, now upper Broadway, 
and rowing races on the Harlem. Those 
who liked thoroughbred racing went to 
the Union Course on Long Island, or to 
Saratoga. 

Club life was young. Cooper, Halleck, 
Bryant, and other literary moguls had 
started the Bread and Cheese Club in 
1824. The Hone Club, named for Mayor 
Hone, sprang up in 1836, and gave din- 
ners for Daniel Webster, William H. 
Seward, and other great Whigs. In that 
same year the Union Club was founded— 
the oldest New York club that is still in 
existence. 

The Sun was not as popular in the 
clubs as it is to-day. A clubman of 1837 
caught reading any newspaper except the 
Courier and Enquirer, the Evening Post, 
or one of their like, would have been 
frowned upon by his colleagues. 

The Sun found plenty to print. 

“ We write,” it boasted, “ more original 
editorial matter than any other paper in 
the city, great or small.” 


It poked with its paragraphs at the 
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shinplaster, that small form of currency 
issued by private bankers. It made fun 
of phrenology, then one of the fads. It 
jeered at animal magnetism, another 
craze. It had the Papineau rebellion, the 
Patriot War, Indian uprisings, and the be- 
lated news from Europe. It printed ex- 
tracts from the “ Pickwick Papers.” 
Charles Dickens was all the rage. 

The Sun’s comment on “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” when Dickens’s fourth book 
reached New York in 1838, was that it 
was as well written as “ Oliver Twist,” 
and “not so gloomy.” Yet the grimness 
of the earlier novel had a fascination for 
the youth of that day. It was this book, 
read by candle-light after the store was 
closed, that so weakened the eyes of 
Charles A. Dana—still clerking in Buf- 
falo—that he believed he would have to 
become a farmer. 

The Sun did not mention, in its report 
of the Patriot War, that Dana was a mem- 
ber of the Home Guard in Buffalo, and 
had ideas of enlisting as a regular soldier. 
The Sun did not know of the youth’s ex- 
istence; nor is it likely that he read Mr. 


Day’s paper. 
A PIONEER WEB PRESS 


A piece of “ néwspaper news” was 
printed in the Sun of June 1, 1837—a 
description of the first so-called endless 
paper roll in operation. Day still printed 
on small, flat sheets, but evidently he was 
impressed with the novelty. The touch 
about the rag-mill, of course, was fiction: 


We have been shown a sheet of paper about a 
hundred feet in length and two feet wide, printed 
on both sides by a machine at one operation. 
This extraordinary invention enables a person to 
print off any length of paper required for any 
number of copies of a work or a public journal 
without a single stop, and without the assistance 
of any person except one to put in the rags at 
the extremity of the machine. 

This wonderful operation is effected by the 
placing of the types on stereotype plates on the 
surface of two cylinders, which are connected 
with the paper-making machinery. The paper, 
as it issues from the mill, enters in a properly 
moistened state between the rollers, which are 
evenly inked by an ingenious apparatus, and 
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emerges in a printed form. The number of 
copies can be measured off by the yard or mile. 
The work which we have seen from this press 
is “ Robinson Crusoe,” and consists of one hun- 
dred and sixty duodecimo pages. 

The Bible could be printed off and almost 
cisseminated among the Indians in one continu- 
ous stream of living truth. The Sum would 
occupy a roll about seven feet in diameter, and 
our issue to Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
cities would be not far from a quarter of a mile 
long, each. The two cents postage on this would 
be but a trifle. The whole length of our paper 
would be about seventy-seven thousand feet, a 
papyrus which it must be confessed it would 
take Lord Brougham a longer time to unroll 
than the vitrified scrolls of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. 

All that it is necessary for a man to do on 
going into a paper-mill is to take off his shirt, 
hand it to the devil who officiates at one ex- 
tremity, and have it come out “ Robinson 
Crusoe” at the other. We should like to ex- 
change some of our old shirts in this way, as we 
cannot afford the expense, during these hard 
times, of getting them washed. 

Mr. Thomas French, the inventor, is from 
Ithaca, and is now in this city. He has one roll 
about six inches in diameter which is six hun- 
dred feet long. 


No display advertising was printed in 
the Sun of those years, but there was a 
variety of liners. These were adorned 
with tiny cuts of ships, shoes, horses, 
cows, hats, dogs, clocks, and what not. 
For example— 


Came to the premises of F. Reville, Gardener, 
on the 16th inst., a COW, which has since 
calved. The owner is requested to call, prove 
property, and pay expenses. Bloomingdale, be- 
tween fifth and sixth mile-stones. 


That is nearly five miles north of the 
City Hall, on the West Side—a region 
where now little grows except the rentals 
of palatial apartment-houses. Here are 
two other advertisements characteristic of 
the time: 


A CARD—TO BUTCHERS—Mr. Stamler, 
having retired to private life, would be glad to 
see his friends, the Butchers, at his house, No. 
5 Rivington Street, this afternoon, between the 
hours of 2 and 5 p.M., to partake of a collation. 


SIX CENTS REWARD!—Run away from 
the subscriber, on the 30th of May, Charles 
Eldridge, an indented apprentice to the Segar- 
Making business, about 16 years of age, 4 feet 














high, broken back. Had on, when he left, a 
round jacket and blue pantaloons. The above 
reward and no charges will be paid for his de- 
livery to 
JOHN DIBBEN, No. 354 Bowery. 

On June 15, 1837, the name of Benja- 
min H. Day, which had appeared at the 
masthead of the Sum since its beginning, 
disappeared. In its place was the legend: 
“ Published daily by the proprietor.” 
This gave rise to a variety of rumors, and 
about a week later, on June 23, the Sun 
said editorially: 


Several of our contemporaries are in a maze 
of wonder because we have taken our beautiful 
cognomen from the imprint of the Sun. Some 
of the loafers among them have even flattered 
themselves that our humble self in person had 
consequently disappeared. Not so, gentlemen— 
for though we may not be ambitious that our 
thirty thousand subscribers should daily pro- 
nounce our name while poring over advertise- 
ments on the first page, we nevertheless remain 
steadily at our post, and shall thus continue 
during the pleasure of a generous public, except, 
perchance, an absence of a few months on a 
trip to Europe, which we purpose to make this 
season. 

With regard to a certain report that we had 
lost twenty thousand dollars by shaving notes, 
we have nothing to say. Our private business 
transactions cannot in the least interest the 
public at large. 


Day’s name never went back. The rea- 
son for its disappearance was a libel-suit 
brought by a lawyer named Andrew S. 
Garr. On May 3, 1837, the Sun printed 
a report of a case in the Court of Chan- 
cery, in which it was incidentally men- 
tioned that Garr had once been indicted 
for conspiracy to defraud. The reporter 
neglected to add that Garr had been ac- 
quitted. At the end of the article was the 
quotation: 


When rogues get quarreling, the truth will out. 


Garr sued Day for ten thousand dollars, 
and Day not only took his name from the 
top of the first column of the first page, 
but apparently made a wash sale of the 
newspaper. 

The case was tried in February, 1838, 
and on the 16th of that month Garr got a 
verdict for three thousand dollars—“ to 
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be extracted,” as the Sun said next morn- 
ing, “ from the right-hand breeches-pocket 
of the defendant, who about a year since 
ceased replenishing that fountain of the 
‘needful’ from the prolific source of the 
Sun’s rays by virtue of a total, uncondi- 
tional, and unrevisionary sale of the same 
to its present proprietor.” 


THE SUN IS SOLD TO MOSES Y. BEACH 


The name of that “ present proprietor ” 
was not given; but on June 28, 1838, the 
following notice appeared at the top of the 
first page: 


Communications intended for the Sun must 
be addressed to Moses Y. Beach, 156 Nassau 
Street, corner of Spruce. 


Day was really out of the Sun then, 
after having been its master for five years 
lacking sixty-seven days, and the paper 
passed into the actual ownership of Beach, 
who had married Day’s sister, and who 
had acted as the bookkeeper of the Sun 
almost from its inception. There were 
those, including Edgar Allan Poe, who be- 
lieved that Beach was the boss of the Sun 
even in the days of the moon hoax, but 
they were mistaken. The paper, as the 
Sun itself remarked on December 4, 1835, 
was “altogether ruled by Benjamin H. 
Day.” 

“T owned the whole concern,” said Mr. 
Day in 1883, “till I sold it to Beach. 
And the silliest thing I ever did in my 
life was to sell that paper!” 

And why did Day sell, for forty thou- 
sand dollars, a paper which had the larg- 
est circulation in the world—about thirty 
thousand copies? The answer is that it 
was not paying as well as it had paid. 

There were a couple of years when his 
profits had been as high as twenty thou- 
sand dollars. The net return for the six 
months ending October 1, 1836, as an- 
nounced ‘by the Sun on April 19, 1837, 
was $12,981.88; but at the time when 
Day sold out, the Sun was about breaking 
even. The advertising, due to general 
dulness in business—for which the bank 
failures and the big fire were partly to 
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blame — had fallen off. It was costing 
Day three hundred dollars a week more 
for operating expenses and materials than 
he got for the sales of newspapers, and 
this loss was barely made up by the ad- 
vertising receipts. With what he had 
saved, and the forty thousand dollars paid 
to him by Beach, he would have a com- 
fortable fortune. He was only twenty- 
eight years old, and there might be other 
worlds to conquer. 

From nothing at all except his own in- 
dustry and common sense Day had built 
up a business which the Swn itself thus 
described a few days before the change of 
ownership: 


Some idea of the business done in the little 
three-story building at the corner of Nassau and 
Spruce Streets occupied by the Sun for the pub- 
lication of a penny paper may be formed from 
the fact that the annual outlay for material and 
wages exceeds ninety-three thousand dollars— 
very nearly two thousand a week, and more 
than three hundred a day for the six working 
days. On this outlay we circulate daily thirty 
thousand papers. Allowing the other nine morn- 
ing papers an average of three thousand circula- 
tion—which may fall short in two or three cases, 
while it is a large estimate for all the rest—it 
will appear that the circulation of the Sun news- 
paper is daily more than of all the others united. 

That this is not mere gasconade, but suscepti- 
ble of proof, we refer the curious to the paper- 
makers who furnish the stock for this immense 
circulation; to the type-founders who give us a 
new dress three times a year, and to the Messrs. 
Hoe & Co., who built our two double-cylinder 
Napier presses, which throw off copies of the 
Sun at the rate of four thousand per hour. We 
invite newspaper publishers to visit our estab- 
lishment when the presses are in operation, and 
we shall be happy to show them what would 
have astonished Dr. Faust, with all his intimacy 
with a certain nil admirari potentate. 


As for the influence of the paper among 
the people, the Sun dealt in no vain exag- 
geration when it said of itself, a year be- 
fore Day’s departure: 


Since the Sun began to shine upon the citizens 
of New York there has been a very great and 
decided change in the condition of the laboring 
classes and the mechanics. Now every individ- 
ual, from the rich aristocrat who lolls in his 
carriage to the humble laborer who wields a 
broom in the streets, reads the Sun; nor can 
even a boy be found in New York City or the 
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neighboring country who will not know in the 
course of the day what is promulgated in the 
Sun in the morning. 

Already can we perceive a change in the mass 
of the people. They think, talk, and act in 
concert. They understand their own interest, 
and feel that they have numbers and strength 
to pursue it with success. 

The Sun newspaper has probably done more 
to benefit the community by enlightening the 
minds of the common people than all the other 
papers together. 


DAY’S GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


Day found New York journalism a pot 
of cold, stale water, and left it a boiling, 
bubbling caldron; not so much by what 
he wrote as by the way in which he made 
his success. There were better newspaper- 
men than Day before and during his time, 
plenty of them. They had knowledge 
and experience, they knew style, but they 
did not know the people. In their imagi- 
nation the “ gentle reader’ was a male 
between the ages of thirty-five and ninety, 
with a burning interest in politics, and a 
fancy that the universe revolved around 
either Andrew Jackson or Daniel Webster. 
Why write for any one who did not have 
fixed notions on the subject of the United 
States Bank or Abolition? 

To the mind of the sixpenny editor, the 
man who did not have six cents to spend 
was a negligible quantity. Nothing was 
worth printing unless it carried an appeal 
to the professional man or the merchant. 
It is likely that the managers of the blan- 
ket sheets knew what the people with a 
penny to spare would like to read, but it 
would have been undignified to let them 
have it. 

The Courier and Enquirer, under Colo- 
nel Webb, belched broadsides of old- 
fashioned Democratic doctrine, and Webb 
hired the best men he could find to load 
the guns. He had Bennett, Noah, James 
K. Paulding, and, later, Charles King and 
Henry J. Raymond. These were all good 
writers, most of them good newspaper- 
men; but so far as the general public was 
concerned, Colonel Webb might as wen 
have put them in a cage. 

The Journal of Commerce was a great 
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sixpenny, but it was not for the people to 
read. From 1828 until the Civil War its 
editor was Gerard Hallock, an enterpris- 
ing journalist who ran expensive horse-ex- 
presses to Washington to get the proceed- 
ings of Congress, but would not admit 
that the public at large was more interest- 
ed in a description of the murdered Helen 
Jewett’s gowns than in a new currency 
bill. The clipper-ships that lay off Sandy 
Hook to get the latest foreign news from 
the European vessels cost Hallock and 
Webb, who combined in this enterprise, 
twenty thousand dollars a year—probably 
more than they spent on all their local 
news. 

In the solemn sanctum of the Evening 
Post, William Cullen Bryant and William 
Leggett wrote scholarly verse and free- 
trade editorials. They were live men, but 
their newspaper steed was slow. Leggett 
could urge Bryant to give a beating to 
Stone, the editor of the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, and he himself fought a duel 
with Blake, the treasurer of the Park 
Theater; but these great men had little 
steam when it came to making a popular 
newspaper. The great editors were of a 
cult. They revolved around one another, 
too far aloft for the common eye. 

Charles King was the most conservative 
of them all. He was a son of Rufus King, 
Senator from New York and minister to 
England, and he was editor of the Ameri- 
can, an evening sixpenny, from 1827 to 
1845. He lacked nothing in scholarship, 
but his paper was miserably dull, and 
rarely circulated more than a thousand 
copies. He remained at his editorial desk 
for four years after the American was ab- 
sorbed by the Courier and Enquirer, and 
then he became president of Columbia 
College, a place better suited to him. 

Such were the men who ruled the staid, 
prosy, and expensive newspapers of New 
York when Day and his penny Sun 
popped up. - Most of them are better 
known to fame than Day is, but not one 
of them did anything comparable to the 
young printer’s achievement in making a 
popular, low-priced daily newspaper—and 
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not only making it, but making it stick. 
For Day started something that went roll- 
ing on, increasing in size and weight until 
it controlled the thought of the continent. 
Day was the Columbus, the Sun was the 
egg. Anybody could do the trick—after 
Day showed how simple it was. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE HERALD 


Bennett and his Herald were the first 
to profit by the example of the young 
Yankee printer. It should have been easy 
for Bennett, yet he had already failed at 
the same undertaking. He was at work in 
the newspaper field of New York as early 
as 1824, nine years before Day started the 
Sun. He failed as proprietor of the Sun- 
day Courier (1825), and he failed again 
with the Philadelphia Pennsylvanian. He 
had a wealth of experience as assistant to 
Webb and as the Washington correspon- 
dent of the Enquirer. 

It was no doubt due to the success of 
the Sun that Bennett, after two failures, 
established the Herald. He saw the hu- 
man note that Ben Day had struck, and 
he knew, as a comparatively old news- 
paperman—he was forty when he started 
the Herald—what mistakes Day was mak- 
ing in the neglect of certain news fields, 
such as Wall Street. But the value of the 
penny paper Day had already proved, 
and Day had established, ahead of every- 
body else, the newsboy system, by which 
the man in the street could get a paper 
whenever he liked without making a year- 
ly investment. 

Bennett may have written the constitu- 
tion of popular journalism, but it was Day 
who wrote its declaration of independence. 
If it had not been for the untrained Day, 
fifteen years younger than Bennett, it is 
possible that there would have been no 
Herald to span nearly a century under the 
ownership of father and son. 

It has been said of Bennett that he dis- 
covered that “a paper universally de- 
nounced will be read.” Day learned that 
much a year before the Herald was start- 
ed. Day was sensational, and he seemed 
to court the written assaults of the six- 
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penny editors. Bennett also sought 
abuse, and did not care when it brought 
physical pain with it. He was still more 
sensational than Day. If there was noth- 
ing else, his own personal affairs were 
made the public’s property. He was 
about to marry, so the Herald printed 
this: 

TO THE READERS OF THE HERALD— 
Declaration of Love—Caught at Last—Going to 
be Married—New Movement in Civilization. 

My ardent desire has been through life to 
reach the highest order of human excellence by 
the shortest possible cut. Association, night and 
day, in sickness and in health, in war and in 
peace, with a woman of the highest order of 
excellence must produce some curious results in 
my heart and feelings, and these results the 
future will develop in due time in the columns 
of the Herald. Meantime I return my heart- 
felt thanks for the enthusiastic patronage of the 
public, both of Europe and of America. The 
holy estate of wedlock will only increase my 
desire to be still more useful. God Almighty 
bless you all—JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 


James Parton described Bennett as “a 
man of French intellect and Scotch hab- 
its.” Bennett was not of Scottish blood, 
his parents being of French descent, but 
his youth in Scotland, where he was born, 
probably impregnated him with the thrift 
of his environment. He established the 
no-credit system in the Herald business 
office. Probably he had observed that 
Colonel Webb had lost a fortune in un- 
paid subscriptions and advertisements. 

Bennett was a good business man and 
an energetic editor. He used all the ideas 
that Day had proved profitable, and many 
of his own. Perhaps the most valuable 
thing he learned from Day was that it was 
unwise to be a slave to a political party. 
But his own experience with the luckless 
Pennsylvanian, a Jackson organ, may 
have convinced him of the futility of the 
strictly partizan papers, which neglected 
the news for the sake of the office-holders. 


THE SPREAD OF PENNY JOURNALISM 


Day’s success with the Sun was respon- 
sible for the birth, not only of the Herald, 
but of a host of American penny papers, 
which sprang up at the rate of a dozena 
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year. Of the New York imitators the 
Jeffersonian, published by Childs & De- 
voe, and the Man, owned by George H. 
Evans, an Englishman who was the Henry 
George of his day, were not long for this 
world. The Transcript, started in 1834, 
flashed up for a time as a dangerous rival 
of the Sun. Three compositors, William 
J. Stanley, Willoughby Lynde, and Bil- 
lings Hayward, owned it. Its editor was 
Asa Greene, erstwhile physician and book- 
seller and always humorist. He wrote 
“ The Adventures of Dr. Dodimus Duck- 
worth,” “ The Perils of Pearl Street,” and 
“ The Travels of Ex-Barber Fribbelton in 
America ”—this last a travesty on the 
books of travel turned out by Englishmen 
who visited the States. 

William H. Attree, a former composi- 
tor, wrote the Transcript’s lively police- 
court stories, the Swun’s rival having 
learned how popular was crime. The 
Transcript lasted five years, the earlier of 
them so prosperous that the proprietors 
thought they were going to be million- 
aires. But Reporter Attree went to Texas 
with the land-boomers, and Lynde, who 
wrote the paragraphs, died. When the 
paper failed, in 1839, Hayward went to 
the Herald, where he worked as a com- 
positor all the rest of his life. 

The other penny papers that sprang up 
in New York to give battle—while the 
money lasted—to the Sun, the Transcript, 
and the Herald, were the True Sun, start- 
ed by some of Day’s discharged em- 
ployees; the Morning Star, run by Major 
Noah, of the Evening Star; the New Era, 
already mentioned, which Richard Adams 
Locke started in 1836 in company with 
Jared D. Bell and Joseph Price; the Daily 
Whig, of which Horace Greeley was Al- 
bany correspondent in 1838; the Bee, the 
Serpent, the Light, the Express, the 
Union, the Rough Hewer, the New Times, 
the Examiner, the Morning Chronicle, the 
Evening Chronicle, the Daily Conserva- 
tive, the Censor, and the Daily News. All 
these bobbed up, in one city alone, in the 
five years during which Ben Day owned 
the Sun. 
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Most of them were mushrooms in ori- 
gin and morning-glories by nature. They 
could not stand the Sun’s rays. 

Notable exceptions were two evening 
papers, the Express and the Daily News. 
The Express was established in June, 
1836, under the editorship of James 
Brooks and his brother Erastus, graduates 
of the Advertiser, of Portland, Maine. It 
was devoted to Whig politics and the ship- 
ping of New York. The Daily News took 
no considerable part in journalism until 
twenty-five years later, when Benjamin 
Wood bought it. 


SUCCESS OF W. M, SWAIN AND A. S. ABELL 


In other parts of the country the one- 
cent newspaper, properly conducted, met 
with the favor which the public had show- 
ered upon Ben Day. William M. Swain, 
who has been mentioned as a fellow com- 
positor with Ben Day, and who tried to 
dissuade his friend from the folly of start- 
ing the Sun, saw the wisdom of the penny 
paper, and saw, also, that the New York 
field was filled. He went to Philadelphia 
and established the Public Ledger, the 
first issue appearing on March 25, 1836. 
The Ledger was not the first penny sheet 
to be published in Philadelphia, the Daily 
Transcript having preceded it by a few 
days. These two newspapers soon con- 
solidated, however. 

Swain’s Ledger was at once sensational 
and brave. It came out for the abolition 
of slavery, and its office was twice 
mobbed. It was mobbed again in 1844, 
during the Native American riots. Swain 
was a big, hard-working man. George 
W. Childs, his successor as proprietor of 
the Ledger, wrote of him that for twenty 
years it was his habit to read every para- 
graph that went into the paper. Swain 
made three million dollars out of the Led- 
ger; but when, during the Civil War, the 
cost of paper compelled nearly all the 
newspapers to advance prices, he tried to 
keep the Ledger at one cent, and lost a 
hundred thousand dollars within a year. 
Childs, who had been a newsdealer and 
book-publisher, bought the paper from 
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Swain in 1864, and raised its price to two 
cents. 

When Swain went to Philadelphia he 
had two partners, Arunah S. Abell and 
Azariah H. Simmons, both printers, and, 
like Swain, former associates of Day. 
Simmons remained with Swain on the 
Ledger until his death in 1855, but Abell 
—the man who poked more fun than any- 
body else at Day for his penny Sun idea 
—went to Baltimore and there established 
a Sun of his own, the first copy coming 
out on May 17, 1837. It was a success 
from the start. How well it paid Abell to 
follow Ben Day’s scheme may be judged 
by the fact that thirty years later Abell 
bought Guilford, a splendid estate near 
Baltimore, and paid $475,000 for it. 

Both Swain and Abell were friends of 
S. F. B. Morse, and they helped him to 
finance the electric telegraph. The Balti- 
more Sun published the famous message 
— ‘What hath God wrought?’”—sent 
over the wire from Washington to Balti- 
more on May 24, 1844, when the tele- 
graph first came into practical use. Abell 
was the sole proprietor of the Baltimore 
Sun from 1837 to 1887. He died in 1888 
at the age of eighty-two. 

Other important newspapers started in 
the ten years that followed Day’s found- 
ing of the Sun were the Detroit Free 
Press, the St. Louis Republic, the New 
Orleans Picayune, the Burlington Hawk- 
eye, the Hartford Times, the New York 
Tribune, the Brooklyn Eagle, the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, and the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

In 1830 there were only 852 newspa- 
pers in the United States, which then had 
a population of 12,866,020, and these 
newspapers had a combined yearly circu- 
lation of 68,117,000 copies. Ten years 
later the population was 17,069,453, and 
there were 1,631 newspapers with a com- 
bined yearly circulation of 196,000,000 
copies. In other words, while the popu- 
lation increased 32 per cent in a decade, 
the total sale of newspapers increased 
187 per cent. The inexpensive paper had 
found its readers. 
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In his report on newspapers for the 
census of 1880, S. N. D. North says that 
from 1830 to 1840— 
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By the sheer force of its superior circulation, 
the penny press exerted the most powerful 
newspaper influence that was felt in the United 
States, and during this interval its beneficial in- 
fluence was the most apparent. It taught the 
higher-priced papers that political connection 
was properly subordinated to the other and 
higher function of the public journal—the func- 
tion of gathering and presenting the news as it 
is, without reference to its political or other 
effect upon friend or foe. 

The advent of the penny press concluded the 
transition period in American journalism, and 
had three effects which are easily traceable. It 
increased the circulation, decreased the price of 
daily newspapers, and changed the character of 
the reading-matter published. 


As Charles H. Levermore wrote in an 
article on the rise of metropolitan journal- 
ism in the American Historical Review: 


Independent journalism, as represented first 
by the Sun and the Herald, won a complete 
victory over old-fashioned partizan journalism. 
The time had forever departed when an Albany 
regency could tune the press of the State as 
easily and simply as Queen Elizabeth used to 
tune the English pulpits. As James Parton said, 
“An editorial is only a man speaking to men; 
but the news is Providence speaking to men.” 


Thus Ben Day’s Sun remade American 
journalism—more by accident than de- 
sign, as he himself remarked at a dinner 
to Robert Hoe in 1851. 


LATER LIFE OF THE SUN’S FOUNDER 


It is evident that Day soon regretted 
the sale of the Sun, for in 1840 he estab- 
lished a penny paper called the True Sun. 


(To be continued in the August 
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This he presently sold for a fair price, but 
his itch for journalism did not disappear. 
He started the Tatler, but it was not a 
success. In 1842, in conjunction with 
James Wilson, he founded the monthly 
magazine,. Brother Jonathan, which re- 
printed English double-decker novels com- 
plete in one issue. This later became a 
weekly, and Day brought out illustrated 
editions semiannually. 

This was a new thing, at least in Amer- 
ica, and Day may be called the originator 
of our illustrated periodicals as well as of 
our penny papers. His right-hand men 
in the editing of Brother Jonathan were 
Nathaniel P. Willis, the poet, and Horatio 
H. Weld, who was first a printer, next an 
editor, and at last a minister. 

Day sold Brother Jonathan for a dollar 
a year. When the paper famine hit the 
publishing business in 1862, he suspended 
his publication and retired from business. 
He was well off, and he spent the remain- 
ing twenty-seven years of his life in ease 
at his New York home. He died on De- 
cember 21, 1889. His son Benjamin was 
the inventor of the Ben Day process used 
in making engravings. 

Day always watched the fortunes of the 
Sun with interest, but he did not believe 
that: his immediate successors ran it just 
the right way. When the paper passed 
into the hands of Charles A. Dana, in 
1868, Day—then not yet threescore— 
said: 

“ He’ll make a newspaper of it!” 

And it was then he added that the silli- 
est thing he himself ever did was to sell 
the Sun. 
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A QUESTION 


Queen Rose in a garden, so fair, new-born, 
Your reign is brief; 

The sun will set and leave but a thorn 
And a ruin of leaf. 


King Love in a heart, so sweet, so sweet, 
With a joy that is pain; 

Now which of the two so fleet, so fleet, 
Has the longer reign? 


Juliet Marsh Isham 














The Beautiful Brute 


BY JAMES FRANCIS DWYER 
Author of “ The Helpers,” “ The Flag,” etc. 


HE song of a cow-puncher came out 
of the night from the direction of 
the corral, and the three men 

sitting on the veranda listened. The singer 
warbled: 


“Bad men, bad men, ride ’em out of town; 

Cut the buttons off their clothes, bang ’em on 
the crown; 

Put some tar upon their toes, ride ’em on a rail, 

Pour molasses down their necks, an’ start ‘em 
up the trail!” 


One of the three listeners spoke. 

“T never heard of cuttin’ the buttons 
off bad men’s clothes or puttin’ molasses 
down their necks,” he said slowly. 

“Well, there’s all kinds of ways of 
gettin’ rid of ’em, Whiskers,” said one of 
his companions. ‘“ Look at the way they 
ran Bad Bill Black out of town!” . 

“How did they do it, Sundance?” 
asked the third member of the group. 

“With the help of a lady novelist, 
Lanky.” 

“ A lady novelist?” 

“ Sure—a real lady writer that had 
written more books than you or me ever 
read. They said she got a quarter for 
every two words she ever wrote, but I 
didn’t believe that—not unless she wrote 
‘em on a check.” 

“ An’ how did she run Bill Black?” 
asked Whiskers. 

“This woman came to Cheyenne for 
Frontier Day to gather up what she called 
local color. She wanted to find out how 
a puncher wore his chaps, an’ whether he 
wrote a letter to his ma daily, an’ what 
he thought of high thinkin’ an’ low eatin’, 
an’ things like that. Some one told her 


that Frontier Day was the alfy an’ uneeda 
of Western life, so down she swoops on 
old Cheyenne with three private secker- 
teries armed with camel pens that could 
go without a drink of ink for ten days. 

“ Bad Bill Black sort of converged on 
Cheyenne at the same time as the gatherer 
of local color. Bill could truss up a steer 
quicker’n any one, an’ he was just achin’ 
te collect the prize for that part of the 
competition, not knowin’ the amount of 
trouble he’d collect at the same time. 
Bad Bill was an ordinary plug, an’ he 
didn’t know that a female with an un- 
hobbled mind was as dangerous as a 
rattler with a stomach-ache. 

“The book-writer sat pretty quiet till 
Bad Bill Black galloped into the arenyer. 
Bill was as theatrical as William J. Bryan, 
only more so, an’ when he galloped round 
an’ round, whoopin’ to ’em to bring on 
the steer, the lady was dictatin’ to her 
seckerteries at a mile-a-minute gait, an’ 
they were takin’ her talk down in short- 
cut-hand that looked like the back legs 
of flies. I was on the judgin’ committee, 
an’ I could see everything, so I know. 

“Say, I had to muzzle a laugh every 
minute as I listened to her. She called the 
steer a cow, an’ she called Bad Bill Black 
a glorious specimen of Western manhood. 
What d’ye think of that? An’ old Three 
B.’s had been chased out of nine States - 
an’ had to travel through three others 
incogneeto, as it were! 

“ Bill pulled the record on the steer- 
trussin’, beatin’ Hake Lafferty, an’ up he 
comes to get the pair of chaps an’ the 
twenty-dollar gold piece, his face all 
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smudged with dirt. That was the mo- 
ment when the lady novelist uncoupled 
her little sense-engine an’ ran a lap under 
her emotional momentum, so to speak. 
She just gathered herself up like a bobcat, 
hurled herself at Bad Bill Black, flung 
her arms around his neck, an’ kissed him 
plumb on the lips! 

“© You’re wonderful!’ she cried. Then, 
as she unhooked herself, she said in the 
loveliest little curlicue tones: ‘Oh, you 
beautiful brute!’ 

“ Bad Bill Black looked as if the dog- 
star had dropped on his bump of location. 
She had swatted him so hard in the senti- 
mental solar plexus that he was left gasp- 
in’. He rubbed his glove across his face 
an’ looked down at the lady novelist like 
as if he had a husky intention of bitin’ 
her ear. Then he breathes big, as if he 
was tryin’ to absorb every bit of atmos- 
phere that lay around loose between 
Cheyenne an’ Omaha. 

“Doc Sawyer, who was engineerin’ 
things, thought old Three B.’s was absorb- 
in’ the ozone to push it out again with 
cuss-words wrapped up in it; so the doc 
put the prize into Bill’s wings an’ gently 
led him down the steps before he had re- 
covered his equillybrum. Bill stood there 
fingerin’ the chaps an’ the twenty-dollar 
gold piece, an’ starin’ round him like a 
calf that has just been branded; an’ then, 
from somewhere behind him, a voice that 
was the voice of a cow-punch filed down 
so that it was nice an’ thin an’ ladylike 
rose up an’ said: 

“* Oh, you beautiful brute!’ 

“ Bad Bill Black came to life as quick 
as a sleepin’ rattler that a jack-rabbit has 
jumped on accidental. He pulled his gun 
an’ started to plunge through the crowd, 
his eyes shootin’ flames an’ his tongue 
firin’ curses. 

“* Who said that?’ he cried. ‘ Where 
is the snivelin’ son of a gun? I'll fill the 
blamed idjut so full of lead that he won’t 
be able to get up on Judgment Day! 
Where is he?’ 

“The cow-punch didn’t identify him- 
self so that any one could notice it, but 
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another feller imitates the first from an- 
other quarter. The second one cries out 
in the sweetest voice you ever heard: 

“* Oh, you beautiful brute!’ 

“Then Bad Bill Black jumped his sanity 
base an’ ran wild. He charged the judges’ 
stand, an’ the three seckerteries an’ the 
lady novelist let out a yowl that you 
could hear at Laramie as they rustled for 
safety. Things would have been dis- 
astrous, only Bill tripped on the top step 
an’ fell, an’ Doc Sawyer lammed him on 
the ear with the butt of his gun as he 
was goin’ down. When Bill came to, he 
was trussed up in a room at the back of 
the saloon, an’ after he apologized all 
round they let him loose. 

“<*Tt was a shame to tag a man like 
that,’ says Woolly Sam Decker. ‘ Why, 
it’s ridic’lous.’ 

“* But she tagged the right feller,’ old 
Joe Moore puts in. ‘It was a good job 
that Bad Bill Black won instead of Hake 
Lafferty, who was next to him. Every 
one likes Hake, an’ if Hake had won, an’ 
that woman had kissed him, there’d be a 
good joke thrown away. With Bad Bill 
it’s different. We can use it.’ 

“Some one ’ll get shot,’ said Woolly 
Sam. 

“* Well,’ growled old Joe, ‘ there’s only 
a bit of tissue-paper between comedy an’ 
tragedy, so they say.’ 


I 


“ Tuat bit of tissue-paper that old Joe 
Moore spoke of,” continued Sundance, 
“had a few holes poked in it in the next 
few days. First Bad Bill went up to 
the hotel an’ asked for the lady novelist, 
but she an’ the three seckerteries had 
piled aboard the express for California. 
I don’t know what Bill was contemplatin’ 
doin’ to her, but I guess it was somethin’ 
durn mean. Doc Sawyer had told old 
Three B.’s that the lady writer was goin’ 
to put him in her book as a glorious speci- 
men of Western manhood, an’ I bet if 
Bill had got hold of those sheets that had 
the marks on ’em that looked like the 
hind legs of flies the lady would have 
































had to get a sheriff’s posse to collect the 
fragments of her yarn. Bill was as mad 
as a cow that’s got anthrax. He was a 
plain human bur driftin’ round to see 
who he could lodge on. 

“That night Long-Legged Bill Breen 
found a hobe who had been a ventrilo- 
quist. That feller could sling his voice 
into the mouth of a sheep so that if you 
didn’t know sheep couldn’t talk, you’d 
think the durned bleater was back-sassin’ 
you. Billy Breen brought the hobe up to 
the saloon where Bad Bill Black was shat- 
terin’ the twenty-dollar gold piece that he 
got for wrestlin’ with the steer, an’ just 
as Bill was liftin’ a glass of whisky a 
buffaler head that was nailed up over the 
bar says in the loveliest kiss-me-quick-an’- 
love-me-forever voice: 

“ «Oh, you beautiful brute!’ 

“ Bad Bill put down his glass an’ looked 
at the buffaler head, an’ the buffaler head 
looked down simple like at Bill. For 
lookin’ real innocent a buffaler head has 
every other kind of stuffed junk crowded 
off the range, an’ that head in Paddy Her- 
rick’s saloon was as_ inoffensive-lookin’ 
as a sheepman. The thing was what you 
might call the sinner-sure of all eyes— 
that’s the right word, I think—after it 
made the remark. Everybody stared at it 
like Bill was doin’, but Bill was collectin’ 
a grouch against that head quicker’n you 
could measure it. 

“ The head hit the silence with another 
remark. 

“ «Kiss me, you beautiful brute!’ it 
said. 

“ Then Bad Bill Black squealed like a 
wild stallion, an’ started to pump lead 
into the head as fast as he could pull. 
Now Paddy Herrick had shot that buf- 
faler himself, an’ had sent the head East 
to have it fixed up with glass eyes an’ 
stuffin’; an’ Paddy was prouder of it than 
a new angel is of his halo. . 

“¢ Hey!’ he yelled. ‘ What in thunder 
are you doin’?’ 

“* There’s some one behind that head!’ 
roared Bill. ‘ Some one is lookin’ through 
it from the next room!’ 
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“* You're mad!’ screamed Paddy. 
‘Stop, you fool! Stop!’ 

“ But the voice from the buffaler head 
cried out again in a sort of weepin’ way, 
an’ says: 

“* An I was goin’ to put you in me 
book as a glorious specimen of Western 
manhood!’ 

“ Bad Bill squealed louder an’ fired 
faster. He shot the glass eyes out of the 
head, put three bullets in its forehead, an’ 
shot one. of its ears off, before Paddy 
Herrick could find an empty whisky- 
bottle. Paddy was as good a shot with a 
bottle as he was with a gun. 

“That story about the kiss just went 
careerin’ across the country like a cyclone. 
Cow-punchers laughed so much about it 
that they had to get off their hosses an’ 
lay down in the road every time some one 
would say, ‘ Oh, you beautiful brute!’ It 
was the greatest joke started in the West 
since old Grover Clumm of the Three 
Mule Ranch courted a wife by corre- 
spondence, an’ found when she got to 
Laramie that she was colored. 

“ Bad Bill called at the post-office the 
day after he tried to make the buff’s head 
dissolve into thin air. Bill was after a 
letter from a pal of his, Eddy the Coyote, 
who was wanted for killin’ a sheepman, 
which isn’t much of a crime; but instead 
of Eddy’s letter, the postmaster handed 
him a post-card all painted with violets 
an’ forget-me-nots, an’ on the back of it 
the words: 


“T’m still thinkin’ of my beautiful brute. 


“ Bald Jim Moss had sent the post- 
card, but Bill didn’t know that. An’ 
the postmaster didn’t know how Three 
B.’s felt about the matter. He grinned 
as post-office people grin when they’ve 
read all about your private business that 
comes on the back of post-cards, an’ Bill 
got as mad as a temperance lecturer who’s 
struck a town where everybody’s a teeto- 
taler. He reached through the little win- 


dow, grabbed the postmaster by the neck, 
an’ started to poke that card down his 
throat. 
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“ The sheriff saved the postmaster from 
bein’ choked to death. When Bald Jim 
Moss kept on sendin’ more post-cards 
with lovin’ messages on ’em, the post- 
master got a case of lumbago, an’ went to 
bed. Bad Bill Black’s eye just about that 
time was a nestin’-place for hommycide, 
parrycide, fratricide, an’ graveside. 

“ Did it stop? Nary a bit. That wo- 
man had tagged Bill Black, an’ all his 
cavortin’ couldn’t shake it off no more 
than the buck-jumpin’ of a steer can shake 
off the perpendickler J an’ the horizontal 
B that I put on ’em with a brandin’-iron. 
One afternoon he was sittin’ up at Hunt- 
ley’s with a lot of the boys around him, 
when an expressman thumps a package 
down in front of him, an’ Bill looked 
surprised. 

“* For you,’ says the baggage-smasher. 

“*T’m not expectin’ anythin’,’ says old 
Three B.’s. 

“* Well, it’s yours,’ said the express 
guy. ‘Isn’t that your name—William 
Black?’ 

“*Tt sure is,’ growled Bill; ‘ but what 
blitherin’ idjut is sendin’ me somethin’ 
that I didn’t order from him?’ 

“* Sign here,’ chirps the trunk-tackler. 
‘ If I was you, unless you’re a mind-reader, 
I'd open the package an’ see.’ 

“ Bad Bill turns the white of his eye on 
the express feller, puis down a few 
crooked strokes that he had fooled him- 
self into believin’ stood for his name, an’ 
starts to untie the package. 

“Tt was a green box like one of these 
cases that Doc Sawyer carries his little 
lances an’ sharp knives in.. When Bill 
opened it up, it was filled with a lot of 
little shiny tools that none of us had ever 
seen before. 

“*What in the blue blazes is this 
thing?’ asked Bill. 

“* Search me!’ said Tinhorn Peters. 
‘I never saw anythin’ like it.’ 

“ That fool express feller let out a bleat 
then. 

“*]T know,’ he said. 

“ * What d’ye know?’ said Bill, who was 
already hatin’ him pretty hard. 
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“*Tt’s a mannycurin’ set,’ toots the 
feller. ‘It’s a box of tools for cleanin’ 
yer finger-nails with. I'll show ye!’ 

“ He grabbed a thing that was shaped 
like a new moon an’ padded with sheep- 
skin, an’ before Bad Bill Black could 
stop him he had seized Bill’s paw, that 
was as black as his name, an’ was rubbin’ 
that burnisher over his nails like a nigger 
polishin’ a race-horse. 

“ Bad Bill Black stood it for a second, 
an’ then that trunk-worrier got his. Bill 
hit him between the eyes an’ laid him cold, 
an’ the different sections of that man- 
nycurin’ outfit started to fly in all direc- 
tions. The burnisher hit old Cobby Blair 
on the nose an’ broke his specs. A little 
tin of nail-paste flops into a pint of beer 
that Cal Harris was absorbin’, an’ splat- 
ters the beer all over Cal’s clean white 
collar that he’d put on to take the girl 
at the All-You-Want Restaurant to a 
minstrel show. Gee, wasn’t Cal mad! He 
rushed at Bad Bill; an’ then Bill got an 
idea that Cal had sent him the nail-scrap- 
in’ outfit, an’ was just mad at him for 
scatterin’ it round. 

“* You did it!’ Bill yelled. 

“* It’s a lie!’ cried Cal, pointin’ to his 
collar. ‘You threw the thing inter my 
beer! You big horse-thief, that’s the only 
clean collar I’ve got!’ 

“When they were pried apart, Bill 
looked as if he had been side-wiped by a 
Zeppelin under full sail, an’ it wasn’t an 
angel’s wing that had brushed Cal, either. 

“* You blamed road-agent!’ screamed 
Cal. ‘T’ll kill you for spoilin’ my collar!’ 

““* What did you send me that box of 
little currycombs for?’ roared Bad Bill. 

““*T didn’t!’ shouted Cal. 

“As he said that, old Josh Maybury 
shambles up an’ hands in a little instry- 
ment like a toothpick, which had driven 
itself into Josh’s hat when Bill was fling- 
in’ the tools into space. 

“* There’s a note tied to that,’ mumbles 
old Josh. ‘P’r’aps that ’ll tell ye who 
sent it.’ 

“ Bill grabbed the note, let out a yell 
of rage, an’ made for the door. As he 














went, he banged the green box down on 
the head of the express guy, who was just 
recoverin’ from the punch. He dropped 
the note, an’ we read it. It was perfumed, 
an’ it had little crosses all round it, an’ 
in the center the words: 


“To my beautiful brute. 


“Tt was on the day after Bill got the 
mannycurin’ outfit that the lady novelist 
put in an uppercut that slammed old 
Three B.’s clear into the outer darkness. 
Her blamed book came along. Ned Hub- 
bell, the news-dealer, got twenty copies 
from a Chicago publisher, who said that 
there was a lot about Cheyenne in the 
volume, an’ advised Ned to push it. 

“ There was a lot about Cheyenne in it, 
but there was a durned sight more about 
Bad Bill Black. The book was called 
‘ The Red-Blooded West,’ an’ that woman 
made Bill a combynation of Teddy Roose- 
velt, Battlin’ Nelson, an’ General Custer. 
She just pitched adjectives at him so that 
you had to dig his name out of a big 
pile of high-soundin’ words. When Ned 
Hubbell read a bit of it to the boys in his 
store, there were more ‘ gloriouses,’ ‘ gal- 
lants,’ ‘ gallopin’s,’ ‘ gambolin’s,’ an’ words 
of that kind than I ever heard of before. 

“ Ned Hubbell sold the twenty books 
in six minutes. Then he dashed out of the 
store an’ made a bee-line for the tele- 
graph-office, to wire the Chicago people 
to send him a hundred copies more of the 
book, because it was sellin’ faster than 
whisky in a no-license town. 

“ Tinhorn Peters, who was a friend of 
Bad Bill Black, had bought a copy of the 
book. He rushed down the street an’ 
showed it to old Three B.’s, an’ Bill was 
hotfootin’ it for the bookstore when he 
met Ned runnin’ to the telegraph-office. 

“* Where you goin’?’ roars Bill. 

“* To telegraph for some more stock,’ 
said Ned. 

“* Say,’ roared Bill, ‘if you bring any 
more of those books into this burg, I’ll 
shoot the top off yer head!’ 

“Ned Hubbell was that excited at 
thinkin’ of the profit he could make that 
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he told Bill to go to Mexico, or some 
other place that isn’t a pleasant abode. 

“*You infernal mule-stealer!’ 
roared. ‘I’ll order a hundred of ’em!’ 

“ Bill pulled his gun quick, an’ let fly 
twice. Ned hopped into the telegraph- 
office, banged the door, an’ yelled out 
through the fanlight: 

“* You dirty hound!’ he screamed. 
‘T’ll send for a thousand now, an’ be 
hanged to you!’ 

“ Bad Bill Black walked up to the 
depot. He stood on the platform, lookin’, 
so the agent said, as if he was goin’ to 
lay down on the irons an’ let the west- 
bound express run over his neck; but he 
didn’t. He waited till the express was 
just goin’ to pull out; then he poked out 
his tongue at old Miss Gibbs, who ran 
the candy-stand, flung an empty cartridge 
at the agent, kicked Bill Whalley’s dog 
hard in the ribs, climbed into the smoker, 
an’ whizzed away to Californy.” 


Ill 


SUNDANCE paused in his recital, and 
once again the voice of the hidden singer 
came from the direction of the corral: 


he 


“ Bad men, bad men, hit the trail that’s new; 

Go to lands where suckers bite, where the skies 
are blue; 

We might meet you, bad men, meet you by an’ 


by, 
An’ we'll recognize you by the hatred in your 
eye!” 


Sundance spoke again. 

“ That’s just what the lady novelist 
didn’t do,” he said quietly. 

“ What’s that?” questioned Whiskers. 
“ What didn’t she do?” ; 

“She didn’t recognize Bad Bill by the 
hatred in his eye.” 

“ Did she meet him?” 

“Sure! She was in a hotel at Fresno 
with her husband, an’ Bad Bill Black 
lumbers in an’ sets down at a table just 
near the table she was eatin’ at. Bill 
didn’t have a cigar, so after he finished 
he started to smoke a pipe, an’ her lady- 
ship called the head waiter. She told the 
waiter feller that Bad Bill’s pipe was 
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insanitary, an’ the waiter hotfooted it 
to Three B.’s with the information. 

“* Who says it?’ says Bill. 

“*¢ The lady sittin’ there with the little 
gentleman,’ says the soup-carrier. 

“ Bad Bill looked at her a moment. 
Then he gave a yell an’ sprung to his 
feet. 

“* Holy Mike!’ he cried. ‘ /?’s her!’ 

“ Bill danced across to her like a Hopi 
Indian, an’ she stared at him through one 
of those specs that you hold up on a stick. 

“* Wowie!’ cried Bill. ‘ Rock salt an’ 
rattlesnakes! To think of meetin’ you! 
To think of meetin’ you!’ he says again, 
an’ he pushed his head out at her like as 
if he was goin’ to chaw her little finger, 
that was stuck out careless, as if it didn’t 
wish to associate with the other fingers. 

“* Percy!’ she screamed, turnin’ to the 
little man. ‘Save me! The horrid feller!’ 
“* Am I horrid?’ yelled Bad Bill. ‘Am 

I wasn’t too horrid for you to kiss at 
Cheyenne! I wasn’t too horrid for you 
to call me a beautiful brute! I wasn’t 
too horrid for you to put in your dog- 
goned fool book that nearly drove me 
crazy! I’m Bad Bill Black! Don’t you 
know me?’ 

“*No!’ she cried. 
horrid feller!’ 

“ Bad Bill was almost chokin’ with all 
the spite that had been collectin’ in his 
inside. Just as he was wonderin’ whether 
he’d bite her head off or make her eat one 
of her own books, the little chap called 
Percy got up. Standin’ on his tiptoes, 
he managed to tap Bill on his shoulder. 

“*Go away!’ said Percy. ‘Go away 
at once, sir!’ 

“ Bad Bill Black looked down at the 
little feller; then he looked at the woman. 

“*Ts this your husband?’ he roared. 

“ * Yes!’ cried the woman. ‘ You horrid 
brute, of course he is my husband!’ 

“* The Lord be praised!’ said Bill, as 
he gathered Percy up by the back of his 
neck an’ the rear of his trousers. ‘ The 
Lord be praised! There’s somethin’ like 
a man for me to deal with! Come with 
me, Percy! Stop your kickin’, little son!’ 


I? 


‘You're a low, 
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“ Accordin’ to all accounts there were 
some happenin’s in that hotel durin’ the 
next few minutes. The head waiter an’ 
four body waiters tackled Bad Bill, but 
he brushed ’em aside, an’, still carryin’ 
Percy, he got to the street. The local 
undertaker’s hoss was tied up near the 
door, an’ Bill hoisted Percy onto the back 
of the bronco’s neck, lifted himself into 
the saddle, an’ galloped off, the lady 
novelist screamin’, the waiters yellin’, an’ 
the whole street buzzin’ like a hornets’ 
nest. 

“ Bill got clear away, an’ the novelist 
went off into hysterics. 

“* He'll kill him,’ she kept sayin’ over 
an’ over. ‘ He'll kill my dear Percy!’ 

““* No, he won’t, said the hotel-keeper. 
‘He won’t kill him. He’ll just play some 
trick on him.’ 

“ An’ that’s just what Bad Bill Black 
did. About an hour afterward that hoss 
came trottin’ down the main street, an’ 
on his back was Percy, trussed up an’ 
tied to the saddle; an’ Percy had no more 
on him in the way of clothes than that 
lady who saved a town somewhere by 
gallopin’ down the street with as much on 
her as a skinned catamount. She had 
only one Peepin’ Tom watchin’ her, but 
Percy had about seven hundred an’ forty- 
nine, an’ the only thing he had to hide his 
blushes an’ his lack of condition was a 
card that Bad Bill Black had printed— 
printin’ bein’ Bill’s best way of writin’-— 
an’ hung round Percy’s neck. The card 
read: 


“T was goin’ to hang him, but he cried. Ain't 
he a beautiful brute? 


“Percy an’ the lady novelist caught 
the first train goin’ east, an’ they went to 
the depot through the back streets. Bad 
Bill Black went south. Some says he’s 
down in Mexico, fightin’ as a general with 
one of those imitation presidents. If he is, 
I bet he turns a cold eye on any war 
correspondents who want to write personal 
descriptions of him. He has had enough 
of that kind of stuff to last him for a 
whole lifetime!” 

















A Candle in the Wind 
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which the mere mention of Overton’s 

name made immeasurably keen, and 
tried to give her undivided attention to the 
entertainment of her father’s guests. She 
had a fine discrimination in social matters, 
and she felt that this occasion, however sim- 
ple and domestic, was made important by 
the presence of Arthur Faunce, the young 
hero of the recent antarctic expedition. 

Faunce had not been expected at Maple- 
ton so soon after his triumphant reception in 
New York, where, exalted into prominence 
by Overton’s tragic death, he had been 
hailed as the leading survivor of the brave 
band of explorers. But, with that infatuated 
zeal with which the moth seeks the candle, 
he had. returned almost immediately to the 
place where he was sure to feel the radiant 
flame of Diane Herford’s charm. 

However well aware she may have been in 
the past of the young man’s incipient in- 
fatuation, Diane had almost forgotten those 
early passages in their lives when she had 
made a conquest of a college boy’s heart at a 
time when, with the sublime optimism of 
youth, he had worn it joyously upon his 
sleeve. Since then several years had inter- 
vened, rich in experience. Diane had trav- 
eled a good deal with her father, and had 
been received, both at home and abroad, 
with flattering attention. She had felt the 
force of a deeper emotion, suffered the ac- 
tual pang of bereavement, seen a hope, beau- 
tiful and thrilled with an exquisite tender- 
ness, lost forever with the gallant hero who 
had perished almost within sight of the goal 
that he had sought with such courage and 
such devotion. 

That he had not spoken more definitely 
at parting, that their understanding was tacit 
rather than actual, only deepened her grief 
by depriving her of the right to indulge it. 


Dri controlled the secret distress 


Since she was thus denied the privilege of 
openly mourning the loss of Overton, and 
must force herself to speak of him and to 
hear his death discussed with apparent com- 
posure, Diane was listening now to the be- 
coming modesty with which Arthur Faunce 
was quietly assuming the dead man’s mantle. 

She saw, too, that Faunce’s new honors, 
his youth, and his undoubted good looks, had 
again enlisted her father’s good-will. Some 
feeling, almost an impulse of indignation, 
swept through her at the thought that a man’s 
fame like his life, had no more permanence 
than the flame of one of the delicately shaded 
candles that she had placed among the flow- 
ers upon the table. Her thought, poignant 
as it was with sadness, must have been 
winged, for it found an almost immediate 
echo in her father’s response to a tribute 
that Faunce had just paid to Overton. 

“ Yes, he was a brave fellow,” Judge Her- 
ford declared in his Olympian tones. “If 
he had lived, Faunce, you’d have had to look 
to your laurels. But what a tragic end—to 
fall by the way, almost in sight of the goal!” 

“As Moses died in sight of the promised 
land!” sighed Mrs. Price, her host’s cousin, 
the plump and amiable wife of the dean of 
a neighboring theological seminary. 

Thoroughly imbued with the precepts of 
her more gifted husband, Mrs. Price allowed 
herself to fall into a fatal way of applying 
scriptural similitudes, or, as Dr. Gerry irrev- 
erently phrased it, of “talking shop.” 

The judge smiled involuntarily, leaning 
back in his chair, a massive figure, his fine 
head scantily covered with iron-gray hair, and 
his keen eye as bright at sixty-five as Faunce 
remembered it when he himself had been a 
lad of ten. He tossed back a reply now with 
a gleam of amusement. 

“Tt takes your imagination, Cousin Julia, 
to clothe the antarctic in milk and honey. 
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Poor fellow! As I understand it, Faunce, 
Overton perished as much from hunger and 
exhaustion as from cold?” he added, turning 
toward the guest of honor. 

Faunce seemed to flinch, and an expression 
of such keen distress passed over his hand- 
some face that it awoke a glow of sympathy, 
almost of cordiality, in the breast of Diane 
Herford. There was a little silence. Mrs. 
Price, her daughter, Fanny, her husband, the 
dean, and Dr. Gerry all stopped talking to 
listen to the young man’s expected reply. It 
was the kind of hush that expressed not only 
sympathy, but something like awe of a great 
tragedy enacted in a distant and unknown 
clime, where even death has been obscured 
by the mystery and silence of those frozen 
solitudes. 

Faunce had been admirable all the even- 
ing—brilliant, convincing, and yet becom- 
ingly modest; but now he stretched out an 
unsteady hand, lifted his wine-glass to his 
lips, tried in vain to swallow some liquor, 
and set it down with a gesture of despair. 

“Don’t speak of it!” he exclaimed in a 
faltering voice. “We were together—I can 
never forget it, I—” He broke off, and re- 
covered himself. “ Pardon me if I can’t talk 
of it, can’t tell you about it yet. The time 
may come, but now—” 

He ceased speaking and stared straight in 
front of him with unseeing eyes, his power- 
ful but shapely hand unconsciously clenched 
on the edge of the table. 

Dr. Gerry, an old family friend and an 
eminent practitioner, suspended his dissec- 
tion of the duck to cast a keen glance at 
Faunce. He had the searching eyes of the 
professional observer, set well back under 
heavy brows, a quantity of short red hair, 
and a square jaw that was somewhat relieved 
by the whimsical lines about his tight, thin- 
lipped mouth and the puckers at the corners 
of his eyes. 

There was a significance in the doctor’s 
glance which did not escape the troubled eyes 
of Diane. When he turned it suddenly upon 
her, she averted her face, unable to meet its 
perfectly apparent suspicion. She knew that 
Dr. Gerry had long ago surmised her attach- 
ment to Overton, and her hand trembled 
slightly as she picked up her fork and tried 
once more to make a pretense of eating her 
dinner. 

She was so completely absorbed in her own 
unhappiness, in the thrill of misery and pride 
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that stirred her heart at the theught of the 
gallant man who had died as he had always 
lived, in her eyes, like a hero, that she 
awoke from her reverie to find that she had 
lost the thread of the conversation, which 
had been hastily resumed to cover Faunce’s 
collapse. 

“We're puny creatures,” her father was 
saying in the tone of a pessimist. “ What 
do our efforts amount to, after all? There’s 
a saying—and it’s true—that ‘a man’s life 
is like a candle in the wind, or hoar frost 
on the tiles.’ It’s blown away or melted off, 
and there’s nothing left!” 

The little dean fired up. 

“ The immortal soul is left! What would 
life be worth if we didn’t believe that a 
young, enthusiastic spirit like Overton’s had 
in it the seed of immortality? ‘ White- 
breasted, like a star fronting the dawn he 
moved.’ A soul like his can’t be compared 
to the flame of a candle, Herford, but rather 
to the light of a star that is kindled in the 
darkness of our impotent endeavors. He 
had the magnificent youth, the immortal 
courage, that always lead the world!” 

“Well, well!” retorted the judge, un- 
moved. “He had, at least, the courage to 
meet the great adventure.” 

“He had more than that, papa,” Diane 
commanded herself to say quietly, lifting her 
head with a recurrent thrill of pride. “No 
one could know him without realizing that 
he had supremely the courage to live—to live 
as he believed a man should.” 

At the sound of her voice Faunce turned 
his head sharply, and his face flushed, but 
his eyes dwelt on her with such earnestness 
that Diane, suddenly meeting his look, 
stopped in confusion. Her embarrassment 
surprised no one more than herself, for she 
had long ago achieved that sort of self-con- 
trol which carries a woman through far 
more difficult moments than this. It was 
almost a relief to hear her father’s tranquil 
retort. 

“ Di’s a good friend,” he observed, throw- 
ing her a benevolent smile. “She always 
defends the absent. And she’s right this 
time. Overton had courage enough to have 
been allowed to live. It’s one of the mys- 
teries why such men are cut off in their 
prime.” 

“TI had only one fault to find with him,” 
rejoined the dean, relapsing into his more 
usual formalism. “I found that to his face, 
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and it saddens me now to recall it. He 
wasn’t what we call a Christian in the ortho- 
dox meaning of the word.” 

“ How can you say that?” exclaimed Diane 
warmly. “He was a Christian in the larger 
sense. Do you remember Abou Ben Adhem’s 
dream of peace? Of no man could it be 
said more truly than of Overton that ‘he 
loved his fellow men.’” 

Dr. Gerry nodded. 

“That’s so, Di. I fancy you can indorse 
her sentiments, Faunce?” 

Again all eyes turned in the direction of 
the young explorer, and he roused himself 
with an evident effort. 

“He was one of the best friends a man 
ever had,” he exclaimed with feeling. “I 
don’t know much about his religious beliefs. 
I'll leave that to Dr. Price and to Miss Her- 
ford,” he added, inclining his head to Diane; 
“but he had courage enough to stand by 
anything that he believed.” 

“That only brings us back again to the 
original proposition,” rejoined Judge Her- 
ford. “It’s an affirmative verdict—we’ve 
established his courage!” 

“ Haven’t we got an example of that right 
before us?” cried Mrs. Price, with a little 
bubbling sound of enthusiasm like the pleas- 
ant hum of a teakettle. “Here’s Mr. 
Faunce!” 

“ That’s right—we haven’t forgotten you, 
Faunce,” smiled their host. “ You can’t es- 
cape your réle of hero here.” 

Faunce murmured a confused acknowl- 
edgment, blushing suddenly like a schoolboy. 
Dr. Gerry, who had been listening atten- 
tively, his keen eye studying the young ex- 
plorer with professional curiosity, interposed 
now, giving the conversation a new and un- 
expected turn. 

“ Courage takes on strange streaks some- 
times,” he remarked slowly, leaning back in 
his chair in an apparently reminiscent mood. 
“T remember a queer case out in the Philip- 
pines. A young private—the fellow came 
somewhere from the big grain-fields of the 
Northwest. and had never seen service be- 
fore—went into action out there and got 
honorable mention three times. One day he 
carried a wounded comrade off under fire, 
and some of the women heard of it and 
wrote home, trying to get the Carnegie 
medal for him. About ten days after that 
the cholera broke out in a camp in Min- 
danao. I was down there with the regi- 


mental surgeon when Private Bruce was or- 
dered on hospitai duty. He begged to be 
excused, he turned as white as a sheet, and 
his teeth chattered. He wasn’t afraid of 
bullets, but he was afraid of cholera. Of 
course he didn’t get off. He had to go on 
duty, and he was sent out with a stretcher 
to bring in a dead comrade. A little Fili- 
pino, one of Uncle Sam’s new recruits, went 
with him. Presently the Filipino came back; 
he said he couldn’t do it alone, and the 
white man had run away. It was true, too. 
Bruce had bolted. He ran all the way to 
Manila, and they had to comb the place to 
find him for the court martial. He simply 
couldn’t face a quietly unpleasant death, and 
pestilence got on his nerves.” 

Faunce, who had been listening with his 
eyes on his plate, looked up now, and his 
glance kindled with something akin to anger. 

“Perhaps it wasn’t pure cowardice,” he 
exclaimed with feeling. “It’s easier to 
judge another man than to do the thing your- 
self. I—” He stopped short, aware of the 
silence around the table, and then ended 
lamely: “I’ve seen men do strange things 
under the stress of circumstance!” 

The doctor chuckled. 

“So have I. I once saw a burly black- 
smith faint dead away at the mere sight of a 
tortoise-shell cat. He’d inherited a prenatal 
aversion to that kind of a feline, and he’d 
never been able to conquer it.” 

Faunce threw him a darkened glance. 

“There you have it—prenatal influence!” 
he retorted, thrusting away his coffee-cup, 
the dinner having reached its final stage. 
“Mayn’t a prenatal influence excuse a sud- 
den, an inexplicable and unconquerable 
impulse?” 

“In a lunatic, yes.” 

Diane looked quickly at the speaker. It 
seemed to her that he was purposely goading 
Faunce. He leaned back in his chair again, 
watching the younger man, his rugged face 
and upstanding reddish hair thrown into 
sharp relief in the midst of the group at the 
table. Across softly shaded lights and flow- 
ers, the gleam of snowy damask, and the 
sparkle of silver, she could see the white- 
haired, placid dean, comfortable, matronly 
Mrs. Price, her father’s massive, aggressive 
gray head, and Fanny’s bright youthfulness, 
which only served to accentuate the shrewd 
personality of Gerry and the grace and dig- 
nity of Faunce. 
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For the moment these two were pitted 
against each other. Then the younger man, 
perhaps aware that he was being baited, 
dropped the debate with a shrug. 

“ According to your idea, then, Private 
Bruce had an insane impulse, instead of 
simply losing his nerve, as I’ve seen men do 
a thousand times—and they weren’t cowards, 
either.” 

“You're not exactly the man we should 
expect to defend any form of cowardice,” in- 
terposed Judge Herford, smiling. 

“With his magnificent record,” chimed in 
Mrs. Price, in her amiable voice, “ it’s simply 
fine to be so considerate toward the weak- 
nesses of the rest of us poor mortals!” 

“T suppose, madam, that’s to imply that 
I’m not charitable,” rejoined Dr. Gerry com- 
posedly. “As a matter of fact, I’ve the 
greatest sympathy for cowards myself.” 

“So have I!” exclaimed Fanny Price, her 
young face turned radiantly, like a full moon, 
toward the hero of the evening. “I’m an 
awful coward!” 

“She is,” agreed her father cheerfully. 
“ She looks under her bed every night for a 
burglar.” 

In the laugh that greeted Fanny’s blushes, 
the topic was turned. Diane asked Faunce 
some questions about his recent experience 
in New York. 

“T had to lecture,” he replied with an 
uneasy laugh. “ That’s one penalty we pay 
in America when we discover anything. I 
gave two lectures, and I’m booked for a 
third, worse luck!” 

“T shall try to hear that,” she rejoined 
quietly, forcing herself to smile in a con- 
ventional way, though her eyes were still 
pathetic. 

Faunce thought he had never seen her 
more beautiful. The delicate hollows in her 
cheeks, and the white brow under her dusky 
hair, made her charm assume an elusive and 
spiritual quality that was rather enhanced by 
the simplicity of her low-cut, sleeveless black 
dress and the filmy draperies that floated 
about her shoulders and blended with the 
long, soft folds at her waist. The beautiful 


lines of her slender figure, and something in 
the grace and harmony of her whole aspect, 
reminded him of a splendid Reynolds that 
had once enthralled his eye. 

“You would be an inspiration,” he began, 
in a tone intended for her ear alone; “ but ” 
rhe hesitated for an instant, bending his 
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dark eyes upon her—“I wonder if I could 
keep on making a fool of myself with you 
there to see me do it!” 

Something in his tone brought the color 
to her cheeks, and she passed his remark 
over lightly. 

“T’m sorry if I’m a discouraging listener. 
I think I'll have to give you a chance to 
discuss that with the dean and papa. Dr. 
Gerry is too critical,” she added, laughing at 
the doctor as she rose from the table. 
“Come, Cousin Julia and Fanny dear, these 
men are pining to talk politics when we’re 
not here to insist on suffrage.” 

“Oh, I'll give it to you any time, Di!” 
. flung back the doctor. 

But she did not answer him; she was 
smiling at Faunce as he held open the door 
for her to pass out. 

“ Please come soon and give us a lecture,” 
she entreated. 

He made no reply, but his eyes were bent 
so intently on her that he entirely missed the 
girlishly admiring gaze of Fanny Price, who 
followed her mother and Diane out of the 


room. 
II 


LEADING the way into the small, old-fash- 
ioned drawing-room, Diane seated her guests 
around the bright fire on the hearth, taking 
care to select a chair for herself that would 
put her face in the shadow. 

Mrs. Price took the low seat opposite. 
Her plump, round little body spread out com- 
fortably and settled into the cushions with 
the genial softness of a pudding. Her lus- 
trous black silk, which the dean approved 
as “the most suitable and stately dress for 
a lady,” seemed to billow over the curved 
arms of the chair, and decorously veiled her 
white stockings and old-style, low shoes. 
Fanny, pretty and fair and barely eighteen, 
with only a suggestion of her mother’s but- 
ton nose and her father’s tranquil brow 
under a fluffy mass of fair curls, dropped 
on a low cushion between the two. 

“TIsn’t he splendid?” she exclaimed rap- 
turously, clasping her hands. “ He’s so hand- 
some—isn’t he, Di? He looks just as I’ve 
always imagined heroes did!” 

“He’s very good-looking, my dear,” her 
mother admitted amiably. “I couldn’t help 
thinking of that picture at the seminary— 
you remember it, Fanny—of David? You 
must know it too, Diane?” 
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“T don’t think I’ve noticed it very much,” 
Diane replied vaguely. “Of course, Mr. 
Faunce seems a hero just now, and people 
are making a great deal of his exploits. It’s 
right that they should; but what hurts me, 
what seems to me so strange, is the way 
they forget that Overton led the expedition, 
that he made all these great discoveries, that 
it isn’t right to forget him while they’re 
applauding the things he did.” 

“My dear, nobody forgets him,” Mrs. 
Price reassured her. “ He was tremendously 
real, I’m sure, and we all liked him, though, 
as Edward said at dinner, he seemed a little 
—a little—” 

“ Fogged on religion,” chimed in Fanny 
cheerfully. “So many men are, mama, and 
I’m sure Overton was as nice as he could 
be. When I was a child, he used to give 
me candy—didn’t he, Di?” 

“ A sure way to win your heart!” retorted 
Diane, smiling. “I don’t think I’m as ortho- 
dox as you are, Cousin Julia,” she added 
calmly. “ There are greater things in heaven 
and earth than mere formalism.” 

“Diane!” breathed her shocked relative. 

“ Oh, I sha’n’t dispute it with you!” Diane 
went on easily; “ but you mustn’t think that 
a man like Simon Overton hadn’t a soul 
great enough to have its own faith. I know 
he had it.” 

“T’m sure he did,” agreed Fanny warmly. 
“Didn’t you hear what Mr. Faunce said— 
that Overton was one of the best friends a 
man ever had? Isn’t that a great tribute— 
from a man like Faunce, too?” 

Diane assented, leaning farther back in 
her corner. At the moment she could not 
quite command her voice. Overton’s face 
seemed to rise before her as she had seen it 
last—manly and tender and kindled with 
high hope. How could she think of it veiled 
in the mist and chill of a frozen death, like 
a light suddenly quenched in a tempest, or 
a star receding into the clouds of the in- 
finite? 

“No, I’m not a formalist,” she said with 
sudden passion, as if her thoughts must find 
an outlet in words; “ but I do believe in the 
immortal soul. It isn’t possible that a man’s 
life, going out as it does like—like a candle 
in the wind, leaves nothing whatever behind, 
nothing to reach up to the heights that he 
sought.” 

“ Of course you believe in the soul!” Mrs. 
Price was immeasurably startled. Her round 
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eyes grew rounder than ever. “How can 
you express a doubt of it, Diane?” 

“Di hasn’t really,” argued Fanny, inter- 
fering between the two. “ She’s off on one 
of her tangents, that’s all. She can’t get the 
awful part of it out of her head. Wasn't it 
touching, mama, the way Faunce couldn’t 
even speak of Overton’s death?” 

“Tt’s perfectly natural, dear. Your father 
heard that Faunce risked his life in trying 
to bring Overton’s body back, and was al- 
most dead himself when he reached the 
cache.” 

“Tt was the blizzard that overwhelmed 
them,” supplemented Diane’s rich, melan- 
choly voice from the shadow. She was rest- 
ing her head on her hand, and her face was 
completely obscured. “They had pushed 
far ahead, they had reached the farthest 
south, and then—Overton died. It seems 
terrible to think that the rescue ship was 
so near all the while. They had only to 
struggle a while longer, only to keep life in 
them for four days!” 

“ Their ship was completely crushed in the 
ice, wasn’t it?” Fanny asked softly, clasp- 
ing her hands around her knee and gazing 
into the fire. “If it hadn’t been for that—” 

“ He would have been saved, yes!” Diane 
drew a long breath. “If it hadn’t been for 
that, the wrecking of the ship, the great 
storm, he would be here now with Faunce.” 

“Well, for my part,” said Mrs. Price 
firmly, “I don’t think we should dwell on 
these things too much. They’re all ap- 
pointed. ‘The wind bloweth where it list- 
eth.’ We ought to cheer up Arthur Faunce. 
He’s been given back to us, and there must 
be a purpose in it. I always feel, when a 
man comes back from the dead, as it were, 
that he’s been spared for a reason. You 
mark my words, Arthur Faunce has been 
marked out for a great work. He will be a 
kind of prophet in Israel!” 

Diane made no immediate reply. Her 
mind was too deeply absorbed in thought. 
She realized more fully than Mrs. Price the 
great opportunity that had come to Faunce 
like a legacy from the dead. She remem- 
bered his emotion at the mention of Over- 
ton, the feeling tribute that he had paid to 
his friend, and the spirit, at once kindled but 
modest, that had breathed through many of 
his previous utterances. 

He was like a man who had been follow- 
ing in the wake of genius, content to take 
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up the fragments of success that fell to his 
share, but had suddenly found the gates 
flung wide open and seen the long road be- 
yond—the road which he would henceforth 
travel alone, and to no uncertain goal. He 
had loved Overton. Their friendship was 
well known, and he had been faithful to the 
end. Even now he did not withhold the 
laurels that belonged to his leader; he only 
accepted them because there was no one left 
to dispute his claim. 

She knew, too, that he had shown his abil- 
ity, his power to command in an emergency. 
He had returned a far-different man from 
the uncertain youth who had set out two 
years before. Something in this, and in the 
optimism he had shown in the midst of dis- 
aster, touched her imagination. 

If he had been more vainglorious, more 
eager to take the glory of the great work 
achieved by the expedition, she would have 
hated him. But his tone when he had begged 
them not to speak of Overton’s death, the 
tribute he had paid to his dead comrade’s 
friendship, when his voice broke and his eyes 
filled—these things went to Diane’s heart. 

The thought of them had taken such pos- 
session of her that she scarcely noticed the 
silence that had fallen on the little trio. 
Fanny’s blue eyes were gazing dreamily into 
the blaze, while the remote murmur of talk 
and the scent of tobacco came to them from 
the dining-room. Diane was startled by the 
awakening of her elder relative, who, appar- 
ently, had also been wrapped in dreamy 
meditation. 

“Diane, did your cook make those de- 
licious rolls that were served with the fish?” 
Mrs. Price asked abruptly. 

Diane looked up blankly. 

“Why, of course! She’s very proud of 
them, too. Haven’t you ever tasted them 
before?” 

“T don’t think so, and I’m sure I should 
remember. They were so crisp! I’ve got 
a new cook—did Fan tell you? She’s dread- 
ful. Poor Edward says she’s ruining his 
digestion, and I’d better try a fireless cooker 
instead. Can’t you let me have that recipe 
for her?” 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good, mama. She’s 
a Norwegian, Di, and she understands so 
little English that when she tries to talk it 
sounds like a turkey gobbling.” 

Fanny began to give a practical illustra- 
tion, but her mother protested. 
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“Hush! Here are the gentlemen, and 
they'll think you're crazy, child!” 

Fanny stopped, with a queer little grimace 
that made Diane laugh. They were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Dr. Gerry and 
Arthur Faunce, who were a little in advance 
of the judge and the dean. Diane found her- 
self engaged in conversation by the old doc- 
tor, who began by remarking that she was 
too pale, and that he suspected she sat up 
half the night to read novels. 

Diane, who knew that this was merely an 
excuse to give him an opportunity to probe 
her inmost mind, parried it lightly, and en- 
gaged him in an animated discussion of the 
latest best-seller. 

“ Advertisement—nothing but advertise- 
ment!” he declared bruskly. “In my young 
days a novel had to be good to be read. 
Now it’s an even thing between the man 
who’s written a book and the man who’s in- 
vented a bunion-eraser—it all depends on 
which gets the most advertising!” 

“Tconoclast! Won’t you leave us the 
illusion of fame?” retorted Diane, laughing. 

“Tt isn’t fame men want these days—it’s 
money!” 

“Filthy lucre!” said the dean. “ Don’t 
let that pessimist destroy your enjoyment of 
life, Diane. Send him off to play billiards 
with your father. I’ve got to take my girls 
home. I’ve an engagement for seven o’clock 
to-morrow morning, and I need rest.” 

As he spoke, Mrs. Price came up and be- 
stowed a fluttering kiss upon Diane’s cheek. 

“ Good-night, dear! Don’t forget about 
that recipe for rolls,” she murmured. 

Diane promised to remember, and went 
up-stairs to help the two women into their 
wraps. Fanny was still blushing and con- 
fused. She had been talking to Faunce, and 
her blue eyes shone like two radiant aqua- 
marines. 

“He’s so splendid, Di, isn’t he?” she 
whispered, as her cousin fastened her cloak 
for her. “And his eyes—there’s something 
wonderful about them. Tley haunt you!” 

Diane laughed as she kissed her good- 
night, and watched the two cloaked and 
hooded figures marshaled out by the little 
dean in his long black coat and high hat. 
Standing in the open door, she saw the 
three familiar figures walking in single file 
down the long path to the gate, not one of 
them keeping step with the others, but each 
bobbing up and down at a different gait, as 
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curiously bundled and indiscriminate in the 
darkness as so many Indian papooses sud- 
denly set on their feet and compelled to 
toddle. 

As she closed the door and turned back 
toward the drawing-room, she saw that Ar- 
thur Faunce was awaiting her there alone. 

“T thought you were with papa and the 
doctor,” she said, apologizing for her neglect, 
as he drew a chair forward for her to sit 
again near the dying embers on the hearth. 

“ They went to play billiards, and I don’t 
know one ball from another,” he replied. “I 
told them I should wait for you.” He took 
the chair that Mrs. Price had vacated, and 
leaned forward, resting his elbows on the 
arms. “I wanted to speak to you alone.” 

Diane looked up, and met his dark eyes 
bent on her with a melancholy and troubled 
gaze that sent a sad thrill of expectation to 
her heart. He meant to speak of Overton! 

She said nothing. For a moment, indeed, 
she was quite incapable of speech. They 
both heard the distant click of the billiard- 
balls and her father’s deep voice speaking 
to Dr. Gerry. 

“You know that I was with Overton— 
with Simon,” he said at last, “to the very 
end, and once or twice he—he talked to me 
of you.” 

She looked up in surprise. She had felt that 
it was unlike Overton even to mention her 
name, so deep and almost sensitive was the 
reserve that he had always shown. Faunce 
met her look again, and this time his pale 
face flushed. 

“T mean in the way that Overton always 
spoke of women—of his friends—with the 
truest and most chivalrous regard. He was 
not well; the climate broke him up before 
the end, and I think he had a feeling that 
he might not live to come back. One day, 
after we had to abandon the ship, he showed 
me some photographs he had—pictures that 
he had taken himself—and he asked me to 
remember, if anything happened to him, that 
he wished you to have them. He said that 
you had cared so much for the whole expedi- 
tion, and had cheered him so often in those 
hard days when he thought he could never 
get the thing started. After he—after that 
awful time in the snow, I found the case he 
had shown me, and I brought it with me.” 
He stopped and put his hand in his pocket, 
producing a large, square envelope. “As 
soon as I got to New York I had the plates 
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developed. A few were spoiled, but there 
are some here, and I’ve brought them to you 
to-night.” 

As he spoke, he held out the package. 
Diane compelled herself to take it with out- 
ward composure, but her hands were shak- 
ing, and she could not meet his eyes. 

“T can’t tell you how much I thank you!” 
she murmured, opening the envelope and 
looking over the pictures in order to hide her 
emotion. 

There were only a few of them—studies 
of sea and sky, a familiar view of the ill- 
fated ship, a group of sailors, and some 
impressive views of frozen straits and giant 
icebergs. It was a meager glimpse of the 
world for which Simon Overton had laid 
down his life, but something in it, in his 
thought of her, of the things she would 
care to see, touched Diane to the soul. She 
restrained her tears with difficulty, and, al- 
though she continued to make a show of 
examining the prints, her eyes were too dim 
to see the details. 

For a while Faunce was silent. He seemed 
to understand the emotion that prevented 
Diane from speaking. On the whole, he was 
thankful for it, since she did not have time 
to see the pain that distorted his own face. 
He felt that he was white and rigid, and 
that his eyes stared at the fire; but he had 
enough self-control to keep his hands steady 
on the arms of his chair, and after a while 
he commanded his voice. 

“T’m sorry that there were so few things 
that we could bring,” he said slowly. “A 
great deal was lost in the wreck, and we 
had to sacrifice more still in our journey 
across the ice. There came a time when we 
couldn’t carry a load—we could scarcely 
carry ourselves.” 

Diane folded the pictures carefully away 
before she replied. 

“What you say makes me all the more 
grateful for these!” 

He raised his head at that, and their eyes 
met. The sympathy, the kindling kindness 
of her glance went to his heart: 

“You don’t ask me about it all, and yet 
I’m sure you want to know.” 

“T understood. I was deeply touched by 
what you said at dinner. I know you can’t 
talk of it yet—I don’t ask it.” 

“T think I could talk to you; but perhaps 
I had better wait until another time.” 
Faunce paused; then, rising from his seat, 
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he came over and stood beside her, resting 
his elbow on the mantel, with his face in 
the shadow, as hers had been. “I want you 
to feel that the end was painless. It always 
is, you know, in those awful solitudes. You 
knew Overton; you must know that he was 
a hero—to the end.” 

She, too, rose involuntarily from her seat 
and faced him. Again her pale face, and her 
slight figure in its black draperies, recalled 
to his mind the charm and buoyant grace of 
that wonderful picture of long ago. It was, 
indeed, this charm of hers, so subtle and so 
poignant, that drew him on deeper and 
deeper into the shoals. 

“T loved him,” Faunce continued, with a 
painful effort at self-control. “No one in 
the world could have suffered more bitterly 
than I at his loss. I don’t want you to feel 
that I purposely tried to take his place in 
this great achievement. I only fell heir to his 
glory.” 

She was deeply touched. Again, even in 
the midst of her tender remembrance of 
Overton, this man, who had suffered with 
him and dared with him, laid hold of her 
imagination. She raised her beautiful eyes 
to Faunce’s face, holding out her hand in 
an involuntary gesture of friendship and 
good-will. 

“T think you’re more than his heir,” she 
said gently. “He was so large-hearted, so 
just, that I know he would feel, as I do, 
that you were his comrade and his partner 
in sacrifice and in fame.” 

There was an instant of silence, one of 
those moments which become almost su- 
preme in their effect upon two lives. Then, 
as Faunce seemed to have no words in which 
to reply, he took Diane’s hand in both of 
his and lifted it gently to his lips. 


III 


Har an hour later, Judge Herford stood 
on his front steps, bidding his last two guests 
good-night. 

“ Come again!” he called after them in his 
deep bass. “ You'll always find us prepared 
enough for the pair of you. By the way, 
Faunce, I suppose it’s too much to expect 
that any one so famous as you will hang 
around Mapleton long?” 

“T don’t know any better place to hang 
around, judge,” Faunce replied. ‘“ When a 
man’s been in exile two years, the old places 
look good to him.” 
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“That’s right! Then be sure you don’t 
forget the way here.” 

“ He won't!” Dr. Gerry flung back, as he 
plodded toward the gate. “ You're not the 
only attraction at this house, Hadley. For 
my part, I only come here to see Diane!” 

They heard the judge’s laugh following 
them, and saw his large figure still outlined 
against the light, the big gray head and 
massive shoulders and long body looking a 
little too heavy for the short legs. 

“Tf Hadley had been sawed off at the 
waist, they’d have said he was a perfect 
model for a Roman emperor,” observed the 
doctor, as they passed out into the road and 
heard the judge shut his door for the night. 

Faunce agreed with some amusement. 

“Tt’s strange, isn’t it, how some men seem 
to lose their proportion when they stand up? 
They're not put together in equal parts.” 

“A good many who are put together 
right outside are out of joint inside.” 

“How about the mental proportion—or 
shall we call it the spiritual?” 

“That depends upon how much you fol- 
low the dean. A mental twist is pretty 
nearly certain to go hand in hand with moral 
lopsidedness, though.” 

Faunce reflected on this for a moment, 
while they made their way under the in- 
terlacing branches of the big trees that 
arched over the country road. It was late in 
October, and the fall of the leaves had al- 
ready stripped the big elms and left them in 
spectral outline against the moonlit sky. 

“T take it, then, that you hold a moral 
shortcoming as a sign of an unbalanced 
mind?” 

“T didn’t say that. That’s the other way 
around; but it’s true, too, though I shouldn’t 
cite it as a reason for getting off a criminal. 
We've had a little more of that lately than 
is good for us.” 

“Then you don’t think that the mental 
condition palliates crime?” 

“TI think a good many people commit mur- 
der or highway robbery, and then, about the 
time when they get caught, they decide that 
they must have been crazy.” 

“You argue, then, that the insanity is 
synchronous with the discovery?” 

The doctor nodded, trudging sturdily for- 
ward toward the turn in the road which led 
to his own house. The autumn air was 
chill with frost, and Faunce seemed to shiver 
as he buttoned up his coat. Dr. Gerry, ob- 
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serving the young man from the tail of his 
eye, remarked it. 

“Feel a chill, eh? I shouldn’t think 
you’d mind it, after the south pole!” 

“Any touch of cold that reminds me of 
that is enough to make me shiver. I can’t 
close my eyes now without seeing those livid 
wastes and hearing the wind. It’s a frozen 
hell!” 

“Tt’s on your nerves. 
do you sleep at night?” 

Faunce gave him an uneasy look, in which 
surprise and something like apprehension 
were strangely mingled; but the street lights 
were poor, and he could only half discern 
the old man’s face as it emerged above the 
heavy collar of his greatcoat. 

“T don’t sleep at all. How did you find 
that out?” 

“ T’ve seen a good many in the same plight 
before, for one thing, and you're a pretty 
easy case to read.” 

“Am I?” Faunce laughed harshly. “I 
didn’t know it. Perhaps you can tell me 
what to do, then?” 

“ Stop taking narcotics, to begin with, and 
then get control of your nerves.” 

“So you’ve discovered that, too?” 

“ What?” 

“The narcotics. I had to try something. 
I haven’t had three continuous hours of 
sleep since—not for five months, anyway.” 

“Humph!” The doctor stumbled on a 
stone and stopped to kick it out of the way. 
“That ‘Il lead you on the same road with 
old Henry Jersey, down in Featherbed 
Lane.” 

“ What’s the matter with him?” 

“Well, there’s some divergence of opin- 
ion, but his neighbors call him bughouse, 
if you know what that is.” 

“ Crazy?” 

“ Pretty near it. He took drugs, too, for a 
while.” 

“T’ve only taken small doses, enough to 
get a little sleep. I had to have it. Per- 
haps”—he laughed unsteadily— perhaps 
you can tell me what I’ve taken?” 

“Oh, it might be anything,” the doctor 
replied carelessly; “but I should call it 
chloral.” 

“You’ve hit it! I shall begin to think 
you're a mind-reader.” 

“T am, in a sense. The fact is, I can tell 
you what’s the matter with you now. It’s 
your nerves. You've got something on your 
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mind, and you won’t be any better, you 
won’t sleep any sounder, until you get it 
off.” 

Faunce was startled. He glanced around 
again, but could only make out a dim outline 
of Gerry’s blunt profile between the old 
man’s collar and the big soft hat he had 
pulled comfortably down to his ears. For a 
moment he reflected on the doctor’s words 
in silence. 

It was evidently true that Gerry had an 
unaccountable way of hitting the nail on the 
head. Faunce wondered how much the old 
man had already divined of the trouble that 
was harassing his soul. If he was indeed so 
palpably easy to read, how could he screen it 
from the curious gaze of every inquiring eye 
that he met? They were almost in sight of 
the doctor’s white gate before he roused him- 
self to reply. 

“ That sounds like saying that honest con- 
fession is good for the soul,” he said with 
his nervous laugh. “I should never have 
suspected you of commending that course.” 

“T’ve been father confessor for a good 
many,” retorted the doctor crustily. ‘“ What 
I meant to say, though, was much simpler. 
You've got to free your mind. When a man 
lets anything bite in as your trouble seems 
to be doing, he soon comes to the end of his 
tether. His nerves break down, he can’t 
sleep, and then he can’t eat. It’s an old 
story. I can give you something to ease up 
the body, but I can’t do anything for the 
mind. You'll have to look after that for 
yourself.” 

Faunce stopped at the gate. 

“ How about the soul?” he asked dryly. 

“T'll leave that to the dean—or to Mrs. 
Price. She’d have a quotation that would 
fit it to the letter. Will you come in?” he 
added, opening his gate. 

“ Not to-night. I’m going to tramp for a 
while. When I’m tired out, I sometimes 
sleep a little—without the chloral.” 

The doctor grunted, went into hijs front 
yard, and let the old white gate swing to 
behind him. 

“TI suppose you know the risk you're 
taking?” 

Faunce nodded. 

“Oh, I sha’n’t kill myself.” 
again, rather loudly this time. 
the courage!” 

“Tt doesn’t take courage when you’ve got 
enough of the stuff. It’s as easy to slip off 
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as it is for a frozen man to sink into the 
final stupor.” 

For a moment they stood peering at each 
other through the night. A fitful moon van- 
ished behind a cloud, and left each one in 
doubt of the other’s attitude; but the doc- 
tor was aware that Faunce pulled himself 
together and moved away from the fence. 

“So you think that’s easy?” he said in a 
hoarse voice. 

“I know it is—at the end. There’s a 
limit, you see, to human endurance. When 
it’s reached and passed, coma ensues. That’s 
easy!” 

Faunce took a step toward the gate, as if 
an impulse moved him to follow the doctor 
in. Then he turned with an inarticulate excla- 
mation, waved an abrupt good-night, and 
walked rapidly away into the darkness. 

Dr. Gerry watched him disappear before 
he turned and deliberately climbed the steps 
to his own front door, to find the cat rub- 
bing herself against his ankles. He stooped 
down and caressed her, running his hand 
down the length of her sleek, gray back, and 
finally giving her tail a gentle tweak. Then 
he unlocked his door and entered, carrying 
her under his arm. 


IV 


MEANWHILE Faunce tramped steadily 
down the long lane. It led to the edge of 
the little river, scarcely more than a brook, 
which divided the village into two unequal 
parts. Just now, at flood from the recent 
rains, the stream tumbled noisily over the 
stones and rushed under the low bridge with 
a harsh, insistent murmur. 

He stopped for a moment with his hand 
on the rail, and looked down at the black 
current below. Then the clouds broke, and 
he saw the moon reflected in the water, 
while the rising wind suddenly showered the 
falling leaves until they fell with a patter 
like rain. Beside him an ancient willow 
stood like a stricken giant. A summer thun- 
derbolt had split the great trunk in twain, 
and half of it lay across the stream, while 
the other half still loomed up, grim and 
leafless, against the sky. 

It was past midnight and in that rural 
community, where early hours prevailed, the 
feeling of solitude was as intense as if he 
had reached the end of the world and was 
alone in the October night, the last man. 
Such a feeling had come to him once be- 
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fore, fraught with such cruel terror, such a 
sensation of disintegration, of the loss of all 
that was mortal, that Faunce could never 
forget it, could never feel even the reflection 
of it again without recalling those vast and 
terrifying wastes, that inexorable sky, that 
blinding, cruel, exterminating ice that had 
frozen its image on his soul. 

He tried to drive the thought of it from his 
mind, and, by fixing his gaze on that inti- 
mately familiar scene, to recall the days 
when, as a lad, he had fished by that old 
bridge. He remembered his grandmother 
as she had looked to him then, the quaint 
cap she wore, and the little plaid shawl 
folded about her shoulders over the black 
bombazine dress. His mother had died when 
he was born, and his father had married 
again. Young Arthur, in the way of a gay 
stepmother, had been reared by a fond 
maternal grandmother. 

No one had disciplined his childhood, and 
he knew that as a boy he had done some 
mean tricks, which a better-trained lad would 
have scorned. But he had ceased to be 
small and tricky when he fell in with Over- 
ton, his senior by three years in age and by 
ten in mental development. He realized 
now, as he looked back on the long perspec- 
tive, that Overton had saved him. 

Strong-willed and straight-thinking, Simon 
Overton had possessed that kind of spiritual 
force of which leaders and martyrs are made. 
He had been a leader even at school. His 
companions had followed him with the boy- 
ish devotion that always surrounds the school 
hero with a halo of glory. It was not alone 
young Overton’s physical strength, and his 
skill in their favorite sports; it was a cer- 
tain unfailing stanchness of character, a 
fearless square-dealing, that impressed the 
others, and Faunce had only followed the 
universal lead when he attached himself to 
him. 

Faunce had been favored. Overton had 
seen that the lad was without a real friend, 
that his old grandmother could do little more 
than wrap him in a figurative blanket, spoil- 
ing and scolding by turns; and the elder 
boy suddenly took hold of the younger. A 
friendship was formed, protective on one 
side, almost adoring on the other, and from 
that time their fates had moved forward in 
an inseparable course. 

When Overton went to Annapolis, he had 
helped Faunce to work his way through col- 
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lege. When Faunce’s father died and left 
his estate—a small one—to his widow and 
Arthur’s stepsisters, Overton had tided Ar- 
thur over, until he got a place, and his grand- 
mother’s death left him the sole heir of her 
modest fortune. It was this old bond that 
had drawn him into the first expedition to 
the south pole. 

Overton, as a lieutenant in the navy, had 
organized the great adventure, which was 
financed by an old friend of his father. 
He had selected Faunce to accompany him, 
and the trip had been successful up to a 
certain point. Then the inexorable condi- 
tions of polar exploration had worsted their 
efforts, and they had been forced to turn 
back. Bitterly chagrined, Overton had re- 
turned for another year of preparation, and 
then, flushed with new hope, and with that 
kind of fateful vision which pursues the 
most difficult and dangerous chimeras, he had 
,set out for the second time, determined to 
plant the Stars and Stripes at the farthest 
south. 

In the interval between the two expedi- 
tions much had happened. Overton had be- 
come an acknowledged force in the world 
of adventure, and Faunce was aware that he 
had set his heart on the one girl who had 
remained to both of them the sweetest and 
most charming reminder of their young days 
at Mapleton. That Diane, too, had out- 
grown their early environment and matured 
into a gracious and accomplished woman of 
the world seemed only fitting and natural; 
and Faunce knew, long before the ill-fated 
ship sailed from New York, that the young 
leader had left his heart behind him. 

Faunce had felt a thrill of satisfaction, 
too, that under that supreme test he had not 
failed to keep his faith with his comrade 
and benefactor. Loving Diane himself, he 
had stood aside and left the field free to his 
rival. Whatever misunderstanding had ob- 
scured their parting, he had not been at fault. 
He had found some consolation, in the midst 
of his discomfiture, in the fact that he had 
demonstrated his own spiritual growth, and 
had proved to himself that he was now above 
those mean devices which, in his boyhood, 
had sometimes won for him immunity from 
punishment, or a reward that was not right- 
fully his. 

The expedition had sailed amid the thun- 
der of salutes from the war-ships in the 
harbor, and for the second time Overton 
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followed the ill-omened star that led him 
toward the south pole. All these things 
came back to Faunce with fatal clarity as he 
leaned there, under the pallid October sky, 
his hand on the worn railing of the old bridge 
that he had crossed many a day on his way 
to school. 

But at this point in his recollections— 
when the fated ship, brilliant with flags, re- 
ceded slowly, like a fantom, into the mists 
which on that day had shrouded the Nar- 
rows—Faunce shuddered and passed his hand 
over his eyes. His reverie was broken. He 
could no longer recall the past without see- 
ing the wraith that seemed to rise from the 
very mist over the brook and to shape itself 
before him, as it had shaped itself hundreds 
of times already, into a vision of Overton 
as he had seen him last. 

There, in that secluded spot, under the 
fitful moon, that face—rugged, strong, beau- 
tiful with spiritual power—rose from the 
vapors. Faunce saw it as he had seen it 
last, stricken with the awful look of death, 
pallid and calm, a smile on the lips, the eyes 
closed. Solitudes, vast, white, inexorable, the 
peaks of blue ice, the mirage that mocked 
and deluded, only the shriek of the wind to 
break the silence that drove men mad. 

That drove men mad! That was it! That 
must be what possessed him now, Faunce 
thought—madness! 

He could never escape that vision, never 
quite cast it out. All the laurels he had 
won, the applause, the eager friendships that 
seemed to await him, were but empty mock- 
ery when he had only to close his eyes to 
find himself in the presence of that terrible 
vision, to feel the deadly chill strike again to 
his heart, to hear the howl of the wind on 
those polar wastes. 

What had tempted him to go there a sec- 
ond time? What infatuation had led him to 
follow Overton? Faunce had never shared 
his leader’s enthusiasm, had never had his 
courage; but he had followed him like a 
little dog at the heels of a big St. Bernard, 
led by admiration rather than love, held by 
fear rather than zeal. 

He rememberd what he had just said to 
Diane—his assurance of his devotion to 
Overton; and it seemed to him now like an 
attempt on his part further to imperil his 
own salvation by deliberately deceiving her. 
Yet he had really loved Overton. It was 
his love for the dead man, the remembrance 
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of his boyish gratitude, that was driving him 
on, goading him to misery. 

Of what avail was the rescue that had 
brought him and his surviving comrades out 
of that frozen inferno, and had crowned him 
with the laurels that Overton had sought, if 
he could reap no reward, not even grasp the 
triumph of their success, their victory over 
a rival English expedition, without paying 
the price in a mortal agony that had all but 
extinguished the light in his soul? He had 
returned to find himself a hero, to be féted 
and honored in New York and in Washing- 
ton, to be mentioned with mingled envy and 
praise in London and Paris—and he could 
not sleep! 

At first he had thought that he could con- 
quer his weakness, that there was courage 
enough left in him to force forgetfulness; 
but there was not. The thing possessed him, 
pursued him, harried him, and he had come 
to the end of his endurance. He began to 
dread night as a condemned man must dread 
the final summons. In the daytime, and 
among his fellows, he believed that he bore 
himself almost with the air of a hero. He 
had, indeed, thought his performance per- 
fect, but Dr. Gerry had discovered a cleft 
in the armor, had put his finger on a sore 
spot. 

Was it possible, then, that others saw it, 
too? That Diane herself might have sus- 
pected it when she forbore to question 
Faunce? The thought, laying hold of him, 
added a fresh pang to his misery. He 
turned with a gesture of disgust and plunged 
into the night. He could not sleep, and 
here, in this quiet spot, he could walk until 
the day broke, unseen and unsuspected. 


Vv 


In the weeks that followed Faunce drifted 
restlessly from Mapleton to New York, from 
New York to Washington, and then, assured 
of Diane’s continued presence there, back 
to Mapleton. 

Meanwhile he had been signally honored, 
as the surviving leader of the. successful ex- 
pedition, both at home and abroad. A medal 
had been voted to him by Congress for his 
distinguished services, and he had been noti- 
fied of his election, in London, as a fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society. Praise and 
emoluments poured in upon the young and 
handsome explorer, while only one man— 
the chief financier of Overton’s two expedi- 
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tions—devoted any large sum to a memorial 
tablet for the lost leader. 

Like the proverbial candle in the wind, 
Overton’s life and his reputation had been 
extinguished together in the eternal snows; 
but they had not been exiled from the mind 
of Faunce. He was fully aware that his 
honors rightfully belonged to his friend, that 
he was in much the same position as the 
mythical jay in the peacock’s plumes. He 
could think of no simile less trite to express 
his misery. 

If Overton had lived, Faunce might have 
been envious—he knew that he was not free 
from that taint; but he could at least have 
accepted any tribute that came his way with 
a light heart. As it was, his honors were so 
many millstones about his neck. He grew 
pale and thin, and the dark shadows under 
his eyes made their expression take on a 
haunted look; but his very modesty, his evi- 
dent hesitation to accept the full measure 
of applause, and the growing melancholy in 
his handsome face, only served to increase 
the interest in a personality so attractive 
and so reserved. 

It appealed most keenly, perhaps, to the 
imagination of Fanny Price. Her girlish 
fancy clothed the handsome explorer in all 
the attributes of the favorite heroes of ro- 
mance. The fact that she perceived, only 
too clearly, his infatuation for Diane Her- 
ford whetted her admiration by removing its 
object from the proximity of her own possi- 
ble adorers. 

A pretty young thing and a great favorite, 
she had no lack of “beaus,” to use the 
familiar language of the inhabitants of 
Mapleton; but none of them, in Fanny’s 
mind, could be compared to the hero of two 
antarctic expeditions and the probable com- 
mander of a third. Talk was already cur- 
rent that the same great financier who had 
furnished the sinews of the Overton expedi- 
tions was about to equip another and more 
perfect ship to be placed at the command 
of Arthur Faunce. 

There was another reason, too, which 
caused a little flutter in Fanny’s innocent 
breast. She was well aware that a heart is 
often caught on the rebound, and she knew 
that, next to Diane, she was an object of 
interest to Faunce. The question therefore 
resolved itself into the more complex prob- 
lem of the state of Diane Herford’s heart. 
Did she, or did she not, care for Faunce? 
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If, as Fanny suspected, Diane had loved 
Overton, she might be unable to reconcile 
herself to a man who must inevitably recall 
a dead lover. On the other hand, this might 
also be Faunce’s strongest appeal—the fact 
that he was Overton’s chosen comrade, his 
closest friend, and the man who had last seen 
‘him alive. 

The two girls were fairly intimate, but the 
younger had never dared to encroach on the 
quiet reserve with which the elder screened 
her inmost thoughts; and she could draw no 
positive conclusions from the vague glimpses 
that Diane’s rare moments of deep emotion 
gave her. Those moments indicated a strong 
but hidden feeling which might, at any mo- 
ment, find an outlet in some fresh channel; 
and what could be more likely than the 
awakening of a new and living love? The 
probability of this termination of the affair 
chilled Fanny’s joy in her hero’s frequent 
reappearances in the quiet neighborhood of 
Mapleton. 

“He would never come here at all,” she 
reasoned shrewdly, “ if he wasn’t in love with 
somebody. He isn’t in love with me—that’s 
certain—so it must be Diane!” 

This conclusion, which seemed to over- 
look all the other charming girls in the sub- 
urb, was less self-centered than it appeared. 
Fanny knew that Faunce had practically 
ignored the rest of the world, and had con- 
centrated his attentions upon the Herford 
house, when an occasional invitation did not 
divert him to the seminary. But those oc- 
casional moments when either an actual invi- 
tation, or the courtesy of a visit after one, 
brought him into the Prices’ dingy drawing- 
room were always fraught with a tremor of 
excitement for Fanny, not unpleasantly min- 
gled with the refined tortures of hope 
deferred. 

It was just about that agreeable hour 
which is devoted to drinking a sociable cup 
of afternoon tea that she actually saw Faunce 
coming up the broad driveway which led 
from the seminary gates to the dean’s modest 
Queen Anne cottage. She had thought him 
in Washington, and his sudden appearance, 
pale and tall and graceful, on his way to her 
own door, sent a thrill to her heart. 

For a moment she leaned forward, with 
both hands on the sill of the bay window, 
and watched his unconscious approach. She 
was quite composed when he entered the 
room, a few moments later, and found her re- 
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arranging her little tea-table with deft and 
graceful hands, while a sudden shaft of after- 
noon sunshine touched the little fair curls 
that clustered about her small, pink ears and 
nestled on the white nape of her neck. 

She was very glad to see him. Her large 
blue eyes would have told him so, if he had 
not been so preoccupied; but it was not 
Fanny of whom he was thinking. He 
dropped into a comfortable chair beside her 
tea-table, accepted a cup of her tea, and 
began at once to talk about Diane. The 
irony of this almost made the girl smile; 
but she controlled herself, and turned a sym- 
pathetic face toward him, glad that her back 
was to the light, and that he seemed more 
occupied with staring absently at the fire on 
the hearth than in looking at her. 

“T just heard that the Herfords might go 
to Florida this winter,” he observed, bal- 
ancing his cup in a way that would have 
wrung Mrs. Price’s housewifely heart with 
anxiety for her best rug. . 

“T suppose Dr. Gerry told you?” 

He nodded. 

“Tt’s on account of the judge’s rheuma- 
tism, isn’t it?” 

“T think Di likes to play golf.” 

“She doesn’t seem to care for it here. I 
asked her to go to the links the last time I 
was home, and she refused.” 

Fanny elevated her delicate brows. 

“Perhaps she had another engagement. 
You know Di’s the most popular person in 
Mapleton.” 

He set the neglected cup down on the 
table and looked at her with preoccupied 
eyes. 

“ She’s perfectly charming, isn’t she? But 
—do you think—I mean, does she seem 
quite happy?” 

Fanny temporized, aware of a sinking 
heart. 

“She should be. She’s got everything, 
and the old judge adores her.” 

He leaned back in his chair, toying, with 
the spoons on the table. 

“Has she got everything? That’s what I 
want to know. Do you think—you’re great 
pals, you and Diane—do you think she cared 
for Overton?” 

Fanny was silent for a moment. Her 
hands were trembling a little, and she thrust 
them out of sight under the table. 

“That’s not a fair question.. I couldn’t 
answer it, could I, if I knew? And I don’t 
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know. Diane never talks about herself like 
some other girls. She wraps herself up the 
way—lI don’t know how to describe it, but 
you've seen some flowers, the more delicate 
ones, fold their petals together at nightfall 
and hide their golden hearts? I’ve always 
thought of them when—when I've tried to 
pry into Diane’s soul.” 

He reflected, looking thoughtfully into the 
fire. 

“ That’s a beautiful idea, isn’t it?—that 
her heart’s like a delicate flower!” 

The thought seemed to please him so much 
that he remained silent, dwelling on it. 
Fanny, keenly aware of the cause of his pre- 
occupation, poured out another cup of tea 
and tried to drink it. Then he returned to 
the subject. 

“T know that Overton cared for her. I 
knew it before he went away. That’s why 
I—I—” 

He stopped, the color mounting painfully 
to his hair. 

“Why you didn’t speak?” she concluded 
gallantly. 

He turned a flushed face toward her. 

“T say, I didn’t mean to give myself away 
like that! Tea always makes me gossip like 
an old woman.” 

“ Old women aren’t always gossips,” Fanny 
corrected him, calmly looking at his full 
cup; “ and, moreover, you've only just tasted 
your tea.” 

“Then it’s your fault! You made me 
blurt out the truth. I felt your sympathy. 
Do you know, it’s a beautiful thing, the way 
you can sympathize? It’s a gift. You've 
made me feel that I have a real friend.” 

Fanny lifted her cup firmly and drank a 
little tea before she managed to answer. 

“ That’s really a tremendous compliment,” 
she said, smiling at him. “I’m very proud 
of it!” 

“Well, since I’ve let the cat out of the 
bag, I might as well tell you the whole truth, 
hadn’t I?” he exclaimed with that open and 
engaging manner that had so often won his 
way. “I’ve been in love with her ever since 
I was a little shaver. I can’t remember a 
time when I wasn’t in love with her.” 

“And you stood aside because you were 
loyal to Overton?” she ventured. 

He paled as suddenly as he had reddened. 

“Yes, I knew he loved her. I owed him 


a great deal, you know. I Jet him have his 
chance first.” 
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She lifted her eyes bravely to his. 
“T think that was magnificent!” she said 
in a low voice with a tremor of emotion. 


VI 


Tue girl’s words had a strange effect on 
Faunce. They seemed to strike like a goad 
into his flesh. He sprang to his feet and 
began to pace the room with his head down. 
Fanny Price followed him with an aston- 
ished gaze, but she was too much concerned 
with her own emotion, her own folly in car- 
ing at all, to attempt to analyze his moods. 
It was enough for her that he loved Diane. 
She did not want to go beyond that, for it 
utterly crushed her hopes. 

“ Nothing I’ve ever done is magnificent!” 
he declared in a choked voice. “I’m not 
such a bounder as to let you think it. I 
would have tried as hard as Overton, I know 
I should, if I hadn’t been sure that she— 
she loved him!” 

Fanny struggled with the last remnant of 
her self-love. Then she answered in a weak 
voice: 

“Why does it matter to you so much if 
she did—then?” 

He stopped short. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that he’s dead now.” 

There was a profound pause. He stood 
staring at her with a strange expression, his 
hands hanging clenched at his sides. Fanny 
had never seen him look so handsome, so 
tragically inspired; but she returned his gaze 
with a kind of defiance. She felt that she 
was at bay, and must defend herself. 

“You mean,” he said slowly, at length, 
“that his being dead opens the way for me? 
That perhaps she might care for me now— 
because of that?” 

Fanny nodded. 

“Good Heavens!” He drew a deep 
breath. “ That—that would make it impos- 
sible. I couldn’t do that!” 

“T don’t see why,” she said blankly. 

He caught the amazement in her eyes, and 
was silent, but his face blanched, and his 
evident emotion was so unaccountable that it 
startled and puzzled her. She rose from 
her seat and went to the window, averting 
her face. 

“Tt’s natural, isn’t it? I don’t think you 
should feel so dreadfully about it.” 

But Faunce still seemed unable to master 
himself. 
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“T can’t help it. I—I—” he stammered 
again, relapsing into silence as he began to 
walk to and fro. 

Fanny did not turn her head, but con- 
tinued to look out of the window with un- 
seeing eyes, which did not even recognize 
the boys who were playing football on the 
campus, not fifty yards away. She was 
aware of their plunging, dodging figures, of 
a blur of multicolored sweaters and brown 
corduroys; but she was not thinking of.them, 
and even their shouts came to dull ears. 

Before her the long driveway to the gate 
was arched with naked elms, and even the 
hedgerows began to take on the somber hues 
of early winter. Far in the west a heavy 
cloud had broken, the widening rift showing 
a space of translucent light that shot out 
oblique shafts of glory, like a shower of 
golden arrows darting through the leaden sky. 
A sudden gust of wind sent the brown leaves 
scampering wildly across the lawn, and 
swept them at last into a frantic dance below 
the window. 

Fanny’s mind remained absorbed in the 
exhibition of emotion that she had just wit- 
nessed. Her heart swelled with grief and 
mortification as she realized how little she 
mattered to Arthur Faunce, how useless it 
was for her to try to console him, when he 
cared only for Diane. 

“T can’t tell you,” he managed to say at 
length, “ how I feel about that terrific end 
to the expedition.” He threw out his arms 
with an almost frantic gesture. “I'd give 
not only my life, but the hope of her love, 
to bring him back!” 

Fanny turned from the window with a 
strange look on her face. 

“ Hush!” she said in a low voice. 
she is—here’s Diane.” 

She gave him time to recover his compo- 
sure; then, going swiftly into the hall, she 
opened the door for her visitor. 

“ Papa has been out all day, and I was 
lonely,” Diane explained. “I thought I'd 
come in for a cup of your tea, Fanny.” 

The two girls kissed each other, and Fanny 
whispered: 

“ Arthur Faunce is here.” 

She thought Diane colored, but she was 
not sure. A moment later they entered the 
room together. Faunce was standing by the 
fire with his back to the door, but he turned 
as they came in. Fanny saw that he had 
entirely mastered his emotion, and his hand- 


“ Here 
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some face lit up with a ready smile as Diane 
greeted him. 

“I was sorry to miss you this morning,” 
she said gravely; “but papa gave me the 
package. I—well, I haven't tried to read it 
yet. I couldn’t!” 

He gave her an eloquent look. 

“T wanted you to read it first.” 

She bent her head in graceful acknowl- 
edgment, and moved slowly across to the 
fire, drawing off her long, soft gloves. She 
was thin, but the long lines of her slight 
figure had the slender grace and delicate sup- 
pleness of the Reynolds portrait that haunted 
his memory. Her head, small and spirited 
and covered with a shadowy mass of soft, 
brown hair, was set on a slender, white 
throat which carried it proudly, with an air 
of stateliness and pride that became her, 
even in the simple, dark dress she wore. 

Faunce followed her with a glance that 
neglected Fanny as she bent over her littie 
table again. Even Diane seemed for the 
moment to forget the younger girl. Her 
clear eyes turned on Faunce, and she made 
an evident effort to speak with ease. 

“You kept his diary, too?” 

He assented. 

“A part of it. He gave it to me when 
we left the ship. The rest was lost with 
him.” 

Diane turned sharply away, averting her 
face as she pretended to look into the fire. 

“Tt’s wonderful that you—preserved so 
much! As soon as I can, I'll read it.” 

“Yours is the first copy—the author’s; 
the publishers sent it to me last night, and I 
took it over as soon as possible.” 

She thanked him simply. Then, looking 
up, she saw Fanny’s flushed face as she bent 
over her table. Diane sat down beside her. 

“Mr. Faunce brought me a copy of his 
diary,” she explained, “ and I—can’t read it 
yet!” 

The other girl put out her hand involun- 
tarily, and Diane clasped it under the table. 
They looked at each other, and Fanny saw 
that Diane’s eyes were full of tears. She 
withdrew her fingers and turned to Faunce 
with a gay little smile. 

“T wonder if you'll drink that cup of tea 
now?” she said lightly. “I’ve made another 
hot one. There are three cold ones standing 
around in different localities—one on the 
mantel, one on the cabinet, and the third 
somewhere beside the fender—I saw you put 
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it there. Mr. Faunce is devoted to tea, 
Diane!” 


They all laughed. Fanny bravely opened 
her little tea-caddy and began to measure 
out a fresh supply. She had a feeling that, 
having reached the last ditch, she was pre- 
pared to defend it with the courage of 
despair. 

Vil 


Ir was toward the end of the following 
month, when the winter had set in, that 
Judge Herford was seized with one of his 
bad attacks of lumbago. 

Dr. Gerry, summoned by Diane, found 
his patient in the library. The judge’s figure, 
which had the habit of appearing so massive 
when seated, still retained its large dignity 
of pose, for the deep cushions of his chair 
concealed the humiliating twist which the 
disease had not failed to inflict on its vic- 
tim’s aristocratic muscles; but his temper, 
never of an amiable turn, had gained noth- 
ing under the visitation. He did not hesi- 
tate to scowl openly as his old friend ap- 
peared carrying, as usual, the small black 
bag with which the rural practitioner arms 
himself for the worst emergencies. 

“No pills for me!” he growled. “I’ve 
got a hot-water bag and a plaster—enough 
for any poor devil. I suppose Diane sent 
for you!” 

“Diane has more sense than you have,” 
replied the doctor, taking off his greatcoat 
with the utmost composure. 

“What are you staying for?” demanded 
the judge savagely. “I tell you I won't be 
pilled for a muscular twist!” 

“ Put out your tongue, Hadley,” responded 
his visitor, mounting his spectacles. “ The 
color of it is more important just now than 
the way it wags.” 

In spite of himself the judge laughed in a 
sour way. Then a twinge overtook him, and 
he swore under his breath. 

“Tf you could cure this infernal disease, 
I'd give you ten thousand dollars!” 

“Keep it for Diane. She'll need the 


money about the time you kill yourself with - 


hard work.” 

The judge eyed him. 

“ Trying to intimidate me into taking your 
drugs, eh?” 

“ That’s my business,” replied the doctor, 
drawing his chair to the fire and looking 
over his open case for an appropriate dose. 


- 
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The other man lay back in his cushioned 
chair, free for a moment of the teasing ache, 
and regarded Gerry in silence. His appear- 
ance of great strength, the florid flush on 
his skin, and his iron-gray hair, defied both 
age and weakness; but the doctor’s words 
had set him thinking, and he strummed on 
his chair-arms with angry fingers. A bright 
fire was burning on the hearth, and the 
flames made fitful shadows in the small, com- 
fortable, book-lined room—a room that had 
an intimate air of having associated long 
with a man of affairs, and of having acquired, 
even in its old, dilapidated bindings and its 
well-worn rug, the full measure of dignity 
and reserve which befitted a judge. 

“T’ve got a great deal to do before I’m 
ready to go,” he remarked at length, in his 
deep voice. “ They’ve mussed up the polit- 
ical situation in this State. If I died or 
resigned, they’d put in that fool, Henry 
Runes, as judge!” 

Gerry selected a glass bottle, and, opening 
it deliberately, shook some pink pills into 
an envelope. 

“Henry Runes? Isn't he a cousin of 
Overton’s?” the doctor asked. 

“Ts there any one who isn’t a cousin of 
Overton’s, since he got famous?” snapped 
the judge. 

“Has he got famous? I thought he had 
only died. It’s Faunce who’s famous.” 

“ That’s the way of the world. A man’s 
got to be very much alive nowadays to be 
famous overnight.” 

“]T hear that you have undertaken to be 
his political sponsor. They say he’s nursing 
a boom for Congress.” 

“ He’d better do that than go to his death 
like Overton, hadn’t he?” 

“T don’t think I’ve ever confused him 
with Overton. He isn’t of the same mental 
caliber. What’s the idea, Hadley?” 

The judge twisted in his chair with a wry 
face. 

“Tf he doesn’t take up a career here, 
they'll put him in command of the new ex- 
pedition. He’s booked for it, I believe. I'd 
rather have him settle down and go into pol- 
itics here. There’s good stuff in him, and 
he’s got what the newspapers call personal 
magnetism.” 

“He’s got a good many things besides 
that!” retorted the doctor dryly, adjusting 
his glasses as he started to write directions 
on three sets of envelopes. “ You seem to 
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take his affairs to heart. Got any special 
interest in the boy,. Hadley?” 

Herford was silent for a moment. In his 
large and more judicial aspect he seemed 
to be weighing an important question, and 
his eyes dwelt moodily on the fire. The 
doctor, without apparently observing him, 
finished his hieroglyphics, put back his little 
glass bottles, and closed his case with a 
snap. As he did it, he heard the judge’s 
voice in an unwonted key. 

“ The truth is he’s taken me into his con- 
fidence—not a word of this to Diane, Sam 
—and I know he wants to marry my daugh- 
ter. I'll admit that at first it was rather a 
shock. I’m selfish enough to want to keep 
her; but gradually I’ve reconciled my mind. 
I suppose it’s inevitable. Besides, if any- 
thing happened to me, she’d be alone, and 
—well, I haven’t any objection. I’ve been 
considering, instead, some way to keep him 
out of that infernal south pole business.” 

“Does Diane know?” 

“That he’s in love with her? I suppose 
she does; girls do, as a rule, I think. But 
he hasn’t spoken to her yet—I know that— 
and I’ve held my tongue about it. He made 
me promise.” 

The doctor whistled softly. 
turned a suspicious eye on him. 

“ What’s your objection?” the judge asked. 

“Why don’t you ask Diane if she has 
any? She’s the important person.” 

“T think she likes him.” 

The doctor laughed dryly. 

“Take it from me that she has a mind 
of her own!” 

The judge threw back his head haughtily. 

“T’m not trying to push her.” 

“Better not! She won’t stand for it. 
How did Faunce come to tell you?” The 
doctor’s large mouth crinkled at the corners. 
“Did he ask your consent?” 

“Not quite. That’s not the fashion these 
days, is it? It was an accident. I found 
out a good deal, and he admitted it hand- 


His patient 


somely. Upon my word, I never liked a 


young man better than I did Faunce just 
then. I’ve never thought any man quite 
good enough for Di, but he’s won me over. 
I sha’n’t oppose it—if she wants him.” 

“Hope she doesn’t!” 

“ Why?” 

The doctor rose and pulled himself into 
his greatcoat. 

“He isn’t fit to tie her shoe!” 
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“You're prejudiced. You didn’t like his 
father.” 
Gerry grinned. 
“T remember you did like his mother!” 
“Lily Blake?” The judge smiled remin- 
iscently. ‘We were young sweethearts, but 
she threw me over to marry Henry Faunce.” 


“ Just so! Now you follow my advice and 
throw her son over. Diane can do better 
than that.” 


The judge, taken with another twinge of 
lumbago, growled. 

“Tt’s up to her; but I like Faunce.” 

The doctor’s response was an inarticulate 
grunt. Then he pushed his medicine envel- 
opes into a little row on the library table. 

“T'll send Diane in to dose you,” he re- 
marked, moving toward the door. 

“You can’t. She’s gone out with Faunce.” 

The two old men looked at each other. 
Then they both laughed, the doctor without 
merriment. 

“ Hadley, if you weren’t a judge, I’d say 
you were—” 

“An old fool!” 
grimly. 

The doctor nodded and went out, shutting 
the door rather sharply behind him. On the 
front steps he encountered Diane and 
Faunce, just returned from a long walk. It 
was a cold day, and the wind had brought 
a brightness into Diane’s face. Her eyes 
sparkled with something of the latent fire of 
her father’s, and her cheeks were aglow. 
Faunce, on the other hand, looked like a 
ghost of himself. 

“ How’s father?” Diane questioned as she 
came up. 

“Cross as two sticks,” replied the doctor, 
and gave her some directions about his 
patient. 

Her face sobered. 

“You don’t think he’s really ill?” 

The doctor shook his head grimly. 

“Td like to make him sick enough to keep 
still for six weeks. He’s overworked, Di, 
and the machinery needs oiling up.” 

“T can’t make him mind,” she objected. 
“T wanted to take him to Florida for three 
months.” 

“We may get him there yet. Don’t 
worry! Hello, Faunce; coming my way?” 

Faunce shook his head smilingly. 

“T’m going in to see the judge,” he said. 

For a moment Dr. Gerry stood staring at 
him. The young man winced. 


concluded the judge 
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“You won't find the judge in a good 
humor,” the doctor warned him. “ You'd 
better come along with me and test my 
cigars. Di’s got her hands full taking care 
of her father.” 

Faunce turned involuntarily and looked 
at Diane, who stood in the vestibule, listen- 
ing, and smiling in an absent way, her eyes 
on the gloves that she was slowly unfasten- 
ing. As Faunce turned, however, she looked 
up, and her face softened and glowed with 
a new and delicate embarrassment. She had 
never looked more charming, more desirable 
in his eyes, than at that moment. Dr. Gerry, 
following his glance, caught the look on her 
face, too, and his hand tightened its grip 
on his little black bag. 

“T think I'll stay for a while and risk 
the judge’s lumbago,” Faunce said without 
turning his head. 

Gerry went slowly down the steps. At the 
foot he turned and looked at Faunce again. 

“You're risking a good deal more than 
that,” he observed dryly; and with this 
enigmatical remark he plodded steadily down 
to the gate without once glancing over his 
shoulder. 

Diane laughed. 

“The doctor’s so full of crotchets! I 
suppose he and papa have been quarreling 
again. They always do.” 

Faunce, to whom Dr. Gerry’s look had 
conveyed a very different meaning, made no 
immediate reply. Instead, he followed Diane 
into the drawing-room, and waited there 
while she went to carry out the doctor’s in- 
structions and administer a dose of medicine 
to the querulous patient. 

Faunce moved over to the long French 
window and stood looking out, aware of the 
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judge’s voice in the distance, before Diane 
shut the door between. In a long vista be- 
tween the hedgerows he saw the doctor’s 
sturdy figure trudging toward the automobile 
that he had left at the end of the lane. 
He recalled the night, now nearly two 


* months ago, when they had walked home to- 


gether, and he had admitted his insomnia. 
Since then he had more or less avoided the 
older man. Gerry had been so quick to 
divine his use of drugs that he dreaded a 
more searching scrutiny, which might fathom 
yet another recess of his inner mind, or sur- 
prise some secret that he was still determined 
to hide. 

Yet, as he stood there alone in the warm 
and fragrant room—a room that seemed to 
express so much of Diane’s rich personality, 
her refinement and taste and spirit—he re- 
called Dr. Gerry’s words: 

“You've got something on your mind, and 
you won’t be any better, you won’t sleep 
any sounder, until you get it off.” 

A sudden impulse gripped him, a potent 
longing to rush out of the house, bareheaded 
as he was, and, pursuing the older man down 
the lane, to pour out the misery that was 
destroying his soul. It seemed to him that 
the relief would be more than commensurate 
with the humiliation; that the very sound 
of his own voice unfolding his terrible story 
would break the dread spell, release his spirit 
from thraldom, and expel the specter that 
haunted his brain. 

The impulse had come to him before, but 
never with such compelling force as now— 
perhaps because there had never been so 
much reason for him to pause, to halt on 
the road he was following, before it was too 
late. 


(To be continued in the August number of MuNSEY’s MacaziIne) 
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THEIR great gray ships go plunging forth; 
The waves, wind-wakened from the north, 
Swarm up their bows and fall away, 

And wash the air with golden spray. 


Far off is flung their battle-line; 

Far off their great guns flame and shine; 
And we are one with them—we rise 
With dawning thunder in our eyes 

To join the embattled hosts that kept 
Their pact with freedom while we slept! 


Harry Kemp 








The Odd Measure 


Venizelos, HILE the United States, preparing to join in the task of 
Foe of “ making the world safe for democracy,” was examining the 
Autocracy advisability of an early recognition of the Venizelist govern- 
His Fight for ment in Greece, the leader of Hellenic democracy said: 

“The whole world will understand that. King Constantine, who has 





Liberty in 
Crete cae in stepped down from the throne of a constitutional king to become a mere 
Greece party chief, must accept the consequences of the defeat of his policy, just 


like every other defeated party chief.” 

When the world umpire counts ten over the prostrate form of the 
“party chief ” who embodies autocracy and German influence in Greece, 
it will be in great part due to Venizelos. It will not be his first victory on 
behalf of the same principle; for did he not free Crete, where Greek 
blood runs purest from the blight of Turkish suzerainty? And did he 
not, in turn, oust the Greek prince who sought to place might before right 
in his stewardship of the island? 

Twelve years ago the people of Khania, the capital of Crete, smiled 
behind the backs of the police when every now and again one of their 
stocky, swarthy lads, armed to the teeth, packed his mule and stole out 
to the mountains by night, like a young brigand bent on highway robbery. 
When he returned after days or weeks, and they saw the light in his 
eyes—and perhaps the bulge of a mysterious package in his pocket, to 
be despatched on its way to the mainland—they would whisper among 
themselves: 

“ All is well with Crete, for all is well with Eleutherios Venizelos!” 

It was to the hidden and ever-shifting mountain camp of their great 
leader, then a fugitive from the persecution of the man in power, that 
the lads of Khania were carrying provisions and information, to return 
with messages for his sympathizers in other parts of Greece. 

Those island dwellers were the first Venizelists, men sprung from the 
Cretan statesman’s own ancestral roots. Like him, they had passionately 
striven for freedom from the ancient yoke of the Turk, and had pinned 
their hope for a reunion with Greece, their true motherland, upon the 
coming to Khania, in 1898, of Prince George—King Constantine’s younger 
brother—as high commissioner. 

All appeared so promising at first, and the battle of generations seemed 
almost won when the old century drew toward its end. The Turk dared 
not grumble at the new Cretan régime, for the great powers had deter- 
mined that thé autonomous government of Crete, though the island still 
remained a Turkish possession, should be headed by the Greek prince, 
according to the wish of the islanders. Moreover, George had shown 
the good sense of calling to his side as councilor, or minister of justice and 
foreign affairs, the well-loved lawyer, Venizelos, leader of the cause of 
Cretan liberty. 

The slight little man with keen eyes peering through spectacles and 
gray-streaked whiskers that did not hide his full, kindly, but determined 
lips, had the trust of the island folk and the rare distinction of being 
a prophet in his own land—or rather the land of his ancestors, for his 
parents had fled thence from the Turk, and Eleutherios was born on the 
islet of Cerigo, the ancient Cythera. 

Three years of incessant struggle for democracy on the part of 
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Venizelos, against Prince George’s royal disregard for the people’s rights, 
wishes, and opinions, decided the prince to dispense with the services 
of such a trouble-making democrat. From that time—1901—autocracy 
ruled in Crete, checked only by the forceful opposition of Venizelos, 
who at last was forced to take to the mountains with an armed band of 
loyal friends, having been warned that George was planning “ action” 
against him, and that his life was in danger. But from his mountain 
fastness Venizelos carried on his work, and in 1906 help came to him from 
the powers. Prince George left Khania with great suddenness, Venizelos 
returned in triumph, and did so well, not only by Crete, but by Greece 
herself, that four years later the king asked him to form a new cabinet in 
Athens. 

Light and shadow have followed each other since, as they did before, 
in the public life of Venizelos; but it should be of good omen to his 
well-wishers to know that each one of his successes has always more than 
made up for preceding failures. 

Venizelos is now fifty-three years old—a good age for the president 
of a republic! 

. * + * * 

T was the opinion of Mr. Shandy that there was a strange kind of 

magic bias which “ good or bad names,” as he called them, irresis- 

tibly impressed on our characters and conduct, and he wrote a disser- 
tation on the word “ Tristram” to justify his opinion. It is undeniable 
that names, both as they sound and as they are written, have an amazing 
power of suggestion; and to bear the name of Kropotkin was to be 
foredestined to adventure. 

The return of Prince Peter Alexeivitch Kropotkin to Petrograd after 
an exile of forty years in France, Switzerland, and England is a memorable 
incident of the Russian revolution. It recalls a thrilling episode in a life 
which fate, by name and doom, had marked out as its own. 

It was in the red days of the seventies in Russia that the prince’s 
outspoken zeal on behalf of the masses brought him into disfavor at 
court and earned him a cell in the evil-smelling fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, on an island in the Neva. His health was quickly undermined 
there, and the authorities, with a bad grace, transferred him to a small 
military-prison hospital on the outskirts of Petrograd, whither the devotion 
of his friends followed him. 

There was, and probably still is, in front of the hospital, a grass- 
grown plot surrounded by a high wall, where detained officers took exercise. 
The prince had the liberty of this little space, under the eyes of the 
sentries. Freedom was worth a bid, even if the fates willed that the 
attempt should fail; and on a day when his friends outside had made their 
arrangements, Kropotkin was told to be on the lookout for a red toy 
balloon floating over the walls of his courtyard. The fickle sisters were 
unpropitious. It befell that no red,toy balloon to herald the adventure 
could be had in all the city, and the prince paced the green plot, nursing 
vain hopes. Yet, after all, it was better so, for he learned afterward that 
the ez had had word of his plans, and were on the watch for the 
signal. 

Time matured the scheme, and for the toy balloon his friends substituted 
the more commonplace barrel-organ of the Russian streets, which, in the 
hands of an accomplice outside the walls, was to play a favorite muzurka 
as a sign that all was ready. When the prince dashed through the gates, 
the sentry was too dazed to fire, and a waiting cab took the hunted man 
to Petrograd’s most conspicuous hotel, while the police sought him night 
and day in the haunts of Russia’s radicals. 
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“Capture him at all costs!” commanded the Czar Alexander. 

The lines were well laid, however, and the prince made good his flight 
through Finland to Sweden, where a ship flying the British flag lay waiting 
to take him to safety. 

“Fate was good to me that day,” he often said in his cottage at 
Brighton, recalling his feeling of relief when the ship weighed anchor 
and took him beyond the clutches of the Czar’s police. 

* * * * * 


NDOUBTEDLY one of the most popular figures at the British 

I | imperial conferences in London is Lieutenant General Jan Christian 

Smuts, Premier Botha’s trusted lieutenant, who was sent to drive 

the Kaiser’s colonial troops out of their stronghold in German East Africa 

—and did it. It was an achievement of the greatest importance to the 

British Empire, for it makes possible the realization of the dream of 

Cecil Rhodes, the empire-builder—the uninterrupted “ all-red line” of the 

Cape to Cairo Railway, five thousand miles of steel, straight up and down 
a continent. 

For the same reason, it may be said that General Smuts is responsible 
for the unanimity with which the German factions that are concerning 
themselves with peace terms wish the return of the conquered colonies. 
The German strip of territory, six hundred miles long and about half-way 
between Cairo and the Cape, which British diplomacy had despaired of 
ever obtaining, the war has given the Boer general an opportunity to 
wrest from the enemy for the empire against which he fought so gallantly 
less than two decades ago. He has earned his share of Britain’s gratitude 
for the man who sleeps under a granite slab in the Matoppo Hills, and 
whose bronze statue looks north from Bulawayo, across Matabeleland, to 
where stood the Kaiser’s sign: “ Eintritt verboten”—“ No trespassing.” 

The rugged cmpire-builder’s self-appointed task of blazing a great trail 
for commerce through darkest Africa, whose untold riches the world was 
only beginning to compute, was not made easy for Cecil Rhodes. The 
London cabinet having rejected his plan, he found a German naturalized 
Jew whom he had known in Kimberley, and who, alive to its commercial 
possibilities, subscribed the first half-million toward the needed fund of 
four and one-half million pounds, which Rhodes was able to collect 
privately in London within a fortnight. This sum was employed in building 
the transcontinental railroad from Kimberley, where the discovery of the 
diamond-fields had already necessitated railroad facilities, northward across 
the Zambezi River, and through vast stretches of unmapped forest, desert, 
and jungle, filled with hostile natives, wild beasts, and deadly fevers, but 
rich in many treasures. 

Though Rhodes’s purpose in thus thrusting a spur of civilization into 
the almost unknown wilderness was primarily commercial, he had a fine 
care to make the “ red line” as attractive as possible to future travelers. 
When it came to throwing a bridge across the Zambezi, he wanted it to be 
built so near the Victoria Falls—one of the most magnificent sights in 
nature, two and a half times as high and several times as wide as Niagara 
Falls—“ that the passengers would feel the spray in their faces.” When 
his engineers told him that that was impossible, he replied: 

“ Then I shall get men who will make it possible.” 

He found those men in America, and in 1904, two years after Rhodes’s 
death, they completed the steel arch that spans the foaming pit at a 
height of four hundred and twenty feet. 

The first train that pulled into Livingstone had a Union Jack stuck 
before the locomotive’s funnel, and under it a sign-board bore the legend, 
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“We've got a long way to go,” which may perhaps have inspired the 
author of “Tipperary.” They have gone a long way since, through a 
land that offers an open-air circus show to the traveler behind the pro- 
tection of steel coaches and Pullman cars. Elephants, hippos, and bush- 
bucks are seen at home; zebras gallop across the veld, and giraffes 
crane their necks through the jungle. On the farms, blacks squat atop 
their little watch-towers, armed with long poles to drive away the wild 
pigs, or bands of thieving baboons, six feet high and weighing two hun- 
dred pounds and more, who raid the farmers’ corn-fields and sweet-potato 
patches, and scamper away with their spoils tucked under their arms, 
like vicious schoolboys. 

The natives feared the trains until it was explained to them that 
the locomotive pulled the serpent of cars behind it; but they fled in 
panic when they saw the engine backing and the serpent’s tail running 
away with its head. Now, however, the blacks of Africa give no more 
trouble than the natives of the Egyptian desert, whom Kitchener accus- 
tomed to strange sights when his troops continued the Alexandria and 
Cairo railway as far south as Khartum. Later, this steel ribbon slowly 
crept down along the Nile and to the edge of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
with but six hundred miles through German East Africa to separate it 
from Lake Tanganyika and the Rhodes rail-head. 

A year before the war the Germans completed a railway cutting from 
Tanganyika straight east to the Indian Ocean, intended to divert inland 
commerce from the longer British line. Britain will not easily be made 
to give up that convenient road, now held for the empire by the troops 
that General Smuts led to victory. 


* * * * * 


YNICS who couldn’t imagine “ big business ” as helping Uncle Sam 
in any way that would whittle down its own profits were confounded, 
not long ago, by news that the government had arranged to buy 

more than forty million pounds of copper at sixteen and two-thirds cents 
a pound, when the metal was selling in the open market at thirty-seven 
cents. Who had wrought this miracle? Bernard M. Baruch. What, the 
same Baruch who sold all that stock short in Wall Street, and then con- 
vinced a Congressional committee that he had no advance information of 
the President’s peace note, and had only done what any other speculator 
would do—if the said speculator happened to possess the prescience of a 
Baruch? Exactly! 

If you ask Mr. Baruch, however, he will laugh at the notion that 
either he or the copper men performed anything but an act of common 
patriotism in helping to stretch the buying value of the government’s 
dollars. It happened—or, rather, President Wilson had insisted upon it— 
that Baruch was, as he is now, a member of the Council of National 
Defense. His assignment was to look after the mobilization of mines and 
metals. He went to John D. Ryan, president of the Anaconda Copper 
Company, and Daniel Guggenheim, president of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company, and asked them to get the producers and market- 
= of copper together to aid the government’s program. They replied, in 
effect : 

“ That is not necessary. The matter is settled. We will see to it that 
you get your copper at the average price for which it sold during the ten 
years before the war.” 

“T didn’t persuade them,” says Baruch. “ They just did it.” 

This man for whom other men “ just do” things started by going into 
Wall Street as a clerk with the brokerage firm which is now A. A. 
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Housman & Co. He became known as a prodigy, as he is now a fully 
equipped wizard, at reading market signs. It is to be feared that he was 
not a first-class clerk; he spent too much time studying “ Poor’s Manual.” 
He was an indefatigable gatherer of all information bearing on the 
elements that affect the rise and fall of securities. 

It is said that as a boy he decided to make a million dollars for himself 
before he was twenty-one. Whether he succeeded has not been revealed; 
but there is no doubt that he has garnered several millions since. He was 
quite young when his firm made him a partner, but presently he struck 
out for himself, and built up a market organization which centers in his 
office at 111 Broadway. 

Baruch has the reputation of being “no man’s man.” Sometimes he 
is alined with the big combinations, sometimes against them. He has 
long been known as about the ablest operator on the Stock Exchange. 
His first spectacular campaign began in rgo1 with a drive on Amalgamated 
Copper. That stock was then selling at one hundred and twenty dollars 
a share and paying dividends of seven or eight per cent. Baruch was 
one of the few men who saw that conditions did not warrant such prices. 
Before he ceased his operations the stock fell to eee and the 
annual dividend was cut to two per cent. 

His profits in the short-selling period of last December were popularly 
supposed to run into the millions. On the stand, before a committee 
of the House of Representatives, he gave the exact figures—$476,168.47. 
The committee believed him, for Baruch’s word is as good as his smile 
is captivating. 

He is a son of Dr. Simon Baruch, a well-known New York physician, 
and has three brothers in Wall Street. He is not very strong physically, 
and after a tussle with the stock-market he goes to his forty-thousand- 
acre estate in South Carolina to forget it. 


cd * * * * 


UT for the din of the world war, the recent death of Sarat Chandra 
B Das might not have passed almost unnoticed. This remarkable 
man was the original of the striking character of the Seeker in 
Kipling’s “ Kim.” His peaceful ending, at the age of sixty-eight, recalls 
a tragic scene which took place thirty years ago, when Sengchen Dor- 
jechan, one of the leading lamas of Tibet, was put to death, in the pres- 
ence of weeping crowds, by repeated immersions in the sacred stream of 
the Sanpo. His offense was that of divulging national secrets to a 
foreigner—the most heinous of crimes in Tibet; and the tempter who 
brought about his downfall was Sarat Chandra Das. 

Sarat Chandra was a typical Bengali—a “school babu” who struck 
up a friendship with a young Tibetan priest in Darjiling, and secured 
a safe-conduct to the hermit kingdom of Tibet. That was thirty-five 
years ago, when Lassa was the forbidden city and to attempt to enter it 
was death. Tibet was a land of mystery on the roof of the world beyond 
the cloud-buried Himalayas, and its frontier had been closed ever since 
Lord Cornwallis, as governor-general of India, helped his allies, the 
Gurkhas of Nepal, to invade it in 1790-1792. The Indian government had 
offered rewards for accurate information about the practically unknown 
region to the north, and Sarat Chandra set out upon his pilgrimage. 

He had the Bengali aptitude for languages, and had been the official 
translator of Tibetan at Calcutta. He had compiled Tibetan-English and 
Sanskrit-English dictionaries. He had carried a chain in a survey expedi- 
tion up toward Sikkim, and had published reports of much pioneer 
surveying work. No man stood a better chance of slipping into Tibet 
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undetected, and no man was better fitted to bring back the information 
gathered there than this suave and courteous Bengali. 

His “Journey to Lassa” is a record of dauntless endurance and 
dangers overcome in the appalling mountain solitudes, till at length the 
city stood before him at the end of an avenue of gnarled trees, the rays 
of the sun falling on the gilded summits of its temples. 

He remained two weeks in the sacred city, where, he tells us, “ the 
policemen marked us as newcomers, but none of them questioned us,” and 
returned safely to Darjiling with information of the greatest value, 
before his identity was discovered. Strangers were thereafter strictly 
excluded from Tibet, and besides Lama Sengchen, who paid with his life 
for his kindness to Sarat Chandra, others were cast into prison for the 
help they had unwittingly given. 

Nineteen years later, when the thunder of British guns shook the 
monasteries of Lassa, and Major Younghusband’s troops, following Sarat 
Chandra’s trail, overawed the hostility of the Tibetans, among the pris- 
oners freed in the forbidden city were two who had been condemned for 
giving help and hospitality to the adventurous school babu, now mourned 
from Peking to Calcutta as a loss to Asiatic scholarship. 

* * * + * 
= R want of a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe the horse 
was lost; for want of a horse the rider was lost.” And the chain 
of misfortune stretched so far that the moral of it all was, as 
Lewis Carroll’s Duchess might say: 

“Look in a horse’s mouth before you give it away.” 

Had there not been a man hidden in a closet when Alexander and 
Napoleon met at Tilsit, England would never have taken Heligoland 
from Denmark. Had England’s conscience not ached at the reminis- 
cence of an injustice in which she was misled in 1807, a page in the 
Diplomatic Flysheet in 1890 would not have referred to the gift of 
Heligoland to Germany as “an excrescence adroitly removed from the 
British Empire.” Had not Herr von Tirpitz turned the Kaiser’s toy 
into an anchored battery to protect the German North Sea front, the 
English Admiralty would not have announced that “three hours after 
the outbreak of the war submarines E6 and E8 proceeded unaccom- 
panied to carry out a reconnaissance in the Heligoland Bight. These 
submarines obtained much valuable information regarding the compo- 
sition and movement of the enemy’s patrol.” 

What the man heard in the closet at Tilsit and reported to Britain’s 
“ministry of all the talents” was that the French were to seize the 
Danish fleet and turn it against England. Lord Cathcart was sent to 
forestall Napoleon, and his successful expedition gave Heligoland to 
England “in perpetuity.” 

Bismarck had his eye on the North Sea rock as early as 1871, and 
proposed a scheme whereby the beaten French should exchange Pon- 
dicherry, in India, for Heligoland, so that Germany might benefit. The 
suggestion did not prove acceptable, and some years later Caprivi— 
who advised his countrymen “before all to maintain our good under- 
standing with Great Britain”——mentioned the more valuable considera- 
tion of Zanzibar. 

“ After all, what is Heligoland but a little garden where we go to 
take tea?” said Lord Salisbury’s young men in the Foreign Office, and 
the exchange was made. 

There is a slab on Heligoland bearing the inscription: “ Wilhelm II, 
August 10, 1890,” to mark the day when England gave away its tea- 
garden and Germany got a Gibraltar in the North Sea. The little 
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island is a triangle of red rock a hundred and fifty feet high. An old 
rime says: 

White is the sand, 

Red is the strand, 

Green is the land; 

Those are the colors of Heligoland. 


An active man could walk around it in half an hour. But it is an 
excellent outpost of observation for Cuxhaven and Wilhelmshafen. The 
German coast is forty miles away; yet, because of the shallows along 
the Frisian shore, the island is only fifteen miles, or a big gun’s shot, 
in front of the open water of the sea zone. 

When the English had it, it was inhabited by a race of fishermen 
whose faces were as red us the seared rocks of their home. They lived 
huddled together in a little town with streets not ten feet wide, where 
Victoria Street ran parallel to O’Brien Street, until Kaiserstrasse came 
and cut both at right angles. Summer brought a crowd of bathers from 
the towns along the coast, and autumn saw them hurry homeward again. 
Nothing grew there but potatoes, and the governor’s cow, the only four- 
footed beast on the island, gave milk for the afternoon teas of the little 
British official coterie. 

When Germany came, Heligoland—or Helgoland, as its present own- 
ers call it— quickly lost fame as a bathing-resort, and the islanders 
began to regret the old days when a man could ramble over the rocks 
at will. Krupp guns appeared and disappeared as if by magic on its 
cliffs. Search-lights blazed by night on the sea. Wireless machines 
sang their secret songs over widening arcs. Submarines and torpedo- 
boats made their nest close to shore in the haunts of the wild-fowl, 
while heavier ships rode at anchor in the shelter of the Oberland. 

When England’s hour struck, Heligoland stood out as the vanguard 
of the Kaiser’s fleet, a superdreadnought fully armed, which no torpedo 
could sink. During the first month of the war Sir David Beatty won his 
spurs by a bold raid into the waters of the bight, but the German ships 
took refuge behind the batteries on the rock, and the combat of Heligo- 
land was no Trafalgar. 

The excrescence adroitly removed from the British Empire had 
become a thorn in its side, challenging the skill of all the surgeons in 
the fleet. As England looks out over the North Sea and counts the 
wrecks of her ships, there are regrets for the tea-garden, and plans to 
tear up by the roots the thorns that now bristle there. 

* * * * * 


HE war has brought the topic of waste to the fore, and many wise 
and some foolish admonitions are daily given to the public. 
Obviously, the first question to settle is, “ What is waste?” And 

obviously, this cannot be finally settled. Waste is a shifting value. It 
depends on time and place and conditions. What is legitimate outlay or 
consumption under one set of circumstances may be criminal prodigality 
in another. 

Economy does not necessarily mean an avoidance of expenditure. It is 
reasonable for a man of large means to make liberal expenditures on his 
personal convenience and enjoyment. Indeed, a certain lavishness in 
the disbursement of his money may fairly be termed a sort of social duty. 
Many of those who rail at the sums spent by the rich upon luxuries would 
be themselves the greatest sufferers should a tidal wave of parsimony sud- 
denly sweep over high circles. In fact, under normal conditions, a con- 
siderable part of the livelihood of every community is derived from sup- 
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plying the desires of those who have plenty of cash to pay for their 
gratification. 

Neither is there any essential immorality in free spending and elabo- 
rate living, if it be kept free from depravities of taste or social attitude. 
It is a very true proposition that refinements of life—of sustenance, of 
amusements, of the general surroundings of human existence—all do a 
certain good in the general scheme of things by toning up the general 
standard of living. 

A typical case of luxury, which has often been denounced as wasteful, 
was the jubilee carpet presented to Queen Victoria at her diamond jubilee, 
in 1897. It took the labor of a whole tribe of weavers in India for several 
years to make it. It was literally priceless; the lowest value set on it 
was a hundred thousand dollars. Many good people thought it sinful, but 
a great carpet expert defended it as an undoubted lift to the art of carpet- 
weaving for all time. Down to the cheapest drugget, he said, every car- 
pet ever made after it would be better, because of the new standard it 
established for pattern and workmanship. 

Real waste is the reckless consumption or destruction of commodi- 
ties without benefit or pleasure to any one. Under this definition, it is to be 
feared that Americans are the greatest sinners in the world. The waste 
of countless households, especially in our cities, is culpable, and that of 
our pretentious hotels is. usually criminal. Even if war had not come, 
there was crying need of a lesson in the difference between legitimate 
use and wanton dissipation. With the stress of the great struggle upon 
us, and the momentous issue depending so largely on the question of 
food-supply, the evil of waste presses urgently upon the attention of 
every good citizen, man or woman. 


* * * * * 


‘ X YAR conditions have proved that this country has still much to 

gain from a steady stream of immigration. The demand of the 

war industries showed how small the labor surplus is. There is 

an urgent call for much-needed farm help, and there is an embarrassing 

shortage in the line of domestic service. There will be the strongest reason 

to welcome whatever tide of immigration may come to our shores after 

peace is restored. So far from setting up any barriers, we shall prob- 

ably have difficulty in restoring conditions to normal, in view of the 

restrictions that the European belligerents will be likely to impose on their 
own people. 

Inevitably there will be a shortage of men in every country, and 
the task of restoration will be stupendous. Every inducement will be 
offered to the disbanded soldiers to marry and raise children. Industry 
will eagerly seek them, and good opportunities will present themselves to 
all save the utterly unfit. It has been suggested that the adventurous 
spirit created by war may drive some disbanded soldiers to the newer 
lands of the earth, but, on the other hand, the feeling of patriotism that the 
great struggle has kindled may counteract this tendency by making the 
old home seem more dear than ever. 

Conditions may not be the same with the women as among the men. 
In most European countries they always outnumber the possible husbands, 
and the disparity will, of course, be augmented by the slaughter of several 
million soldiers. To thousands of girls the prospect of a normal life at 
home may seem hopeless when the remnant of the boys come out of the 
trenches. Perhaps the servant question may cease, at least for a time, 
to be acute in our American cities; but it is not likely, for a good many 
years to come, that our factories or our farms will be overmanned. 
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The World of Books 





A New Kind of Best-Seller 


Ir any one still survives who believes that 
love-stories and cook-books satisfy the liter- 
ary yearnings of womankind, let him give 
thought for a moment to recent publishers’ 
lists. One publisher has a special list of 
“books for and about women.” Among the 
light and airy trifles enumerated are 
“ Women in Industry,” “ Woman’s Share in 
Primitive Culture,” “The Trade-Union 
Woman,” “ Woman in Science,” and the like. 

A recent book which threatens to become a 
best-seller among women is “ Women and 
Work.” It is a discussion not only of the 
economic value of college training but of its 
effect on life in general, with a pretty fair 
case against the colleges as they are now 
organized. The author, Miss Helen Marie 
Bennett, of Chicago, has had a wide experi- 
ence with college and business women. She 
offers little hope to the untrained woman 
who regards her social prestige and personal 
charm as qualifications for a good job. Good 
jobs for women, even more than for men, 
she says, exact full value, and are only 
achieved by those who have full value to 
give in return. 


The Market for Book Manuscripts 


Tue world war does not seem to have 
caused any falling off in the productivity of 
American authors. A single New York pub- 
lishing-house has received more than three 
thousand unsolicited book manuscripts dur- 
ing the past year, the largest number in its 
history. Six or eight years ago the same 
house received scarcely half as many in the 
same period. 

The year 1914, in which the great war be- 
gan, was the busiest year the American book- 
publishers have ever had. It was estimated 
that about five per cent, or one in twenty, 
of the proffered manuscripts attained to the 
dignity of type. But conditions in the busi- 
ness changed sharply with the beginning of 
the war. More books have been written, 
while fewer have been printed, and at 
present a manuscript stands little more than 
half as much chance of acceptance as three 
years ago. 


Of the rejected manuscripts probably 
three-fourths are, from the publisher’s point 
of view, utterly hopeless. The effort that 
has consumed so much of the author’s time, 
hope, and good white paper is passed on and 
dismissed by the trained reader in half an 
hour. Occasionally, however, a book is ac- 
cepted on its first reading; or, again, it may 
go through the hands of five or six readers 
before a final decision is reached. 

It is probable that unsolicited manu- 
scripts by unknown authors, if not mani- 
festly worthless, receive more careful read- 
ing nowadays than in former years. A few 
salutary lessons have given New York pub- 
lishers food for thought. They remember 
ruefully how “ David Harum ” and “ Queed ” 
were hawked around town for months, and 
in the end made fortunes for their publishers 
and their authors. 


French Books Born of the War 


From France comes the report that the 
book business—writing, publishing, and sell- 
ing—has been tremendously stimulated by 
the war. Writers, new and old, have found 
fresh inspiration in the reborn spirit of the 
nation, and are producing material that finds 
a ready market. The publishers, their es- 
tablishments manned almost entirely by 
women, are increasing their output to sup- 
ply the popular demand for books that in 
one way or another have to do with the 
war. 

One of the few French exports that have 
increased since the war began is that of 
books. During the past year or so, the sale 
of French books in America has been greater 
than ever before. The classics and the older 
works have not gained very much, but the 
French best-seller has achieved a place com- 
parable in importance to its American or 
English prototype. 

Of this group “ Gaspard,” by René Benja- 
min, is probably the most popular, notwith- 
standing the fact that its colloquial style, 
witty and full of slang, makes it difficult for 
any one but a Frenchman to read. A trans- 
lation, with the title of “ Private Gaspard,” 
has also been published, but it shows the 
marks of hasty work, and its attempts to 
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translate French argot into American slang 
are unsatisfactory. 

Almost equally popular in France, as well 
as in this country, are “ L’Adjudant Benoit,” 
by Marcel Prévost, and “La Morhange,” by 
Christian-Frogé. All three books have the 
war as their background and the new spirit 
of France as their inspiration. 


A Popular Delusion about Old Books 


One of the most frequent and most thank- 
less duties of a librarian is the appraisal of 
old books. That old books are worth much 
money simply because they are old is a popu- 
lar delusion. Every librarian knows well the 
anxious soul who takes his treasure, usually 
an old Bible, out of its voluminous wrap- 
pings, recounting at the same time the in- 
evitable story of an immigrant ancestor who 
brought it hither, and since whose day it 
has passed solemnly down from father to son, 
the delusion of its pricelessness growing with 
each- generation. 

Almost never are these cherished heirlooms 
of any rarity or value. Of five hundred such 
books brought in to the Chicago Public Li- 
brary only one—a little Dutch Bible with 
carved silver covers—could be honestly ap- 
praised at more than twenty dollars. 

“The truth is,” says a Chicago librarian, 
“that practically no book printed later than 
the beginning of the sixteenth century—or 
say 1520, to be safe—is worth money simply 
by reason of its years. Indeed, many of the 
books printed before that period are worth no 
more than modern works of similar size and 
workmanship would be—in many cases not 
so much. 

“The first book ever printed on a press 
with movable type, known as the Gutenberg 
Bible, and published between 1452 and 1456, 
is worth a king’s ransom. A perfect copy was 
sold recently for fifty thousand dollars; but 
the stately and beautifully printed Bible now 
in this library, which issued from the press 
of the Kobergers, of Nuremberg, in 1470, 
hardly thirty years later, and thirteen 
years before the discovery of America, would 
probably not bring more than fifty dollars at 
a sale. There is only one ‘ first printed book.’ 
Not its age, but its primacy, is the factor 
conditioning its present worth. 

“To-day there is no great difficulty in 
picking up well-preserved examples of books 
produced in the cradle-time of printing—in- 
cunabula, as they are sometimes called—at 
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prices that compare very favorably with 
the current quotations for first editions of 
O. Henry.” 


The Brat in Literature 


Ir the reading public ever rested in the 
comfortable delusion that the day of the brat 
in fiction was over, it might as well awake 
from its slumber to the horrid fact that never 
was that pest more prevalent than at pres- 
ent. The sophisticated have smiled at the 
simplicity of an elder day which tolerated, 
and even welcomed, unspeakable little prigs 
of Rollos and Elsie Dinsmores—the latter 
of whoa, at least, afforded a splendid argu- 
ment for the sanity and right feeling of the 
much-abused ruler who ordered the Slaugh- 
ter of the Innocents. But alas for sophistica- 
tion! Elsie, the angel-child, sitting upon a 
piano-stool until she faints rather than obey 
her godless father’s command to desecrate 
the Sabbath by music, and Rollo winning 
kis heavenly crown by equal feats of child- 
ish piety, were but the precursors of Just 
David, of Pollyanna, of Limpy. 

The present generation takes its religion 
in a lighter—perhaps one may even say in a 
more slovenly—spirit than its austere fore- 
bears. Therefore, no such laborious feats of 
righteousness are required of the juvenile 
saints to-day as those which gave renown to 
their predecessors. Theirs merely to pipe, in 
childish treble, a few thoughts on beauty and 
joy, and whole communities are made over. 

Limpy, surreptitiously attending a porch 
conference between his father and the vil- 
lainous representative of corrupt capital, has 
merely to cry aloud, “ Your soul’s crooked!” 
—to save his parent from damnation, and to 
send the villain scurrying away, abashed and 
defeated. Just David, with a few half- 
witted remarks and a violin, reunites sun- 
dered lovers and changes a hard-fisted, hard- 
headed rural community into one of driveling, 
sniveling, glucose sweetness. As for Polly- 
anna and her “ glad game ”—well, the five- 
and-ten-cent stores, with “glad game” pil- 
lows, photograph-frames, mugs, and what not, 
testify how strong is her hold upon the popu- 
lar abundance of heart and the popular ab- 
sence of head. 

Obviously, there must be in the human 
race a craving for intellectual “dope” as 
deep-seated as any physical craving for alco- 
hol can be. Tiny Tim, bidding “ God bless 
us every one,” furnished that emotional 
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stimulant in the finest possible form. Ever 
since there has gone on the manufacture of 
the adulterated Tiny Tim product, about as 
near to the original standard as the log- 
wood ordinaire of the Bohemian table d’héte 
is near to Horace’s old Falernian. 


Continuing Popularity of O. Henry 


THE appearance of O. Henry stories in the 
motion-pictures is a phase of one of the best- 
managed publicity and advertising cam- 
paigns the publishing business has ever 
known. From the day Sidney Porter died, 
his publishers have pushed the sale of his 
writings with great ingenuity and persistence. 
All serts of editions have been brought out, 
and all sorts of discussion launched and fos- 
tered. More people know about O. Henry 
to-day, and are reading his writings, than 
ever heard of him during his lifetime. The 
sale of his books, instead of dwindling after 
his death, as is the case with most popular 
writers, has mounted steadily. More than 
six thousand dollars was paid to his family 
last year in royalties. If the stories make 
as successful motion-pictures as they prom- 
ise to do, that sum will be largely increased 
in the present year. 

A recent subject of journalistic and aca- 
demic debate which would have brought un- 
mixed joy to Sidney Porter himself was 
‘whether his works are or are not suitable for 
study in the college courses devoted to the 
art of writing short stories. Who more than 
Porter himself would appreciate this solemn 
gem? 


The professors are right in holding O. Henry 
an author whose stories notably exemplify es- 
sential technical characteristics of a gradually 
evolved kind of short fiction now commonly 
designated by students of form-types as the 
short story. 


Mary Again Reveals Her Soul 


Mary MacLane is out again. After a 
quiescent period extending over something 
like fifteen years, this introspective flower of 
an introspective age has once more come into 
bloom. What the young woman from Butte, 
Montana, did for herself at eighteen in 
“ Mary MacLane” she does again at thirty- 
three in “I, Mary MacLane.” 

Those who saw in her first book the lyri- 
cal outpourings of a lyrical soul can here 
find three hundred and seventeen more lyrical 
pages. Her spiritual growth is immediately 
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apparent. The sight of her tooth-brush on 
the bath-room shelf no longer thrills her soul, 
but the taste of a cold boiled potato at mid- 
night gives her her rarest emotion—one that 
requires no less than five closely printed 
pages to analyze; and even then she feels that 
she has not said enough. 

“T shall never,” she says, “be able to 
write one-tenth of my fondness for a cold 
boiled potato.” 

A certain falling off in vigor may be noted 
in the expletives with which Miss MacLane 
discusses her emotional reactions. There are 
no longer to be found, as in the older book, 
the rounded periods addressed to the devil. 
Now she sighs wearily: 

I say on Monday, “Damn the ache in my 
left foot”; on Tuesday, “Damn that rattling 
window—I hate it”; on Wednesday, “ Damn 
this yellow garter—it’s too tight’; on Thursday, 
“Damn my futile life”; on Friday, “ Damn 
the solitude”; on Saturday, “Damn_ these 
thoughts”; on Sunday, “Damn my _ two 
dresses.” But I pronounce each “damn” in a 
half-perfunctory, half-preoccupied tone, more 
from duty and fitness than from conviction. 


There are those who believe that this is 
art. Gertrude Atherton is quoted as saying 
that Mary MacLane’s book is a great piece 
of literature. Mary MacLane says that Ger- 
trude Atherton is one of the six extant 
Americans she most admires. Truly a pleas- 
ing case of mutual admiration! 


Newspaper Women as Novelists 


In the good old days of journalism, the the- 
ory used to prevail that the true newspaper- 
man regarded the practise of literature in its 
less ephemeral forms with contempt; that he 
looked upon such of his fellows as moved 
onward into magazine and book work as 
weaklings who thus advertised their unfit- 
ness for the full-blooded, man’s game of 
daily newspaper work. The actual smell of 
printers’ ink, the actual roar of the presses, 
the actual hurry to catch the first edition— 
these were supposed to be to the true news- 
paperman as dear as the smell of brine and 
the shriek of the wind in the rigging to the 
born sailor. They were not to be foregone 
for the trifling rewards of any other branch 
of the literary profession. And concerning 
Richard Harding Davis, David Graham 
Phillips, and others who seemed to disprove 
the theory, the true believer merely shrugged 
his shoulders significantly. 
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Whether the same tenet of faith was ever 
held in regard to newspaper women, there is 
no record. If it was, the list of this spring’s 
publications must shake it considerably. 

Corinne Lowe, author of “ The Confessions 
of a Social Secretary,” is a Philadelphia 
newspaper woman, and in her cay she even 
edited the despised woman’s poge. Con- 
stance Skinner, who wrote “ Good Morning, 
Rosamund,” is almost as well known in the 
newspaper offices of the Middle West and 
California as the old-time tramp printer used 
to be. Sophie Kerr, who is responsible for 
“The Blue Envelope,” recently published, 
began her literary career on the Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times. Edith Miniter, who in “ Our 
Natupski Neighbors ” tells an interesting tale 
of Polish immigrants in a country district, 
is an indefatigible newspaper writer, and 
does not disdain to add to our large and 
valuable collection of information about 
“what-to-do-with ” this or that. 


Hotels at Which Dickens Stayed 


Wirn the burning of the old Mansion 
House at Belleville, Illinois, a short time 
ago, there disappeared almost the last of the 
hotels and inns of which Dickens wrote in 
“ American Notes.” The inn at Belleville 
was one of the novelist’s stopping-places in 
his ride across what was then called Looking- 
Glass Prairie. Of the settlement, now a 
pretty little town of southern Illinois, he 
wrote that it was “a sfmall collection of 
wooden houses, huddled together in the very 
heart of the bush and swamp.” Its inn he 
described as “old, shambling, low-roofed, 
half cow-shed and half kitchen.” 

Dickens was as generous of his space in 
references to American hotels and inns as he 
was to those of England. Barnum’s, in Bal- 
timore, where he found “curtains to the 
bed”; the Galt, of Louisville, where “we 
were as handsomely lodged as though we 
were in Paris”; the Tremont, of Boston; 
the Carlton House, of New York, “ situated 
on the best part of Broadway,” at the cor- 
ner of Lispenard Street; the United States, 
of Hartford, “an extremely comfortable 
hotel ”"—all these no longer exist. The 


Planters’, of St. Louis, “ with the most boun- 
tiful notions of providing for the creature 
comforts,” and the Neil, of Columbus, Ohio, 
remain on'y in name. 

A correspondent of the New York Sun re- 
cently reported that there are still standing 
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the White Hall House, at which Dickens 
stopped in York, Pennsylvania, and the 
hotel in Harrisburg, which, the novelist 
wrote, was beatified in his remembrance “ by 
having as a landlord the most obliging, con- 
siderate, and gentlemanly person I ever had 
to deal with.” 

Dickens ridiculed some of our customs, 
and condemned slavery and our treatment 
of prisoners, but for our hotels, even those 
of the early forties, he had many words of 
praise. 


For the Patriotic Gardener 


Now that true patriotism carries as em- 
blem a hoe instead of a bayonet; now that 
the seller of seeds vies with the seller of 
shells as the savior of his country; now 
that the farmers’ bulletins issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture are enjoying a popu- 
larity which makes Robert Chambers and 
Elinor Glyn seem about as much the rage as 
Jeremy Taylor; now that front lawns are 
almost universally given over to potatoes— 
which is, by the way, one of the finest ways 
in the world to improve the quality and con- 
dition of said lawns; now is the time when 
people want good garden books. 

One which has been extant for several 
years, but which has not been superseded in 
usefulness by any more recent publication 
of the same sort, is Edith Loring Fullerton’s 
“ How to Make a Vegetable Garden.” Pho- 
tographs, plans, charts, and planting-tables 
are included in it, and there is not a missing 
step in its instructions, from placing the seed 
the right number of inches below the 
ground, to putting up the product in air- 
tight cans. Mrs. Fullerton is the wife of 
the director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the Long Island Railroad at Med- 
ford, in Suffolk County, New York, and she 
has for years successfully practised the rules 
laid down in her book. 

Any one who in . *ese sternly utilitarian 
days, is still romantic enough to long for beau- 
ty in a garden, will find “ The Joyous Art of 
Gardening,” by Frances Duncan, exactly 
what she needs. It is a book for beginners, 
and while Miss Duncan’s plans, photographs, 
and instructions are sufficiently comprehen- 
sive, she does not drive a new gardener to 
distraction by unlimited suggestion. Even 
the austere lover of her country whose 
heart is solely set on cabbages could find 
in this volume hints for surrounding the 
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cabbage-patch with blooms wh‘ch would rob 
it of nothing, and which would add to the 
pleasure of her holy fight against the harle- 
quin cabbage-bug and similar pro-German 
conspirators. 


A Woman of Many Activities 


Some books give prominence, permanent 
or temporary, to their authors; and some 
authors, on the other hand, give temporary 
prominence to their books. The latter is 
likely to be the case with “The Nest- 
Builder,” the first novel of Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale. S 

As a work of fiction, it is unimportant, 
despite the perennial attraction of its theme 
—the conflict between the artistic and the 
domestic temperaments in marriage. Mrs. 
Hale is not endowed with the imaginative 
writer’s gift; but she herself is a sufficiently 
picturesque figure in the life of New York 
to give a certain passing curiosity to the 
tale. The niece of Sir Johnstone Forbes- 
Robertson, for a time herself an actress, 
now a tireless lecturer and debater who has 
taken all feminism for her own, a teacher of 
public speaking to the army of women whom 
the rostrum increasingly lures, an exponent 
of dress reform, the mother of a charming 
family of children, and, withal, a still young 
and handsome woman of the blond English 
type, she does so many things well that she 
need feel no acute regret at not being also a 
born story-teller. 

The unusual vigor which enables Mrs. Hale 
to be all these things without having yet 
become an ornament of a sanatorium is prob- 
ably partly due to the school she attended 
in Scotland. There the games were severe, 
the climate trying, and the living properly 
plain; there the unfit dropped by the way, 
while the fit came out as hard as nails and 
prepared to tackle any job in the world with 
the vim so universally recommended in tonic 
advertisements. 


Literature and Diplomacy 

Wuen “J. S. of Dale” was writing 
“ Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge” and “ The 
Crime of Henry Vane,” did he imagine that 
one day he would be his country’s ambas- 
sador to a great sister republic? Perhaps, 
for Frederic Jesup Stimson, who now rep- 
resents the United States in the Argentine, 
is but one of a long line of writers who have 
successfully combined statecraft and author- 
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ship. Leaving out of consideration such 
famous instances as those of Hay and 
Lowell, Motley and Irving, the list of au- 
thors who are in the lime-lignt of inter- 
national affairs at this present moment is a 
long and striking one. Many of them have 
written not only novels and technical works, 
like Mr. Stimson, but are poets as well. 

There is Thomas Nelson Page, for exam- 
ple, our ambassador to Italy. A far cry, 
one would say, from the gentle poetry of 
“The Coast of Bohemia,” or the prose 
poetry of such tales as “The Old Gentle- 
man of the Black Stock,” to papers of 
state; yet if the author of “ Marse Chan” 
and “ In Ole Virginia ” is less successful as a 
diplomatist than as a writer no one has heard 
of it. 

In this connection the names of Brand 
Whitlock, famous as our representative in 
Belgium, and Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who until 
lately was our minister to the Netherlands, 
instantly occur. Both are unquestionably 
authors first, diplomatists afterward; but 
the services of both have given to the mean- 
ing of diplomacy a brighter and wider sig- 
nificance. 

Among the other members of the writing 
craft now giving good accounts of them- 
selves abroad are Post Wheeler, our secre- 
tary of embassy in Japan, formerly editor 
of the New York Press, whose poetry and 
fiction are as widely known as his travel 
books; Mason Mitchell, who was not only 
actor and illustrator, but writer and soldier, 
too, before going to represent us as consul 
at Apia, Samoa; Paul S. Reinsch, our min- 
ister to China, who is the author of a dozen 
books, many of them translated into the 
Chinese and Japanese; and Pleasant A. 
Stovall, our minister to Switzerland, who, 
while primarily a newspaper editor, also has 
at least one book to his credit. 

For that matter, in our embassy in Lon- 
don, where the literary tradition has always 
been strong, we have, of course, the former 
editor of the Atlantic and other magazines, 
in the person of Walter Hines Page. Our 
consul in London, Robert P. Skinner, may 
equally be claimed by the writing fraternity. 
Mr. Skinner’s book on Abyssinia is as de- 
lightful as if it were not authoritatively 
accurate; and the author of it, moreover, is 
an honorary and honored member of that 
famous group of Provengal poets known as 
the Félibrige. 








THE STAGE 


LOOKING BACKWARD ON THE THEATRICAL SEASON OF 1916-1917—A YEAR 
OF MANY HITS AND A LONG LIST OF BOOK PLAYS 


By Matthew White, Jr. 


r I “HE long New York theatrical season 
of 1916-1917 started on a frightfully 
hot summer night with a fur coat— 

to be more exact, on July 31 at the Cort 

Theater with the farce “Coat-Tales,” by 

Edward Clark. It was an inauspicious begin- 

ning for a theatrical year in which more of 

the public’s money has passed into the pos- 
session of the metropolitan managers than 
ever before. 

Comedy reigned practically supreme for a 
while, and Shakespeare had only two show- 
ings, each of them brief ones—Tom Wise in 
“ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and Robert 
Mantell in a fortnight of repertory. But 
the highbrow need not lament as one without 
hope. Substantial indorsement of such of- 
ferings as Shaw’s conversational “ Getting 
Married,” the extended run of the artistic 
pantomime, “ Pierrot the Prodigal,” and the 
genuine enthusiasm aroused by a revival of 
“The Yellow Jacket,” go to prove that even 
the hotel folk who provide most of New 
York’s theater-patrons are not wholly wed- 
ded to- entertainments that must be com- 
pounded of either frivol or thrill. 

As to the road, the one-night stands re- 
main in the grip of the movies, with rare 
exceptions when there is a chance to see one 
of the few stars, such as John Drew or Rose 
Stahl, who have not yet succumbed to the 
lure of screen cash. Cities like Boston and 
Chicago are still to be reckoned on by pro- 
ducers who have plays with a Broadway 
record to offer. In the Western metropolis 
“The Boomerang” and “Turn to the 
Right ” have been the big cards, the latter 
with a company every bit as good as the 
one that is still keeping the piece running 
at New York’s Gaiety, while the Belasco 
comedy was done by the original cast. The 
Hub, true to its penchant for farce, has 
given the preference to “ Fair and Warmer ” 
over other offerings. 


Over in London prosperity has again 
cropped up, despite the war, which, how- 
ever, is playing havoc with touring in the 
provinces. The palm for length of run goes 
to an American offering—‘‘ Romance,” by 
Edward Sheldon, which has played steadily 
at the Lyric since October 6, 1015, with 
Doris Keane as the sterling attraction, ex- 
cept for one or two brief periods of neces- 
sary rest. Next in endurance comes a farce 
at the Criterion, “A Little Bit of Fluff,” 
which was speedily laughed off the boards 
last autumn in New York. In London it has 
been going on since October 27, 1015. 

Possibly the most noteworthy offering of 
the West End season was “ Chu-Chin-Chow,” 
a musical spectacle of the East, written for 
himself by Oscar Asche, who did Kismet 
over there, and who was here several years 
ago in “ Iris,” with Virginia Harned. Elabo- 
rate scenery and costuming—there are thir- 
teen sets—have kept “ Chu-Chin-Chow ” at 
the Haymarket since the 31st of August, and 
it will doubtless run until Sir Herbert Tree 
returns to do “ The Great Lover ” in his own 
theater. 

Reverting to American offerings, “ Daddy 
Long-Legs ” has held the boards at the Duke 
of York’s since May 29 of last year. “ High 
Jinks,” a musical comedy, has been at the 
Adelphi from August 24, while “ Under 
Cover,” starting at the Strand on January 
17, was still the bill there in May. Note- 
worthy in the London record was the extra- 
ordinary vitality enjoyed by a revival of 
“The Professor’s Love-Story ” at the Savoy, 
with H. B. Irving. Presented on September 
7, it ran until April 14. 


Crooks to the Fore 
SPEAKING of revivals, there have been 
many of them in New York, the most no- 
table, of course, being Warfield in “ The 
Music Master,” which played to big houses 
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at the Knickerbocker from October to Feb- 
ruary. But to take the metropolitan season 
more in detail, I must get back to “ Coat- 
Tales,” which, in spite of Tom Wise and 
Louise Dresser, proved a sorry misfit and 
was soon told. 

The following week brought forth another 
comedy, “Seven Chances,” by Roi Cooper 
Megrue, with a sadly unoriginal plot, but 
plus Frank Craven and a Belasco sponsor- 
ship which kept it in town for several 
months. 

The first real hit arrived the next evening 
—August 9—at the Eltinge, in the shape of 
“ Cheating Cheaters,” a farce by Max Mar- 
cin, which won out in spite of the fact that 
it cheats the audience—a thing positively 
forbidden by the gentlemen who conduct the 
correspondence schools of playwriting. Mar- 
jorie Rambeau and Cyril Keightley headed a 
cast of particularly clever folk, and the 
piece remained on view until April 14, when 
it departed for the road, leaving the blue 
ribbon to another play of lightsomeness and 
crooks, “ Turn to the Right,” which, starting 
in at the Gaiety on August 17, is still there. 
Winchell Smith and John E. Hazzard wrote 
it, and such well-known players as Forrest 
Winant and Louise Rutter were cast for the 
leads, while William E. Meehan made so 
good as Muggsy that he won a place in the 
well-known class. 

The bug of ambition bit both H. H. Frazee 
and Otto Hauerbach about this time, infect- 
ing them with a desire to be known for more 
serious work than respectively housing and 
writing light-weight stuff. So the latter 
wrote and the former produced “ The Silent 
Witness,” a play about a much-put-upon 
youth and a district attorney with a past. I 
was pleasantly impressed by it, but the public 
failed to respond in sufficient numbers, and 
the best deed the piece accomplished was to 
give that erstwhile boy actor, Donald Gal- 
laher, an extraordinary opportunity of which 
he availed himself to the hilt. 


Some Poor Ones and the “Big Show” 


Tue first of many English plays destined 
to fall by the wayside in New York was 
“Please Help Emily,” starring Ann Mur- 
dock. Nor did Blanche Ring get far with 
“Broadway and Buttermilk,” a Willard 
Mack comedy with songs. “His Bridal 
Night,” a Woods farce written by Lawrence 
Rising for the Dolly Sisters, failed to shock 


to the extent its manager doubtless hoped it 
would, and drew only fair-sized houses to 
the Republic, where it remained until the 
end of October. Another Woods produc- 
tion, “ The Guilty Man,” carefully labeled 
as “a play worth while,” wasn’t worth much 
even if it was based on Francois Coppée’s 
story of the same name, and James T. 
Powers had a sorry time of it in getting 
away with “ Somebody’s Luggage,” a British 
importation. 

The first musical offering of the season, 
“The Girl from Brazil,” starting at the 
Forty-Fourth Street Theater on August 30, 
was worth while chiefly for the opportunity 
it gave that clever comedian, George Has- 
sell; while a Frazee farce failed to score, in 
spite of its poker title, “ A Pair of Queens,” 
and the aid two collaborators furnished the 
author, Otto Hauerbach. 

Despairing of pitching on a name com- 
prehensive enough to embrace the wealth of 
features to be set forth in Dillingham’s sec- 
ond offering at the Hippodrome, the man- 
agement exclaimed: 

“Oh, pshaw, let’s call it ‘The Big Show’ 
and let it go at that!” 

And it certainly went, especially the four 
hundred members in the Mammoth Minstrels 
scene and the new ice ballet. I can’t say 
so much for Pavlowa’s dancing, which didn’t 
seem to belong, and in midwinter she was 
replaced by the diving stunts of Annette 
Kellermann, who helped to carry the enter- 
tainment from September 1 to May s. 

Although it started as long ago as Labor 
Day, they are advertising Fourth of July 
seats for “The Man Who Came Back,” a 
play by Jules Eckert Goodman, which takes 
the hero almost half-way round the world. 
Shelley Hull’s younger brother Henry scored 
as the hero, and Mary Nash proved a good 
second in the opposite lead. 


A Wordless Triumph 


I was not in the least surprised at the 
brief career of the Broadhurst farce, “ Fast 
and Grow Fat.” On the other hand, it was 
with genuine regret I realized that the public 
was not supporting Henry E. Dixey in the 
delightful comedy by Harvey O’Higgins and 
Harriet Ford, “ Mr. Lazarus.” But this was 
another of those quiet, non-dress-suit, mid- 
dle-class affairs that seldom, if ever, succeed 
on Broadway. 

The critics were enthusiastic over Win- 
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throp Ames’s presentation of the pantomime 
“ Pierrot the Prodigal,” which as “ L’Enfant 
Prodigue ” had such short shrift in Manhat- 
tan years ago. Brought out at the Booth 
on September 5, it was later transferred to 
the Little Theater and ran for more than 
one hundred performances, or until January 
27. Of the players, the Frenchman, Paul 
Clerget, as the father, made the most pro- 
nounced hit. 

George Arliss fell down in an attempt to 
pass himself off as Paganini in a comedy 
based on the life of the great violinist, and 
written by Edward Knoblauch. He soon re- 
verted to revivals of “ The Professor’s Love- 
Story” and of his own eighteen-carat hit, 
“ Disraeli.” 

William Collier struck one of his old-time 
successes in the farce “ Nothing But the 
Truth,” written for him by James Mont- 
gomery, author of “Ready Money,” after 
the novel by Frederick Isham. Starting at 
the Longacre on September 13, it is still on 
the bill-boards in front of that house as I 
write in the middle of May. The third 
book play of the season to score—for “ The 
Man Who Came Back” was based on a 
story by John Fleming Wilson—arrived at 
the Hudson on September 17, and stayed 
there until two days before Christmas. 
Catherine Chisolm wrote “ Pollyanna” and 
Patricia Collinge breathed the breath of life 
into the heroine, who, in the hands of a less 
magnetic interpreter, might have degenerated 
into an insufferable little prig. 


“Miss Springtime” Makes Good 


I can conceive of nothing but the money 
its author and producer, Richard Walton 
Tully, made from his former plays keeping 
“The Flame” in town for more than two 
months. To me it was hopeless. 

Russia supplied the picturesque back- 
ground to star Lina Abarbanell in an oper- 
etta, “ Flora Bella,” which held sway at the 
Casino for many of the autumn weeks, the 
while “ The Amber Empress,” with Venetian 
settings, was speedily forced to abdicate. 
“Miss Springtime,” on the other hand, a 
third musical play, this time with scenes in 
Hungary, lasted at the New Amsterdam 


from September 25 until April 6. Charm-_ 


ing music by Emmerich Kalman and 
sprightly book and lyrics by Guy Bolton 
and P. G. Wodehouse, together with an ad- 
mirable cast, including John E. Hazzard, 
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Georgia O’Ramey, and George MacFarlane, 
testify that delivering the goods secures the 
buyers. 

It was the scant measure in “ Caroline,” 
a very light comedy by Somerset Maugham, 
that failed to carry it for long, even with 
eminently capable Margaret Anglin as the 
head-liner. It was only the big personal 
following of Otis Skinner that sent people 
to see him in “ Mister Antonio,” a comedy 
by Booth Tarkington, which possessed the 
single merit of giving the star a part fitting 
him like the glove of tradition. 


Book Plays Galore 


Came to the Fulton Theater, September 
27, the cleverest comedy that the great war 
has produced—‘ Arms and the Girl,” by 
Grant Stewart and Robert Baker, with Cyril 
Scott and a great find in ingénues—Fay 
Bainter—as its chief exponents. But 
Broadway was comparatively indifferent to 
the piece, which left town on December 1, 
and in the early spring Miss Bainter went 
into “The Willow Tree.” 

New York’s fourth book play arrived at 
the Astor on October 2, and remained three 
months—“ His Majesty Bunker Bean,” star- 
ring Taylor Holmes. Lee Wilson Dodd 
made the dramatization after the novel by 
Harry Leon Wilson, but the piece failed to 
duplicate the sensation it aroused in Chicago 
the season before, and was distinguished 
chiefly for the good work done by the star, 
Charles Abbe, as Pops and by Florence 
Shirley, a newcomer, as the Flapper. 

Hard on the heels of the fourth came the 
fifth play made from a story—‘“ Under Sen- 
tence,” one of those prison-reform affairs, 
prepared by Roi Cooper Megrue and Irvin 
Cobb; but this got little farther than did 
the sixth, produced two nights later—‘“ Rich 
Man, Poor Man,” founded by George Broad- 
hurst on a tale by Maximilian Foster. 
“Under Sentence” had Janet Beecher and 
George Nash as redeeming qualities, but the 
Broadhurst affair was hopeless from every 
quarter, even to its scenery. 

The Cort Theater regained its reputation 
as the home of hits with Frederic and Fanny 
Hatton’s “ Up-Stairs and Down,” a smart 
reflection of the doings of folk in the fashion- 
able Long Island set. Starting in on Oc- 
tober 2, the piece is still drawing, with Wil- 
liam Boyd replacing Courtney Foote as the 
amorous Irish captain. Among those who 

















score in the “typical Morosco cast,” I may 
mention Juliet Day as the baby vampire, 
Christine Norman as the wife and Leo Car- 
rillo as Louis, the captain’s man. 


Some Plays for Thinkers 


Five changes of bill were put up by the 
Washington Square Players in their new 
home at the Comedy Theater. In the first, 
the outstanding hit was “ The Sugar House,” 
a tense drama of New England by Alice 
Brown. In the second, every one of the 
four offerings was a winner, with “ Trifles,” 
by Susan Glaspell, and “ Bushido,” a tragedy 
of old Japan, predominating. The third bill 
was so commonplace that it may be passed 
over without comment, while the fourth 
brought us Edward Massey’s clever two-act 
satire on drama-building, “ Plots and Play- 
wrights.” A revival of “ Ghosts,” with Jose 
Ruben, closed the season in a blaze of unex- 
pected glory. 

The Portmanteau Players next invaded 
Broadway, bringing with them Lord Dun- 
sany’s “Gods of the Mountain,” and cre- 
ating a profound impression. Gertrude 
Kingston and her company from the 
Neighborhood Playhouse in Grand Street 
also came up-town with a repertory includ- 
ing another Dunsany one-act drama—* The 
Queen’s Enemies.” This helped to erase 
from Thirty-Ninth Street memories of Wil- 
liam Hodge’s flat, stale “ Fixing Sister.” 

October to February measured the Broad- 
way career of “So Long Letty,” a musical 
farce of decidedly unique California back- 
ground, with Charlotte Greenwood as its 
best excuse for being. “ Betty,” another mu- 
sical play, as wholly English as “So Long 
Letty ” was American, lasted only a couple 
of months or so at the Globe. I liked it, 
and thought Raymond Hitchcock, as an 
Englishman, funny enough to give it a longer 
Broadway career. 

I regret to record the success of “ Come 
Out of the Kitchen,” the seventh book play 
to reach New York since last August. De- 
vised by A. E. Thomas from a tale by Alice 
Duer Miller, and played by Ruth Chatter- 
ton, it drew audiences to the Cohan Theater 
from October 23 to May 5. That sterling 
actor, Bruce McRae, contributed in no 


small measure to offset the defects of the 
piece, which was such a crude affair that 
its undeniable popularity can only be con- 
sidered as a blow to dramatic art. 
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Taking a hint from the Hippodrome, no 
doubt, the Shuberts elected to call their fall 


.piece at the Winter Garden simply—or 


grandiloquently, if you will—‘ The Show of 
Wonders.” The name would appear to be 
justified, as, for the first time in the history 
of the place, it was not found necessary to 
change the bill in February. The opening 
attraction held the boards from October 26 
until April 21. 

New York liked John Drew about nine 
weeks’ worth as the Major in Thackeray’s 
“ Pendennis,” which, dramatized by Lang- 
don Mitchell, made the eighth book play 
of the season. Brandon Tynan served as 
the younger Arthur, and Alison Skipworth 
scored as Lady Clavering. 

Ethics askew might be set down as a rea- 
son for the failure of “ Object—Matri- 
mony,” a comedy by Montague Glass and 
Jules Eckert Goodman, which made a very 
apparent effort to repeat the “Potash & 
Perlmutter” type. Grateful indeed was the 
contrast afforded, in the following October 
week, by the arrival of the ninth book play 
—“Old Lady Thirty-One ”’—which pleased 
the best theatergoers of the town at the 
Thirty-Ninth Street from October 30 until 
March 17. Based by Rachel Crothers on a 
story by Louise Forsslund, and with Emma 
Dunn as the star, this simple piece about a 
lot of old women possessed a distinct charm 
all its own. 

Cyril Maude didn’t get on with looking 
like himself in “ The Basker,” a comedy of 
English make by Clifford Mills, and speed- 
ily returned to the road as the keen-witted 
octogenarian in “ Grumpy.” 

Came to the Republic, on Hallowe’en, the 
sparkling farce “ Good Gracious Annabelle,” 
by Clare Kummer, known hitherto as a song- 
writer, with “ Dearie” as her best-seller. A 
capital cast helped to bring out all the points 
in the scintillating dialogue, the play’s strong- 
est factor. In it Lola Fisher, Edwin Nican- 
der, May Vokes, and a newcomer, Roland 
Young, achieved high marks for special ex- 
cellence. The run continued at the Republic 
until the 3rd of February. 

Another offering that covered about the 
same span was Bernard Shaw’s “ Getting 
Married,” given at the Booth, with a wonder- 
ful company gathered by William Faver- 
sham, who modestly contented himself with 
a minor réle, the Bishop of Chelsea, allotting 
St. John Hotchkiss to Charles Cherry and 
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General Bridgenorth to Lumsden Hare. 
Henrietta Crosman was featured—and well 
deserved to be—as Mrs. George, while Hilda 
Spong scored as Lesbia Grantham, as did 
John Harwood as the greengrocer, Collins. 

Yet another play for serious people pro- 
duced about this time was “The Yellow 
Jacket,” the unique Chinese affair by George 
Hazelton and J. H. Benrimo. Presented 
originally in New York in the winter of 
1913, it had to struggle so hard for existence 
that only its subsequent triumphs in London 
and elsewhere abroad emboldened the Co- 
burns to try it out for a series of ten 
matinées at the Cort. With three members 
of the original company—Arthur Shaw as 
the excruciatingly funny Property Man, 
Schuyler Ladd as Daffodil, and Margaret 
Calvert as the Widow Ching—an unexpected 
hit was achieved, more matinées were made 
necessary, and finally the piece went into the 
evening bill at the Harris and ran for over 
one hundred performances. 


The Century Frivols 


Nor to go so far as to liken it to stepping 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, it next 
becomes my duty to record another success 
in a house hitherto haunted by failure. 
Messrs. Dillingham and Ziegfeld took pos- 
session of that Central Park West white 
elephant, the Century—erstwhile the New 
Theater—and, by dint of money spent like 
water on cast and trappings, music by Vic- 
tor Herbert and Irving Berlin, and authors 
relegated to such secondary place that their 
names were not mentioned on the program, 
scored instantly with “ The Century Girl.” 
As why shouldn’t they, with Elsie Janis, 
Frank Tinney, Sam Bernard, Leon Errol, and 
Harry Kelly to make the fun, to say nothing 
of winsome Hazel Dawn in the name-part 
and Van and Schenck in quaintly put over 
songs? Starting on the night before Elec- 
tion Day, this galaxy of star vaudevillists 
held the stage until April 28. 

“Captain Kidd, Jr.,” entertained New 
Yorkers for three months and a half. This 
“ farcical adventure ”"—how your playwright 
of to-day loves to poke up side alleys for 
his classifications!—was written by Rida 
Johnson Young, and afforded Otto Kruger, 
a last year’s Broadway discovery, still an- 
other opportunity to do excellent work, 
helped by Edith Taliaferro, Charles Dow 
Clark, and Zelda Sears. 


MAGAZINE 


The tenth play of the season to owe its 
germ idea to a printed tale was “ The Thir- 
teenth Chair,” by Bayard Veiller, based on 
a suggestion from stories by Will Irwin. 
There are thrills galore in this drama of a 
murder mystery, and the secret is strictly 
guarded from each fresh audience, so it is 
small wonder that the run, starting Navem- 
ber 20, has at this writing no limit set to it. 
Mr. Veiller’s wife, Margaret Wycherly, dom- 
inates a well-balanced cast. 

Avery Hopwood’s farce, “Our Little 
Wife,” was far below the average of this 
undeniably clever young writer, whose “ Fair 
and Warmer ” proved a record-breaker, and 
the effort to fit it to the personality of Mar- 
garet Illington only made bad worse. The 
shelf soon received the play, while Miss 
Illington went into the movies. 

A four months’ run at the Globe proved 
that the public is not always unwilling to 
give its favorites a chance to show versa- 
tility, for Laurette Taylor could not have 
found a réle in greater contrast to her Peg 
than was that of the mother of a nineteen- 
year-old boy in “ The Harp of Life,” also by 
her husband, J. Hartley Manners. 


Sarah Bernhardt at Seventy-One 


Wuat will doubtless be the final tour of 
the wonderful Sarah Bernhardt, brought her 
to New York on December 4, to play at the 
Empire Theater for three weeks in a reper- 
tory of one-act pieces. Her marvelous 
vitality and indomitable spirit triumphed 
even over the handicap of a lost limb, though 
she always remained in one position on the 
stage. Perhaps the most striking thing she 
did was Marc Bertrand, the wounded soldier 
of France, in “ From the Stage to the Field 
of Honor,” written for her by a French 
officer at the front. Her tour was inter- 
rupted by illness in the early spring, and as 
I write she lies—recovering, it is to. be 
hoped—in a New York hospital. 

Remarkable for the vein of seriousness 
threading its story was “ Her Soldier Boy,” 
a musical play by Rida Johnson Young, 
based on the work of Victor Leon, coauthor 
of “ The Merry Widow,” with score by Em- 
merich Kalman, the man who wrote “ Sari.” 
Clifton Crawford was starred, with Beth 
Lydy, John Charles Thomas, and Adele Row- 
land among his chief assistants. A pro- 
nounced hit was the instant result. After 
running at the Astor from December 6 until 
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April 28, the piece was removed to the 
Lyric and thence to the Shubert, where the 
war spirit of the times may give it an 
impetus that will carry it into the summer. 

Only a fair degree of success attended 
Frances Starr in “ Little Lady in Blue,” a 
play of England and France in the last cen- 
tury, written by the authors of “ Grumpy,” 
and produced by Belasco, at whose theater 
it lasted from just before Christmas to the 
beginning of April. 

Christmas night brought Maude Adams 
to the Empire in J. M. Barrie’s “ fancy,” 
quaintly termed “A Kiss for Cinderella.” 
It was, of course, a triumph, and although 
shrewdly announced as being booked for 
eight weeks only, it was inevitable that the 
rush of the women to see their perennial 
favorite would extend the term, and the 
closing date did not come until May 5. Nor- 
man Trevor was Miss Adams’s lead as the 
policeman, and she had also in her company 
Robert Peyton Carter, who was with her 
as long ago as “ The Little Minister.” 

Another Christmas offering was Elsie Fer- 
guson in “Shirley Kaye,” by the young 
Canadian novelist, Hulbert Footner. This 
proved to be a diluted version of “ The Lion 
and the Mouse,” and its reception was such 
as to send Miss Ferguson into pictures at 
the close of the engagement in the spring. 


Tragedies and Tinkling Tunes 

WitH New Year’s Day of 1917 came Julia 
Arthur in an elaborately mounted romance 
of the troubadour period, done in verse by 
one William Linsey, from Boston. It was 
called “ Seremonda,” had a tragic finish, and 
held forth at the Criterion until the roth of 
February. Later it ran in Chicago, but its 
reception by the public in general was not 
such, I should say, as to vindicate certain 
managers in their persistent belief that the 
man in the street is hungering for the ro- 
mantic drama. 

Another tragedy, also by a new playwright, 
supplied Nazimova with a vehicle for which 
the people seemed eager to buy seats. This 
was “ ’Ception Shoals,” written by H. Austin 
Adams, a former clergyman, and acted by a 
cast of only five persons. 

Ear-tickling music by the indefatigable 
Jerome Kern and a not-too-foolish libretto 
by Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse set 
“ Have a Heart” going with a bang at the 
Liberty. Louise Dresser was her usual at- 
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tractive self, switching back to musical com- 
edy without batting an eyelash. Billy B. 
Van kept the fun going, and Donald Mac- 
Donald’s nimble limbs took care of the danc- 
ing end. But you never can tell. Although 
“ Have a Heart ” received better notices than 
“Love o’ Mike,” another musical piece 
brought out a night or two later, the former 
had to quit town in March, while the latter 
is still with us. Kern wrote the music for 
both pieces, and the book for “ Mike” was 
supplied by the two sons of Harry B. Smith 
and Augustus Thomas respectively. A gar- 
den of pretty girls for principals, instead 
of a chorus, may partially account for the 
facts as set forth, to say nothing of George 
Hassell as a butler with a craze for the 
movies. 

A fair-sized hit, more or less unexpected, 
was achieved by “ The Lodger,” the season’s 
eleventh book play, written by the indefat- 
igable English dramatist, Horace Annesley 
Vachell. It was based on a story by Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, and the real acting honors 
went to Beryl Mercer as the landlady of a 
lodging-house. 

The catchpenny use of a biblical theme 
obtained a run of more than three months for 
“The Wanderer,” a play by Maurice V. 
Samuels, based on the parable of the prodigal 
son, staged by Belasco at the Manhattan 
Opera House, and outfitted with a cast of 
stars like James O'Neill, William Elliott, 
William H. Thompson, Nance O’Neil, and 
Florence Reed—stars which blinked out one 
by one, however, as the run proceeded. The 
first and last acts, containing the pith of the 
drama, were movingly strong, but the revels 
of the second descended to cheap licentious- 
ness for its own sake. 

Nor can I understand the apparent favor 
meted out to a musical farce that opened 
the very attractive Morosco Theater on Feb- 
ruary 5 and remained there until May 12. 
With book by Mr. Morosco himself and 
Elmer Harris, and music by Earl Carroll— 
all three responsible for the decidedly supe- 
rior “ So Long Letty ”—even the hard work 
of Herbert Corthell, Charles Ruggles, and 
Trixie Friganza failed to make the inanities 
of “ Canary Cottage ” tolerable. 

It was a pleasure to turn the next night 
to “ You’re in Love,” a typical Casino of- 
fering, with music by that prolific tune-mer- 
chant, Rudolph Friml, and a quite inoffensive 
book by Otto Hauerbach and Edward Clark. 
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Marie Flynn and May Thompson were 
among the favorites in an evenly balanced 
cast, and the piece is still running. 


The Hits of the Season 


Tue year’s best-seller in drama brought 
William Gillette to the Booth as the star in 
“A Successful Calamity,” written by Clare 
Kummer, author of that other hit of a few 
months previous, “Good Gracious Anna- 
belle,” and produced under the auspices of 
Arthur Hopkins, one of the most enterpris- 
ing among the younger managers. As in 
Miss Kummer’s first play, brilliant dialogue 
and keen characterization of well-known 
types predominate. Only the actors’ need 
of rest would seem to necessitate the closing 
of the house, so persistent is the draft on 
the box-office. 

On February 12 rare fare for the real 
drama-lover was presented in a double bill, 
courageously put forward by Mrs. Hapgood, 
consisting of Gilbert Chesterton’s only play, 
“Magic,” and John Galsworthy’s one-act 
whimsy, “ The Little Man.” O. P. Heggie 
reigned supreme in both pieces, and I am 
glad to record that there was sufficient public 
response to keep the bill on view from Feb- 
ruary 1 until the 7th of April. 

“Johnny Get Your Gun,” a farce along 
the same lines as “ Fixing Sister,” but in- 
finitely more entertaining, is worth remem- 
bering principally because of the opportunity 
it afforded Louis Bennison, a Western player, 
to make good on Broadway, where he had 
acted before without setting the Hudson 
afire. The piece was written by Edmund 
Lawrence Burke, and ran at the Criterion 
from the middle of February until April 21. 

The biggest of the musical hits, “Oh, 
Boy!” by that industrious trio, Guy Bolton 
and P. G. Wodehouse for book and lyrics, 
and Jerome Kern on the composer’s stool, 
arrived at the tiny Princess on February 20, 
and promises to remain there indefinitely, 
as the public seems glad to squeeze in at 
double the usual price for seats. Anna 
Wheaton, Tom Powers, Hal Forde, and 
Marie Carroll are leaders in a capable cast 
in which the chorus, necessarily limited, is 
no mean helper. Clean fun, dainty outfit- 
tings, and catchy songs, the typical features 
of these Princess offerings, are given here in 
good measure. 

The twelfth book play brought William 
Courtenay and Tom Wise together as team 


stars in “ Pals First,” dramatized by Lee 
Wilson Dodd from a novel by Francis Perry 
Elliott. With a strong crook flavor and a 
big surprise at the finish—as to the merit 
of which the critics disagreed—the seat-buy- 
ers have elected to keep the comedy going at 
the Fulton from the latter part of February 
on toward the end of May. 

But before leaving February I must not 
forget “Lilac Time,” a war play by Jane 
Cowl and Jane Murfin, in which Miss Cowl 
starred most successfully, even if she was 
constrained to change an unhappy ending 
into a happy one. She enacts a French girl 
who falls in love, not wisely, but too well, 
with an English officer. In the first version 
he wiped out the stain on his honor by a 
brave death at the front; in the latter one 
he is still brave, but is permitted to come 
back with a wedding-ring. 


The Year's Best Acting 


Wuat “ The Yellow Jacket ” did for China, 
“The Willow Tree” would seem to be in a 
fair way of accomplishing for Japan. Ben- 
rimo is coauthor of each, his partner in the 
fantasy of Nippon being Harrison Rhodes. 
Personally I was not much impressed with 
the thing, but if endurance be any criterion, 
the public does not agree with me, as the 
piece is still playing, having started on March 
6. Shelley Hull and Fay Bainter scored in 
its interpretation. 

The following week brought two plays, 
“The Brat ” and “ Our Betters,” which could 
not have been wider apart in their appeal, 
but both seem to have caught on. “Our 
Betters,” by the Englishman, W. Somerset 
Maugham, was distinctly unpleasant in spots, 
but it was made noteworthy by what I re- 
gard as the best acting of the entire season. 


Chrystal Herne, Rose Coghlan, and Ronald. 


Squire played the leading parts. “The 
Brat,” mediocre on its literary side, was 
nevertheless better than might have been ex- 
pected as the initial work of Maude Fulton, 
who first gained fame as the dancing-partner 
of William Rock. She and Edmond Lowe 
were the cleverest players in the cast, and 
“The Brat,” along with “Our Betters,” is 
still in the ring as I write. 

March 19 to May 5 measured the run 
of Emily Stevens in “The Fugitive,” a 
Galsworthy play not worthy of the man who 
wrote “ Justice.” There was a rush to see 
it at the outset, but interest soon waned, in 
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spite of Miss Stevens’s personal following 
and the superb acting of Conway Tearle. 

Mention should be made of “ Nju,” a Rus- 
sian play of every-day life by Ossip Dymow, 
which Joseph Urban and Richard Ordynski 
offered at the Bandbox. It was out of the 
ordinary in both construction and settings, 
and deserved a better reception at the hands 
of the reviewers than it got. 


From the Critics’ Side 


Ir was no fault of the critics that 
“ Eileen,” a gem in romantic comic opera by 
Victor Herbert did not tarry longer in New 
York than from March 26 to May 12. As 
an excuse for public indifference to such good 
music, however, it should be recorded at this 
point that the coming of war produced an 
upheaval in the world of amusement, as in 
all other branches of our national life. 

The newspapers were almost a unit against 
“The Case of Lady Camber,” another of 
the numerous plays by Horace Annesley 
Vachell, which Lyn Harding and Mary Bo- 
land played at the Lyceum from the end of 
March until May 5. They also fell tooth 
and nail on the last act of yet another war 
play, but they praised its second act so 
highly, and the production of the piece by 
happy chance coincided so exactly with the 
nation’s call to the colors, that Laurette Tay- 
lor in “ Out There” speedily ranged herself 
with the best-sellers at the box-office. 

Much difference of opinion existed among 
the critics as to the acting ability of the 
negroes who made up the casts in three one- 
act plays by Ridgely Torrence, but in an- 
other short-lived offering—‘* Grasshoppers,” 
a tragedy of Ireland—the work of a new- 
comer, Eileen Huban, was adjudged to be 
the only worth-while episode of the evening. 

Wizard Belasco must have been napping 
when he picked “The Very Minute” for 
Arnold Daly. Four weeks finished its career, 
and the same span was allotted to Thack- 
eray’s “ Colonel Newcome ’”—thirteenth book 
play. The passing of the first was a matter 
of congratulation rather than regret, whereas 
Sir Herbert Tree proved himself so fine a 
representative of Thackeray’s best-loved 
character that his limitation to a bare 
month’s run would seem to reflect discredit 
on a theatergoing populace. 

Eugene Walter came back with melo- 
drama, vivid, enthralling, in “ The Knife,” 
which opened an attractive new theater, the 
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Bijou. Robert Edeson and Olive Wyndham 
headed the cast, in which, however, the ablest 
member was Lowell Sherman. 

Eight stars prolonged the stay of “ Bosom 
Friends,” an innocuous play by Frank Man- 
del, with which Lew Fields sought to snatch 
other laurels than those of musical comedy. 
One fairly blinked as from the glare of elec- 
trics at the mere reading of the cast, which, 
besides Mr. Fields himself as a schoolmaster 
and the father of Irene Fenwick, numbered 
John Mason and Richard Bennett as father 
and son respectively, Helen Lowell and Helen 
Ware as mother and daughter, Mathilde 
Cottrelly as Fields’s sister, and Willis P. 
Sweatnam as the gardener. April 9 to May 
19 covered its term at the Liberty. 


Early Summer Shows 


A CLOSE approach to an all-star company 
graced the season’s fourteenth book play, 
“ Peter Ibbetson,” for, in addition to John 
Barrymore as Peter, John N. Raphael’s dram- 
atization of Du Maurier’s first story had 
Constance Collier as the Duchess of Towers, 
Lionel Barrymore as the rascally Colonel 
Ibbetson, and Laura Hope Crews as Mrs. 
Deane. Another of the numerous dream 
dramas the stage has shown in recent years, 
this was different from any of them, and 
made a decidedly favorable impression. 

The first of the so-called summer pieces 
arrived in April at the Winter Garden, where 
“The Passing Show of 19017” rescued De 
Wolf Hopper from the movies only to sub- 
merge him beneath a distracting agglomera- 
tion of rival attractions. He did the best 
he could with the part of a male vampire 
in the burlesque on “The Wanderer,” and 
let the biggest honors go to Chic Sale, a re- 
cruit from vaudeville, with his country- 
church protean entertainment. 

“His Little Widows,” a comedy with 
music, reached the Astor on April 30, and 
emphasized the big part played by women 
in the season’s output, for half its book was 
by Rida Johnson Young, also responsible 
for “ Her Soldier Boy,” and “ Captain Kidd, 
Jr.” William Cary Duncan wrote the other 
half, and the music came from William 
Schroeder. There is here a real story to be 
told, and the best work in the cast is done 
by Frank Lalor—of happy “ Pink Lady” 
memory—as a Mormon elder and by Rob- 
ert Emmett Keane and Harry Tighe as two 
young New York brokers. 
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RIDDLES OF EXISTENCE 


ERVERSITY! Perversity! 
How well you have defined, 
Within your unpretentious bounds, 
The fickle human mind! 


Why is it, when we strive in vain 
Our dues and debts to meet, 

The jealous rivals we possess 
Exult in our defeat? 


And when at last we must receive 
The wages of our sins, 
E’en though the doctor tears his hair, 
The undertaker grins! 
Katherine Bowman 


MY COLORS 


Y love is red. 
With pouting lips all coral stain, 
With dye of rose that fades and grows again, 
My love is red! 


My love is white. 

With feathery, caressing hands, 

With stainless soul which knows and under- 
stands, 

My love is white! 


My love is blue. 
Oh, blesséd blue, in which I see grow dim 
My image, drowned in all the love therein— 
My love is blue! 

Lucene L. Goodenow 





THE BALLAD OF BRUNO 
|= loud and red-faced brigadier, 
A Tartar at his drill, 


Implacably was drawing near, 
His duty to fulfil. 


The Ninety-Third was on parade, 
Each button gleaming bright, 
And every rifle, every blade, 
All burnished for the fight. 


The major’s dog, a monster Dane, 
Was prisoned at the rear, 

Lest he should gambol on the plain, 
And shock the brigadier. 
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He broke his chain—that ardent cur, 
The strongest of his race— 

Just as the general officer 
Came riding to the base. 








Straight to the major’s side he flew; 
“Woof, woof!” was his remark; 
Not all the army kennels knew 
So vigorous a bark. 


The soldiers heard with sudden fear 
Those deeply Danish roars; 
They thought it was the brigadier, 
And instantly formed fours! 
J. E. Middleton 


HEARTLESS 


OW canst thou so scornful be? 
Hast thou then no heart, sweet Jennie? 
Where is that was given thee? 
How canst thou so scornful be? 
One that once belonged to me— 
One from every devotee— 
Pray, what didst thou with so many? 
How canst thou so scornful be? 
Hast thou then no heart, sweet Jennie? 
Kenneth White 





ON A STRING-PIECE 


I CAN hear a tramp a coalin’ an’ the winches’ 
raspin’ song, 
Though I only see a tugboat at the dock; 
An’ I almost feel the rollin’ o’ the seas a runnin’ 
strong, 
An’ my heart it gits a sudden kind o’ shock. 
Ain’t ye cute, ye little tug, dancin’ like a 
water-bug 
Up and down the Hudson River where I once 
put out to sea? 
Though my sailin’ days are over, an’ its hard to 
git to Dover, 
Yet I hear a tramp a coalin’, an’ she sounds 
a call to me! 


I recalls the mate was crazy, an’ the bosun had 
a knife 
In the fight by swingin’ lamps when home- 
ward bound; 
Then I thought thai I was lucky gittin’ out 
with just my life; 
Now I miss the bosun’s cursin’ an’ its sound. 
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LIGHT VERSE 


Ain’t ye cute, ye little tug, dancin’ like a 
water-bug ? 
Ye reminds me o’ the sea-wind an’ the mad- 
ness o’ the fight. 
Though my sailin’ days are over, an’ its hard 
to git to Dover, 
Yet I hear a tramp a coalin’, an’ I’m goin’ 
*board to-night! 


Charles Divine 





THE GARDEN PATRIOT OF 1917 


ARK THOMPSON’S manly chest expands 
a perfect thirty-two; 
He stands but five feet one or so; his spec- 
tacles forbid 
His tenure of a battle-trench; his teeth are far 
too few 
To bite an army bullet or to rend a biscuit- 
lid. 


At a troop recruiting-station they would pass 
this hero by, 
For his feet are flat and broken and his brow 
is lined with years; 
Glory will never find him where the whizzing 
bullets fly, 
Nor will irrigate his headstone with the 
tribute of her tears. 


But Mark Thompson has his weapons, and with 
lusty main and might 
He employs them in the mornings ere the 
office claims his pen; 
And again you'll find him bending, ere the world 
is wrapped in night, 
O’er the products of his garden-plot that 
measures eight by ten. 


All honor, then, to Thompson and his rake and 
hoe and spade! 
There’s tabasco in the radish ‘neath the starry 
banner curled, 
While the onions march to battle in a phalanx 
unafraid, 
And the starch in the potato girds the back- 
bone of the world! 
Olin Lyman 


THE SONG OF THE AX 


ICK-A-HACK, hick-a-hack, 
With a steady swing and whack, 
Eating its heart with keen delight, 
Into the groaning tree I bite. 


I am the tooth of the human race 

Biting its way through the forest vast, 
Chip by chip, and tree by tree, 

Till the fields gleam forth at last. 
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Where I come, flee glade and gloom; 
When I pass, shine lawn and lea; 

Golden grain and gardens green 
Owe their very lives to me. 


Sturdy monerchs lay I low; 
Springy saplings mow I through; 
Hungry man requires their room, 
And hungry man’s best work I do. 


Hick-a-hack, hick-a-hack, 

With a steady swing and whack, 

Every stroke the land doth bless, 

And joy o’erflows the wilderness! 
Donald A. Fraser 





MERCENARY MIRIAM 


NTO a song I poured the gold 
And silver of the sun and moon, 
The dreamy glow of stars in June, 
Glories too precious to be sold, 
Into a song for Miriam— 
For Miriam, with ears of shell— 
A fair maid, a rare maid, 
A maiden I loved well! 


Unto my song of songs I brought 
Ripple of fields and sway of trees, 
The dancing of the seven seas, 

Measures too free-born to be bought, 

Unto a song for Miriam— 

For Miriam, with ears of shell. 

“A sweet song, a neat song,” 

She said, “ but will it sell?” 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 





THE ROAD BETWEEN 


HE cup is on the table, and the lip is on the 
face; but the road between is noted as a 
slippery sort of place. The boy is on the high 
chair, and the pie is on the shelf; he may span 
the space between them, or may fall and kill 
himself. There's a shanty where I’m living, but 
a palace in my mind; only Cupid dwells be- 
tween them, and the little fellow’s blind! The 
sower works in spring-time, and the reaper in the 
fall; but between them come the weevil, and 
the army-worm, and all. The producer’s in the 
harness, the consumer's in a sweat; but the road 
is bad between them, and they’re not acquainted 
yet. The clerk is at the bottom, and the owner 
at the top; it’s a slippery job ascending, and an 
easy trick to drop! The cherished public office 
from the home is plainly seen; but the bleaching 
bones of candidates are scattered in between. 
The dollar’s in the workshop, and the pocket’s 
in the pants; but the passageway between them 
has an element of chance. Yes, there’s “ this” 
that’s present with us, and there's “ that ” that’s 
over there; but the rocky road between them is 

the rub that makes us swear! 

J. Edward Tufft 
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BY FRANK R. ADAMS 
Author of “Friend Wife,” “ No Experience Required,” etc. 


OLLY MOORE was a fiend for 
publicity. Her mind was a seeth- 
ing hotbed of ideas for getting into 

the newspapers. It was her boosting that 
made the vaudeville team of Morgan & 
Moore. 

Oh, you know who I’m talking about 
now, don’t you? Well, you’re not the 
only one. Everybody knows them— 
everybody, that is, who has kept an eye 
on big-time vaudeville. 

They got money for their act, too— 
more of it every season. Why, the little 
old five per cent of their salary that Bar- 
nard Beck grabbed off every week for 
booking the act was enough to keep him 
in bird-seed and goldfish food the year 
round. 

There was a time when Morgan & 
Moore were not stopping at the finest ho- 
tels, and when they didn’t make a mur- 
mur if their hash wasn’t served on gold 
plates. They were doing singles then— 
small-time singles at that—three and four 
a day. 

Then Dolly got to studying the meth- 
ods of various eminent and successful 
Americans, and got wise to the fact that 
if you want the people to know who you 
are, and what brand of soothing-sirup 
you're selling ‘em, you’ve got to break 
into the newspapers and plant your name 
on the front page at least once a week. 
It worried her to think how much good 
space was being wasted on reports of mur- 
der trials, graft investigations, and divorce 
scandals. 

The divorce scandals interested her 
most, because in them she thought she 
Saw a way to break into the news section. 


Dolly decided to have a divorce or two 
herself. She didn’t have a husband then, 
so she couldn’t possibly have any reason 
for getting separated from one; but that 
was a minor difficulty. If an actress isn’t 
too particular, it’s the easiest thing in the 
world to pick up a husband for at least 
the season. It saves expenses, and gives 
you somebody to talk to in the small 
towns where the hotel clerks don’t read 
the Morning Telegraph often enough to 
speak your kind of language. 

And as for getting a divorce, that’s a 
cinch. Almost every actor that Dolly 
knew was constantly furnishing his wife 
with a variety of grounds for divorce. 

The innocent party that Dolly picked 
out to desert her shortly after the honey- 
moon was over happened to be George 
Morgan. “ Happened ” is the right word, 
because if George hadn’t been doing a 
half-hearted buck-and-wing act on the 
same bill with Dolly that week, she never 
would have noticed him. 

Nobody much noticed George. His 
chin slanted the wrong way, and he had a 
curiously shaped head. You could tell by 
looking at it that if he ever made his way 
in the world he would have to do it with 
his feet. He had an ideal head for a 
dancer. Brain fever would not have in- 
terfered with his act at all, but if he had 
ever got a corn they would have had to 
send a wagon to take him to the poor- 
house. That was really why Dolly picked 
him out. She knew he would never inter- 
rupt her by having ideas of his own. 

Nobody knows whether Dolly did the 
proposing herself or not, but it’s a sure 
thing that George had no choice in the 
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matter. He may have asked the final 
question, but if he did Dolly wrote his 
lines for him and rehearsed him in the 
part. 

They spent their honeymoon. in Chi- 
cago. Dolly was playing at the Calumet 
Theater on the South Side, and George 
was mildly entertaining the patrons of 
the Regent, out northwest a couple of 
miles; but they were stopping at the 
Blackstone Hotel. It took the total sal- 
ary of both acts to do it, but Dolly in- 
sisted. It was the first move in the 
campaign. 

George sat unhappily in the quiet ele- 
gance of the lobby and wished he had a 
pool-cue in his hands, or anything to play 
with besides the slender, gold-mounted 
walking-stick that Dolly had wished on 
him. 

“ Watch people,” his wife had told him, 
in much the same tone that a dog-trainer 
adopts with a new canine pupil. “ Keep 
an eye on the way the real swells walk and 
talk and sit down and stand up. Cut out 
rolling your own, and smoke the kind that 
come ten for a quarter, or more. I'll get 
you a dinky silver case to carry ’em in. 
And don’t say a word to anybody—just 
listen. Forget that you know anything 
about ‘ Janes,’ and ‘ dolls,’ and ‘ screams,’ 
and ‘ gags.’ Learn the English language. 
Why, even the bartender in a place like 
this wouldn’t understand your line of—I 
mean the things you say.” 

Dolly was watching her own diction, 
and she constantly repressed her natural 
inclination to revert to the vernacular. In 
the intervals between performing and ac- 
quiring culture, she was busy getting up 
the new act; for of course they wanted 
some new stuff to use on the big time 
when they got there. 

“ The less we say, the better our act is 
going to go over,” Dolly decided with a 
wise little shake of her head. “I don’t 
think it’s going to matter what we do, so 
long as nobody gets onto us, and we look 
swell.” 

“Gee, maybe you ain’t there with the 


looks, girly!” approved George, tapping 
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the floor with his restless feet. “ Just 
turn your lamps on ’em once, and you'll 
knock ’em cold!” 

“Hush! Hush!” cried Dolly appre- 
hensively. “ Don’t let the bell-boys in 
this hotel hear you talking like that, or 
they won’t speak to us. Not but what I 
appreciate the compliment, old dear,” she 
added absently. ‘I was merely correct- 
ing the form of it. Don’t say ‘ girly,’ or 
‘gee,’ and remember that regular people 
don’t call their eyes ‘ lamps,’ nor do they 
speak of ‘knocking ’em cold’ when they 
mean that an act has won approval.” 

George was dumb. He wanted to speak, 
but she had taken away all his words. He 
started twice to say something, but each 
sentence commenced with “ Gee,” and at 
the look she gave him he froze up like an 
unhappy oyster in May, June, July, and 
August. Finally he gulped, swallowed 
his initial exclamation, and started: 

“Where do you get all them swell 
words? I'll bet you was on a party line 
once with a college professor, and burned 
an ear off listening in on him!” 

Dolly sighed. 

“ Anyway, our act is going to be danc- 
ing and pantomime. I can’t teach you to 
speak as I do, but I'll bet I can learn 
some of the steps you know. Let’s go to 
work!” 

So they did, amid the oppressive glo- 
ries of their magnificent hotel suite, 
George in his shirt-sleeves, and Dolly in 
a suit of pajamas. There was no music, 
except when George sang—which is prac- 
tically the same as repeating the original 
statement that there was no music; but 
there was a great demonstration of energy 
on the part of a bright young woman, 
whose flushed and eager face attested the 
genuine interest of her attitude toward 
the study. 


II 


Towarp the end of the week they went 
to the offices of the Western Vaudeville 
Association to see about bookings. Dolly 
had been completely outfitted for the part 
by an exclusive shop on Michigan Ave- 
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nue. George had been persuaded into his 
most modest suit of clothes, and had been 
positively forbidden to wear his diamond 
horseshoe scarf-pin. Ten feet away you 
couldn’t tell him from the son of a rich 
New York family. 

At the Western Vaudeville they were 
respectfully received. Victory number 
one for the clothing! The office-boy who 
took their names did not think they were 
actors. Mr. Beck was in New York, he 
told them, but possibly Mr. Singer would 
see them. He departed to an inner sanc- 
tum, and returned shortly with the infor- 
mation that Mr. Singer would spare a few 
minutes if they would step in. They did 
as he suggested. 

Mr. Singer was a little, sad-looking man 
hiding behind a large cigar pianted like a 
fence-post at a perilous angle in one cor- 
ner of his mouth. His sad expression was 
undoubtedly the inevitable result of hav- 
ing listened to vaudeville comedy every 
day for a number of years, but the cigar 
was his own fault. 

He was sitting back in an engulfing 
chair which should have been comfort- 
able, but which evidently was not, to 
judge by the expression of discontent on 
his lean, sensitive face. 

“ Well?” inquired Mr. Singer, looking 
directly at Dolly. He had only wasted 
one glance on George. 

“We want to play Western Vaudeville 
time,” Dolly told him directly. 

“ What for?” 

“ For money.” 

‘Mr. Singer reflectively shifted the cigar 
to the other corner of his mouth. 

“T don’t think I know you. I’ve seen 
George before, and his act won’t do. He’s 
too rough.” 

“We don’t want to book his act,”” Dolly 
broke in. “ No, nor mine either. This is 
all new and refined.” 

“ You’d better try it out on the small 
time,” Mr. Singer suggested with an air 
of finality. 

Dolly shook her head. 

“It wouldn’t go on the small time. The 
act is too high-class. It’s for society peo- 
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ple, such as you get at the Michigan 
Theater here.” 

That was rank flattery, because society 
people, as such, do not go to the Michi- 
gan Theater or to any other vaudeville 
house; but it was a neatly planted shot, 
and for a second Mr. Singer dropped his 
“ show me ” attitude and wavered a little 
toward geniality. 

It was only a momentary softening, 
however. 

“ Couldn’t book you here,” he said 
curtly. “Get your act ready, play it at 
one of the outlying theaters, and we'll 
send somebody to look you over.” 

He turned away and picked up a letter 
from his desk, as if other matters claimed 
his attention; but Dolly was still in the 
ring. 

“How about booking us if we make 
the front page of the papers twice next 
week—not with a scandal or attempted 
suicide, I don’t mean, but with a regular 
news story?” 

“ What?” 

Mr. Singer turned in his swivel chair 
until he was directly facing her. She had 
aroused his interest, and she was quick to 
note her advantage. 

“ Make us a sporting proposition. You 
know what good publicity is worth. We’ll 
bet our time against a booking. If we can 
make the front page of the Chicago news- 
papers for two days next week, will you 
agree to book us at the Michigan Theater 
for the week following, at any old salary 
you want to pay us? On the other hand, 
we agree that if we fail we won’t bother 
you again.” . 

Something of the flash in Dolly’s eye 
awakened in the manager’s breast an en- 
thusiasm that had been stifled and buried 
for years. It must have been so, or else 
he was sure she could not make good on 
her rash boast, for he looked up with a 
slow, enlightening grin. 

“'You’re on!” he declared. “ Tell the 
office-boy, as you go out, to be sure and 
buy all the editions of all the papers from 
now until Saturday week. I’ll watch the 
front pages. Good-by!” 
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Dolly left the office treading on air. 
George followed gloomily into the outside 
corridor. 

“ Going down!” he exclaimed to a pass- 
ing elevator with sardonic double enten- 
dre. “I hope you won’t mind me using 
a little slang now and then, since we’re 
back on the small time once more.” 

“ But we’re not!” Dolly crowed, as she 
preceded him into the elevator-cage. 

“ Huh!” her husband sniffed. “ We got 
a fat chance of horning in here!” 

“* Fat chance’ and ‘horning in’ are 
not phrases that are used by the best peo- 
ple, dear.” 

“ Well, I ain’t one of the best people,” 
George muttered rebelliously. “I’m one of 
the worst people there is, and I’m proud 
of it. Let’s blow into a café somewhere 
and inhale a beer.” 

“ Tt’s time to go back to the Blackstone 
and have lunch.” 

“ Gee, girly, let’s have a regular feed 
somewhere! I can’t enjoy nothing with a 
big stiff of a waiter watching me all the 
time. I want a plate of beans and a dish 
of liver and onions at a Dutch lunch- 
counter.” 

But Dolly was obstinate. Knowing 
her man, she paid little attention to his 
protests, but hailed a taxi herself and di- 
rected the driver to the Blackstone, while 
George was still grumbling about the way 
he was being treated. 

“ Remember, I told you,” he prophe- 
sied gloomily. “ When we’re bankrup- 
tured and everything, remember I told 
you it couldn’t be done. Thank good- 
ness, I still got my feet!” 

“T agree with you,” his wife asserted, 
“but you just remember that’s all you’ve 
got. From the spats up, you’re all ready 
for the vacuum cleaner. A brain special- 
ist couldn’t make peanut money treating 


you!” 
All through luncheon Dolly was 
thoughtful. Deep meditation wrinkled 


her normally fair and placid brow. It was 
as if George were not there. She even 
forgot to caution him not to drum on the 
table with his fingers—one of his worst 
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habits—when the orchestra began to play. 
Only once did she include him in the plot. 

“Where were you born, George?” she 
asked suddenly. 

“Don’t jump at me like that,” George 
complained querulously. “I got temper- 
ament, I have, and any sudden shock to 
my—” 

This was a favorite speech of George’s, 
and Dolly cut him short in it. 

“Were you born in America?” 

“ T’ve been told so.” 

“ Where did your folks come from.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Ts your father living?” 

“ How should I know that? He put 
me out when I was ten, and told me to 
beat it, because he was going to get mar- 
ried again. So I changed my name, 
and—” 

“Changed your name!” Dolly ex- 
claimed, startled into raising her voice 
above the ordinary well-bred hum of con- 
versation of the Blackstone dining-saloon. 
“ Isn’t George Morgan your real name?” 

“Sure it is! I made it up myself. 
Father has some kind of a Polish name, 
and I didn’t like it anyhow.” 

Dolly suppressed a groan. It seemed 
rather a late date to be discovering such 
leading facts about her lawfully wedded 
husband. At first she thought of pressing 
her question until George told her his real 
name, but a clutching fear lest she might 
discover that she was Mrs. Krowsinski or 
Mrs. Tyszkiewicz held her tongue, and 
once more she subsided into deep thought. 

“ You’re going to be a Scotchman from 
now on,” she told her mate, when her 
plans had been made. 

“Like Harry Lauder?” 

“ Just exactly—including the salary, if 
you can get it!” . 

“T can dance better than Lauder,” 
George asserted modestly. 

“T’ll go to the library and read up a 
little in the cyclopedia about where you 
came from, so if anybody asks you you'll 


know. In the mean time don’t talk to 
_anybody. Just stay quiet until I see 
you.” 
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“Can I go to a picture-show?” 
“ Yes, if you like.” 


Ill 


Dotty never got so far as thé library. 
On the street she met Mason and Wayne, 
or, in private life, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Clay Wayne. 

They were a fine couple, beloved by 
every one in the business, and by count- 
less patrons of vaudeville. Dolly had 
been a stage child in their act years ago, 
when the act was new and Dolly was small 
enough to play the part of a boy of 
twelve. Mason and Wayne had kept the 
same act, but Dolly grew too tall and too 
shapely to deceive the audience any 
longer, so they had regretfully parted 
company; but Mason and Wayne loved 
her almost as if she really were their 
child. 

Dolly returned the affection, too. No 
one could help worshiping Margaret Ma- 
son, and her husband had such a boyish 
attitude toward the world in general that 
your heart went out to him at once, 
whether it was across the footlights or in 
private life. But you had to look out for 
“Uncle Henry,” as nearly everybody in 
the profession called him. He was one of 
the most accomplished practical jokers on 
the stage—a statement that gives him con- 
siderable eminence as a player of tricks. 

“T didn’t know you were in town,” 
Dolly told them in greeting. “ Your 
names aren’t in any of the papers, I’m 
sure.” 

“No,” Uncle Henry assured her. 
“We're laying off. It’s our anniversary, 
and we’re spending it just as we please. 
No grease-paint for us till next Monday. 
Come to lunch with us?” 

“T’ve just had mine.” 

“ So early?” 

“Yes, George was hungry.” 

“ George? Who is George?” 

“ My husband, George Morgan.” 

“Your husband? Why, my dear, we 


didn’t know you had a husband!” 
“ Nobody does hardly. 
him a week.” 


I’ve only had 
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“Think of Dolly having a husband, 


Henry!” Mrs. Wayne turned to her 
spouse with the air of a bird who has cap- 
tured a particularly long and elastic worm. 
“And it seems only yesterday that you 
used to spank her for not learning her 
spelling-lesson when she was on the road 
with us!” 

“Where is he?” Wayne inquired, look- 
ing behind Dolly as if he expected to find 
George there at the end of a leash. 

Dolly laughed. “ He has gone to a pic- 
ture-show, while I decide where he was 
born and who his parents were.” 

Henry Wayne was interested. 

“I don’t understand you,” he admitted; 
“but I’m going to before we part. You 
come with us. If you can’t eat, all the 
better. You'll have more time to explain 
what you mean. I'll bet there’s something 
doing that I shall want to be in on!” 

And there was. Before the afternoon 
was over, Dolly was only too glad to wel- 
come the character-actor and his wife into 
the plot. They had nothing else to do, 
and no one knew they were in town. It 
was absurdly simple. Besides, Henry 
Wayne had original ideas, more bizarre 
even than Dolly’s own. 

It was he who worded the advertise- 
ment which appeared on Sunday morning 
in the Chicago and New York newspapers. 
It read as follows: 


Information wanted as to the present where- 
abouts of George Morgan, Baron of Gorthy, 
Scotland, believed to be living at present in the 
United States. One hundred dollars is offered 
for reliable information. Address D. M., in 
care of this office. 


It sounded very dignified and authentic. 

“TI made it Baron of Gorthy because 
I'm pretty sure there ain’t any such a per- 
son,” Wayne explained. “ Nobody knows 
who the Scottish nobles are, anyway, es- 
pecially cutside of Scotland.” 

The Chicago Tribune had not been out 
two hours before the night clerk at the 
Blackstone, who had to read even the ad- 
vertisements in order to kill time, had 
seen the personal above quoted. A hasty 
consultation of the register and room-file 
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of guests confirmed him in his conviction 
that he had seen that name, George Mor- 
gan, somewhere before. 

He did not wait, but called up the office 
of the Tribune right away. The clerk 
who answered had served as an office-boy 
in the city room before he was promoted, 
and he thought he sensed a story; so he 
connected the hotel-clerk with the news 
department, and the dog-watch man came 
right over to the Blackstone to have a talk 
about it. 

On the following day the story made 
the front page, all right. There was a 
lovely interview with Mr. David Mac- 
donald—otherwise Henry Wayne, with a 
mustache and a burr — who represented 
himself as a solicitor from Scotland, just 
now searching in America for the next of 
kin in a well-nigh extinct titled family. 
On another page were portraits of the 
baron’s beautiful American wife and of 
the baron, looking a trifle dazed, as if he 
had been staring too fixedly at a magne- 
sium flash-light. 

People in the lobby, even at the Black- 
stone, marked George and his handsome 
bride as they passed from the elevator to 
a taxi, and those who knew murmured 
the remarkable facts about them to their 
less-fortunate friends. 

The next day there was another pic- 
ture, this one on the front page, along 
with a column story relating the news 
that Lord Gorthy had refused the honors 
thrust upon him. The reason which he 
assigned, and which was quoted at some 
length, was that he had experienced so 
much trouble in getting to be an Ameri- 
can that he did not now propose to relin- 
quish his rights under the Stars and 
Stripes for any consideration. The head- 
ing on the story, in black type, was “ Lord 
Yankee Doodle.” 

All in all it was a nice “ star-spangled ” 
interview, and George Cohan might have 
written it himself. Dolly had spent a lot 
of trouble on it. 

“It’s just the bunk to catch the people. 
You never go wrong telling anybody how 
good he is,” she averred sagely. “If you 
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put enough gravy on top, no one is going 
to investigate what you’ve got under- 
neath. I’ve got to admit, though, that it’s 
mighty lucky for the other Scottish lords 
that you didn’t accept. If you had, it 
would have cost them a pretty penny to 
pay for new Duff-Gordon outfits for their 
wives when Lady Gorthy took her seat in 
the House of Lords!” 

Barring her lack of knowledge of the 
usages and personnel of the House of 
Lords, Dolly was probably right. At any 
rate, since George refused the honor, no 
one thought to investigate whether it was 
a real one or not. Besides, David Mac- 
donald, the Scottish solicitor, was so genu- 
ine that you could scarcely understand a 
word he said. 


IV 


WHEN Dolly and George went around 
to the office of the Western Vaudeville 
Association a few days later, Mr. Singer 
welcomed them with an appreciative grin. 

“Well, Lady Doodle!” he said. 

“Do we play the Majestic?” queried 
Dolly directly. 

“You do, next Monday.” 

They played two weeks, the first one 
because of their enviable publicity, the 
second because the audiences liked them. 
Their act consisted of ballroom dancing, 
and they made it seem so simple that 
everybody in the audience imagined he or 
she could do it equally well, with the right 
kind of music. 

You may remember their stunt. No 
one else had done it then, and fancy ball- 
room dancing was just beginning to come 
in. Because George was of noble birth, 
some rich people took them up, and they 
danced at several formal cotillions while 
they were in Chicago. Later the same 
thing occurred in New York. 

George began to get easy in his evening 
clothes, and managed to learn enough 
small talk to see him through a dinner. 
The rest he left to the capable direction 
of his wife. > 

You probably know the public side of 
their career from that point. Nothing 
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but success after success. Whatever they 
touched turned to money — dancing- 
classes, motion-pictures, restaurants, pho- 
nograph - records, roof - gardens, music- 
halls, everything. The name of “ Lord 
and Lady Doodle ”—for the phrase stuck 
—was enough to guarantee a financial re- 
turn for anything it was applied to. 

Dolly kept getting up new stunts which 
refreshed the public memory. Their 
names were constantly bobbing up in the 
newspapers, in connection with society, 
charity, or sensational scandal. 

Once Dolly was named in a divorce 
case. George protested. 

“ Look here, Doll,” he said. “ Don’t 
you think this is going it a bit strong?” 

Dolly shrugged her shoulders. 

“It’s publicity. The more I flirt with 
other men, the better we are going to be 
known. If you'll just keep their wives 
busy, we'll get no end of advertising!” 

“ How about this, though?” 

George pointed an accusing finger at a 
newspaper article which dwelt lovingly 
on her connection with another woman’s 
marital! troubles. 

“ There’s nothing to it except what it 
says there. I did drive with him every 
night after the show for a while, but that’s 
all.” 

George took her by the shoulders and 
swung her around. 

“ Let’s have a look at you!” He gazed 
into her eyes sharply, and then sighed as 
he let her go. “ All right, old top! Do 
what you think best.” 

But George was not so very happy. 
Like nearly every man who came within 
reaching distance of Dolly, he was in love 
with her, in spite of the fact that they 
had been married three years. Not being 
quite an absolute fool, he realized that 
Dolly regarded their marriage as a sort 
of business partnership, of which she was 
the advertising-manager. He went 


through the tricks which she advertised 
him to perform, but kept hoping that 
some time she would overestimate him a 
little, and really admire him. His admi- 
ration for her was worship, and he could 
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hardly expect that; a little respect for him 
would do very nicely. 


V 


THEN the great war broke out. Dolly 
did not realize how tremendous a calamity 
it was until she discovered that no matter 
what marvelous schemes she put through, 
it was impossible to get anything but the 
briefest inside-page mention of them in 
the newspapers. There was no hope of 
breaking into the first page, and little 
chance of appearing anywhere except in 
the advertising columns. 

It irritated Dolly beyond words. Sud- 
denly she had been robbed of the food 
upon which she existed. Her natural op- 
timism began to get frayed around the 
edges. : 

“What can I do, Doll?” George in- 
quired sympathetically, upon one of those 
rare occasions when he found himself 
alone with his wife. It was at breakfast, 
and Dolly was sometimes at home. for 
that meal. 

Dolly rumpled the morning paper in 
her hands. 

“ There isn’t anything we can do to get 
publicity, unless we mix up in the war 
somehow.” She paused, and a slow smile 
broke over her face. “By the Lord 
Harry, that’s it!” 

“ What’s what?” 

“ We'll take part in the war!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You shall join the British army!” 

“ Listen, Doll—not so fast! Why do I 
join the British army?” 

“* Because they'll run a story about you 
if you do.” 

“ But I don’t want to fight anybody.” 

“You won’t have to fight. The war 
will be over before you ever get to the 
front; but the papers will make a great 
fuss over you because you volunteered, 
and you'll come back a hero.” 

“ Do I look like a hero?” 

“The answer is no,” Dolly decided 
after a critical inspection. “ But I’ve got 
to admit that I’ve done a lot with you so 
far, considering what I had to start on; 
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and maybe I can go farther, and make a 
soldier of you. Anyway, it’s our only 
chance to let people know we’re alive. 
You’re supposed to be a Scotchman, so 
it will seem natural for you to go back for 
the war. You can join one of the High- 
land regiments.” 

“ Not if I have to trade my pants for a 
sawed-off underskirt, I won’t!” George 
observed morosely. 

Note that by this time he had ceased 
arguing whether he should enlist or not; 
he only held out on details. That was the 
way Dolly managed. 

Sure enough, George, or Lord Doodle, 
made the front page once more when he 
sailed to join his regiment, and Dolly 
kept the thing alive by giving to the press 
what were supposed to be excerpts from 
his letters written at the training-camp. 
Their luck was with them once more, and 
for some reason or other George was se- 
lected from the ranks to receive a com- 
mission as a second lieutenant. Dolly 
could not imagine him as having authority 
over any one, but the fact remained, and 
she allowed the newspapers to learn of it. 

Still the war went on, growing larger 
and larger, crushing every minor issue out 
of existence. George’s regiment, having 
served its time in the training-camp, went 
to the front, there to lose itself in censored 
military oblivion. George’s education had 
not included much writing or spelling, so 
his letters were remarkable only for their 
brevity and infrequency. One every 
month or two was all that could be ex- 
pected. 

Dolly, in America, kept their various 
interests alive by appearing in vaudeville 
with another dancing partner, and by pos- 
ing for motion-picture plays. But she did 
nothing worthy of note in the columns of 
the war-stifled newspapers. It had sud- 
denly become a man’s world, and the do- 
ings of women were eclipsed. Besides, 
the zest seemed to have gone out of skirt- 
ing the edge of scandal. Somehow she 
found no fun in trifling with some one 
else’s husband while her own was slopping 
around in a muddy trench in Flanders. It 
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would not have looked well, and Dolly 
was a great stickler for appearances. 

Then Dolly had her great idea. She 
told George about it in one of her infre- 
quent letters. 


Dear GENERAL DOODLE: 

(Or haven’t they promoted you to that job 
yet?) How is everything in Europe? It’s 
deadly dull here, and Harry Sloane, who is 
dancing with me, is not nearly so spry on his 
feet as you are, old dear! But he’s lots of fun 
off stage, and I run around a bit with him. 
After all, George, you are the finest material to 
write stories about in the world. You don't 
spoil everything by talking a lot. 

All of which brings me to my reason for writ- 
ing you. I know you've been wondering why. 
We're going to have a big story on the front 
page once more. It’s to be the announcement 
of your death. You don’t have to be killed 
really. Just get one of the fellows in the regi- 
ment to write me a note, saying you were killed 
in a charge on the enemy. If he can put in any 
details, it will be all the better. Maybe you 
could even get an announcement of it in the 
London papers first. Either way it will be a 
great story. 

I hope you grasp how fine it will be. I'll go 
into mourning for you, and everybody will be 
crazy about you after you're gone. Then, later, 
when they find out it isn’t so, they'll welcome 
you home as if you had returned from the dead. 


When the letter had been sent off, Dolly 
could hardly wait to see how the plan 
would come out. It promised to be the 
biggest and best press stunt that had ever 
been staged, and, like an artist who knows 
that he has done well, she was anxious to 
get the public verdict on her masterpiece. 

It seemed a long time before she got 
any reply, but as a matter of fact it was 
only two weeks before there appeared in 
the London newspapers a brief paragraph 
to the fact that Second Lieutenant George 
Morgan, of the Ninety-Ninth Highland- 
ers, formerly an actor in America, had 
been killed in action. 

The item was cabled to New York, and 
as soon as it was received in the news- 
paper offices several reporters came to ask 
Dolly: for an interview. She gave it, be- 
ing quite ready for them with a modest 
statement of George’s virtues and of her 
own sorrow at the loss. 
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Mentally she was applauding George’s 
cleverness in getting the announcement 
into the London papers first. It seemed 
much more authentic that way. Perhaps, 
after all, he was brighter than she had 
given him credit for being. 

It was almost with tenderness that she 
dwelt upon his docile obedience to her 
generalship. Why, he was playing dead 
just because she had told him to! She 
even laughed a little at the idea. 

VI 

THE story made the papers all right, 
front page, just as she had predicted. Ac- 
cording to the press, Dolly was prostrated 
with grief for a day or so, and then she 
took up her work once more. 

“Tt is better for me to be doing some- 
thing,” she explained. 

But she attended no dinner-parties for 
a while, and her social activities were con- 
fined to occasional after-theater suppers 
with two or three friends. 

The quietness of life as a widow was 
irksome to Dolly, but she thought it best 
to keep it up for a time. It was two 
months before she would accept an invi- 
tation to anything resembling a gay affair 
at a private house; but when the Ver- 
becks insisted that she must come to their 
mid-season dance, Dolly could not refuse. 
The Verbecks were people worth having 
on her list of intimates; and besides, she 
was dying for a good time. 

It was delightful to be out once more 
with people who wore good clothes, and 
Dolly reveled discreetly in the luxury of 
it. She was only a minor lion at the party, 
however. The guest of honor was Her- 
rick Bender, a well-known writer who had 
just returned from the European battle- 
grounds. He was a big, homely, heavy- 
set man, whom Dolly had met once or 
twice before the war in the dancing cafés 
of New York. She had even danced with 
him once, and recollected with distaste 
that he had been drinking too much. 

Early in the evening Bender claimed 
Dolly for a fox-trot, and while they were 
dancing it he spoke of George. 
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“ He was a finer, braver man than any 
one gave him credit for being,” he said 
with kindly sympathy. “ War brings the 
best out of some men, and that was the 
effect it had on him. I wish you could 
know how his company worshiped him. 
I’m free to admit that I never appreciated 
him here. I even wondered what you 
saw in him, but over there I got really 
acquainted, and found out. The last 
time I saw him we were talking of you. 
He knew I was coming home soon, and 
he said, ‘ Tell Dolly, if you see her, that 
I love her more than I ever did.’ It wasn’t 
much of a speech— George never was 
strong on language—but I thought you 
ought to get the message.” 

A lump rose in Dolly’s throat. After 
all, he was her George in the war over 
there, fighting for a country that was not 
his, winning the love of soldiers who were 
not really his compatriots, all because of 
her. George did not care a rap about 
publicity and success. What he wanted 
was his wife, and a quiet place in which 
to worship her. Dolly had known that all 
along, but now it gripped her heart. 

The great correspondent did not notice 
her emotional silence, or he might not 
have gone on. 

‘“ Those were practically his last words. 
His regiment attacked the German 
trenches at daylight the next morning. I 
saw him later, when the stretcher-bearers 
brought him off the field, but he wasn’t 
alive. A letter for him came from you 
that day, and I managed to get it to bring 
back to you. He never read it. Here it 
is. I thought you would wish to have it.” 

The music had stopped, and Bender 
fumbled in his inside pocket. From it he 
produced a worn envelope, which had been 
opened and then sealed again with the 
stamp of the censor. It was the one that 
Dolly had sent, containing instructions 
for George’s last publicity stunt. She took 
it in her hands—and recognized it. 

“ Here, what’s the matter?” the corres- 
pondent was saying. “ Somebody lend a 
hand here! Get some water or something 
—Dolly Moore has fainted!” 





Immortal Andrew’ 


BY BOYD FISHER 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


N the evening before the day appointed for his marriage to Eleanor Peabody, Andrew Keppel 

a strange encounter with a burglar. The intruder breaks into the house where Keppel 

lives with his parents, assaults Franz, the butler, and robs Andrew’s bedroom at leisure while 

two confederates carry off the silverware from down-stairs. Trapped in the room, and unwilling to 

raise an alarm for fear of terrifying his mother, young Keppel has to watch the ruffian as he steals 
the diamond necklace that was to have been Eleanor’s wedding-present. 

Next morning Andrew is summoned to Mr. Peabody’s office, where Eleanor’s father, a man of 
large business interests, makes an unexpected and rather startling announcement. He tells his future 
son-in-law that he proposes to give him two years for training, and then to install him as general 
manager of the Peabody factories. Andrew feels that he cannot refuse this generous offer; but he 
is so much perturbed by a sense of the responsibilities involved, and by doubts as to his fitness for the 
position, that on his way home, in his extreme abstraction, he is run over and crushed by a heavy 
mail-truck. 

When he regain: consciousness, he finds himself lying on the sawdust-strewn floor of a saloon, 
and an ambulance comes to carry him to Bellevue Hospital. He begs the attendants to take him 
home, but when they go to the Keppel house no one there knows him. Another ambulance arrives 
at the same time, bringing a corpse whose features Andrew recognizes as precisely like his own. 
Again he becomes delirious, and two days later he recovers to find himself lying on a hospital bed. 
In some mysterious way his body appears to have changed, and when a nurse brings him a mirror 
he beholds in it the hideous face of the burglar who robbed him three nights before. 





xX I was anxious, however, to see if my 


friends would notice it. In fact, hadn’t 
dazed and sorry look that I turned they noticed it, I asked myself? I must 
upon the nurse must have convinced 
her that I was delirious again. 


have looked as I did now when the ambu- 
“T guess you haven’t slept enough, old 





lance men had carried me into my house. 
That was why they hadn’t recognized me. 

boy,” she said. “ Lie down and just take it 

easy. You know you came near dying.” 

I, too, believed that I was out of my 
senses. Most willingly I lay back in bed and 
remained silent. As the nurse straightened 
my arms, she jabbed me with something 
sharp. It was the hypodermic. 

If there was a soporific in that needle, it 
was too mild a dose, for I didn’t sleep. It 
had no soothing effect upon the fever that 
began to rage in my head. I wished to be 
calm, and did contrive to lie so still as to re- 
assure the nurse. Somehow, it seemed best 
to say nothing about my predicament. I de- 
cided not to tell any one in the hospital that 
I had changed in appearance. They hadn't 
known me before. 


As I reflected on this, the scene in the 
vestibule came back clearly for the first 
time since I regained consciousness. I re- 
called the looks of surprise on the faces of 
the servants when the sheet was removed 
from my face, my mother’s look of relief, 
and her swoon when she saw me. I recalled 
Johnson’s saying: 

“Mr. Keppel, sir, is a gentleman!” 

Then I saw Mr. Peabody’s grief-stricken 
expression as he ushered in thé other 
stretcher, saying: 

“Tt’s Andrew. He’s dead!” 

And that ghastly body on the stretcher, 
and the face! Was it possible that all that 
I had been physically was really dead and 
buried? 


* Copyright. 1917. by Bovd Fisher—This story began in the June, 1917, number of Munsey's MAGaziIne 
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Buried? Had they buried it yet, I won- 
dered? I feared that they had. I must find 
out. I must not let them bury it until I 
had puzzled out this mystery. 

I raised myself up in bed, looking about 
to determine whether things still had the 
sharp definition of actual objects. All 
seemed real and commonplace. I wanted to 
see my face again, but the nurse had gone 
out and taken the mirror. 

As I gazed anxiously about, the three 
other patients turned dull and curious eyes 
upon me. They were too weak, apparently, 
to feel like talking, and I feared to speak to 
them. 

I glanced at my hands again. They still 
looked huge and coarse. I thrust my leg 
out part way, and found it still the un- 
familiar object that it had seemed before. 

I resolved that here was a puzzle too 
great to be solved at once, and certainly 
too great to speak of in this place. I must 
get out. I must pursue the mystery into 
my own home. I must see that other body 
again. I must see my mother and father 
and Eleanor. 

As I sat up in bed, I noticed that there 
was a telephone on the table at the other 
end of the room. Wrapping a blanket about 
me, I shuffled over to it. I took up the re- 
ceiver and got a query from the hospital 
switchboard. 

“ Give me Plaza 590,” I said. 

The voice that uttered the words certainly 
sounded from my own throat, but the tone 
was so utterly unlike my own that I nearly 
dropped the receiver in astonishment. The 
operator wanted to know who I was. 

“I’m one of the patients, but I can’t give 
you my name,” I said, still wondering at my 
heavy voice. “ Please give me Plaza 590. 
It’s very important!” 

After some moments 
nection. 

“Who is this?” I asked the person at 
the other end. 

“This is one of the maids. 

“Well, which one?” 

“ Susie.” 

“Oh, Susie! This is—” I paused. It 
seemed best not to say who it was. “ Let 
me speak to mother,’ I went on, after a 
moment. “I mean, let me speak to Mrs. 
Keppel.” 

“Mrs. Keppel cannot speak to any one.” 

“Why not?” 


I got the con- 
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“She is under the care of a doctor, and 
isn’t to speak to any one.” 

“Why can’t she?” 

“On account of Mr. Andrew Keppel’s 
death.” 

I gasped, and could say nothing to this. 
Susie waited and then asked: 

“Who shall I say called?” 

“Let me speak to Johnson,” I demanded. 

After a time Johnson answered. 

“ Johnson, is Mr. Keppel dead?” 

“Yes, sir. He was killed two days ago.” 

“Which Mr. Keppel?” 

“ Mr. Andrew Keppel, sir.” 

It was with great difficulty that I could 
think of what next to ask, but I clung des- 
perately to the instrument, as if to detain 
Johnson till I could collect myself. 

“Well, is—is he buried yet?” 

“Not yet; the funeral is postponed until 
to-morrow, at Mrs. Keppel’s insistence, sir.” 

I hung up the receiver. A great weakness 
and agitation set my teeth chattering. My 
hands and feet grew cold. I shuffled back 
to my bed, and fell face downward upon it. 
I wanted to collect my strength, for I was 
resolved to get out of the hospital as speed- 
ily as possible. 

When I had recovered sufficiently, I got 
properly into bed, so as not to rouse the 
anxiety of the nurse when she returned. My 
telephoning caused inquiry, for soon the 
nurse and an intern, as I judged, came into 
the room. 

“Who telephoned from here?” asked the 
nurse. 

“TI did. I wanted to find out about some 
one.” 

They came to my bed. 

“Tm all right,” I said. “I think I am 
better. What do the doctors say is the mat- 
ter with me?” 

“You were shot in the heart,” the girl 
answered. 

“Was it dangerous?” 

“Well, I guess yes! The doctors say they 
don’t see how you lived, because the bullet 
must have grazed the heart itself.” 

“Am I not well enough to leave the hos- 
pital to-day?” 

“You are, like fun!” she laughed. “ You 
lie there and take it easy; old boy, or you'll 
be a goner yet!” 

“But I’ve got to leave! A friend of 
mine has been killed, and I have to attend 
his funeral.” 
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“You'd better not worry about attending 
anybody else’s funeral, unless you want to 
be buried with him.” 

The intern sneered a bit. 

“ What’s the matter, old top? Why so 
anxious to get away? Are the police after 
you? Shouldn’t wonder if they were on his 
trail,” he added, lower, to the nurse, as he 
turned to go out. “ He’s one of those tough 
ones, all right!” 

In order to be allowed to think undis- 
turbed, I permitted the nurse to get me 
quiet, and she soon left me. When she had 
gone, however, I got up and walked the 
floor, to sée if I was strong enough to con- 
sider leaving the hospital. 

In my frenzy I felt strong enough to pick 
up my bed. I tried it, not dreaming that I 
could, but found it easy. I sat down again, 
reflecting. 

A footstep in the little hallway between 
my room and the main corridor sent me back 
into bed. It proved to be not the nurse, but 
a tall man carrying a bucket and wearing 
overalls and a jumper. He started to wash 
the windows at the other end of the room. 

Instantly a plan formed itself in my mind. 
I must get that man’s clothes and leave the 
hospital! Only violence could do it, and 
there was the double danger that I should 
lack strength, or should be caught. 

I lay still, thinking, as he worked from 
window to window toward me. He was tall, 
as I said, but he did not look overstrong. 
I might be a match for him, if my muscles 
proved true to the promise in their ap- 
pearance. 

The nurse entered once, and I pretended 
to be asleep. She went from cot to cot, 
looking at me and at the three other pa- 
tients. Then she spoke softly to the win- 
dow-washer. 

“Don’t make so much noise with those 
windows,” she said. “All my patients are 
asleep. If you wake them up, they'll be 
calling for something.” 

The man worked more quietly after she 
went out. Presently he came to the window 
beside my bed. Standing upon the sill, he 
pulled down the upper sash; then, getting 
down, he stooped to souse the sponge into 
the bucket of water. 

This was my chance. Slipping softly out 
of bed on his side, I attacked him suddenly, 
putting my hand over his mouth. I bore 
my weight down upon his back and carried 
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him to the floor between my bed and the 
wall. 

It was amazingly easy. The effort was 
positively exhilarating. I looked around. 
Not one of the sleeping patients had stirred, 
for, so far, I had made no noise. The only 
problem was to keep the man gagged while 
I removed his clothing. There was nothing 
in sight but the cloths which he carried for 
washing and drying the windows. I tied one 
of these over his mouth. He struggled 
somewhat, but he seemed like a child in my 
hands. 

When I had him speechless, I leaned over 
to his ear and said: 

“ All I want from you is your clothes, so 
that I can get out of the hospital. Help 
me take them off, and I won’t hurt you.” 

Without another struggle the man unbut- 
toned his jumper and his shirt. These off, 
the overalls came next. I had him lie on 
my bed while he took off his shoes and 
socks. I permitted him to retain his under- 
wear, chiefly because I shouldn’t have time 
to put it on. 

I put on the overalls and shirt while he 
was getting off his shoes. My feet were big- 
ger than his, but as the shoes were old and 
stretched I managed to shove into them. 

When I was dressed, I took the man’s re- 
maining wash-rag, and, pulling his arms be- 
hind his back, tied him by the wrists to the 
foot of my bed. Then, picking up his bucket, 
in the hope that I should be taken for a 
window-washer, I tiptoed to the door of the 
corridor and looked up and down. As my 
nurse was not in sight, I ventured out. 

With what blunderings and trepidations, 
in spite of what halts and partial collapses 
from pain, I found the stairway and 
reached the street floor, how I managed to 
escape suspicion till I reached the door, I 
cannot now recall. I only know that I 
finally found myself at a side door of the 
hospital, weak, excited, hatless, penniless, 
and garbed only as a male drudge. 

Setting down my bucket, I hurried into 
the street, turning in the direction that prom- 
ised the nearest hiding-place. 


XI 


I pip not get far before my strength gave 
out. The slight effect of the hypodermic 
having faded, severe pain returned as the 
sequel of my exertions. The slight amount 
of food I had eaten did not compensate for 
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the last two days of starvation. Those 
heavy arms and legs of mine began to drag 
me down; a cold sweat beaded my forehead, 
and I became nauseated. 

In order to gather a little strength and 
to escape the unwelcome scrutiny that my 
illness might invite, I looked about for a 
place to rest unobserved. Near Avenue A I 
found an old house untenanted. Loitering 
along until some chattering Italian women 
had passed, I slipped into the basement entry 
and hid under the front stairway, where I 
dropped down utterly exhausted. 

Almost at once I fell asleep; but I could 
not have slept very long, for when I awoke 
I was not stiff, though I felt greatly 
strengthened. It must have been anxiety 
that roused me, for I started up with a 
great desire to hasten on. 

I was anxious to lose no time. I must 
get home and make myself known. I must 
stop the foolish grief and disturbance over 
my presumed death. No matter how 
changed I was, I hoped to prove to those 
who knew me intimately that I was Andrew 
Keppel. 

Venturing out cautiously from my hiding- 
place, I continued my way toward First 
Avenue. I could not forego a smile at the 
thought that this was Andrew Keppel slink- 
ing around like a stray dog prowling among 
ash-barrels. At this moment, I told myself, 
not only was I penniless and nearly naked, 
but I could not be sure that I had left a 
friend on earth who would acknowledge me. 

The very irony of my position amused 
and cheered me somewhat. I told myself 
that the prospect of walking all the way 
home in this sorry condition, and having 
to plead to enter my own home, might be 
made to seem something of an adventure. 

I had not gone far up First Avenue when 
I came upon a blind beggar, tapping his way 
along the sidewalk with a cane. He bore 
the customary sign upon his back and his 
breast, and wore huge goggles with side- 
screens. As I passed him, going in the same 
direction, I gave him a glance. Perhaps I 
noticed him rather sharply, for the thought 
came to me that I was in little better con- 
dition at this moment than he. Only this 


difference obtained, that the loss of his sight 
had made the world strange and formless 
to him, whereas by the change in my appear- 
ance I had become strange and without 
identity to the world. 
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Had not the man been blind, I should have 
said that he started when I looked at him, 
and he certainly gave a low whistle. I gave 
no heed to this, but went along on my 
way. Soon, however, I felt a tug at the tail 
of the jumper I wore. A husky treble voice 
wheezed in my ear: 

“ Bill, Bill Mack! This is Meeney 

It was the blind man! 

Of course I was astonished. Confused by 
the fact that I was evidently thought to be 
some one else—some one, probably, whom 
I now resembled—I said nothing. 

“Hush! Don’t speak to me here. "Taint 
safe. Meet me in the saloon, next corner. 
It’s Mike’s place. He’s a fence.” 

The beggar dropped behind, and I walked 
ahead, greatly excited. One question took 
hold of me. Who was Bill Mack? Had I 
really taken on the appearance of another 
person? Was Bill Mack my midnight 
burglar? 

I felt a great desire to learn from the 
beggar something of the man for whom he 
took me. Bill Mack I resolved to be for 
the time being, or as long as I could sustain 
the character. If I could persuade Meeney 
to do most of the talking, perhaps he would 
not discover that he was conversing with a 
man in a mask until he had given me the 
information I so greatly desired. 

The saloon was a dingy affair, devoid of 
the usual tawdry decoration. A mirror, of 
course, ran the length of the bar, but a torn 
mosquito-netting attempted to veil it. The 
glassware was scanty. There were two 
tables at one side, but no free-lunch counter. 
The lighting fixtures were crooked gas-jets. 
A rear room, lit only by a skylight and fur- 
nished only with tables and chairs, was visible 
from the front. 

As I entered, the barkeeper was talking 
confidentially with a patron before whom 
sat an untouched seidel of beer. As he 
talked, the tapster idly mopped at the bar 
with a wet rag. It seemed to be purely a 
habitual action, or perhaps one designed to 
make the conversation appear casual. 

Two evil-visaged customers sat at the 
rear table in the front room, talking evidently 
to some purpose. There were no drinks be- 
fore them. 

Without looking squarely at me, all four 
men ceased their conversation when I sat 
down at the first table. No other word was 
spoken until Meeney entered, a moment 
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later. He removed his hat and his glasses, 
hung his stick over his arm, and straight- 
ened up, so far as an acquired stoop and 
shuffle would permit. His drooping face, 
loose-hung upon a low-set head, turned 
blandly toward the man behind the bar. His 
hair was close-cropped and white. His eyes 
were light-blue and watery. He greeted the 
barkeeper with an attempted smile and a 
hunch of his shoulders. 

“ Howdy, Meeney?” returned the latter 
shortly. 

Meeney then turned to me and motioned 
toward the rear room. As we passed closer 
to the barkeeper and his customer, Meeney 
nodded in my direction, saying to the two, 
“ Pardner of mine,” and their conversation 
was resumed. 

We seated ourselves at the table in the 
back room. As the light fell directly from 
the skylight upon Meeney’s face, his dull 
eyes seemed to stare at me like those of an 
insane man. A horrid, eager smile and a 
suggestion of deference proved the sincerity 
of his first words, when he said: 

“Good Lord, Bill, I’m glad to see ye! 
Where ye been?” 

“Oh, round, same as usual,” I replied. 

“T just got out of Auburn last week,” he 
said. “ The plain-clothes were trying to jug 
me for an old job, so I took to the blinders 
and kept away from the old trail. Lucky I 
met ye!” 

“ Are you making the gag stick?” I asked, 
wondering if my slang would “ get by ” with 
him. 

“Ts it stickin’? Well, look and see if you 
think it isn’t soft!” 

He took off his breast sign, which bore 
the appeal for the blind. It was a card- 
board affair, which soon proved to be of 
two thicknesses taped together. He tore 
them apart and revealed several yellow bills. 

“Sixty dollars clear in the first week!” he 
said. “ Blamed if I don’t think it beats the 
jimmy stuff, only it ain’t exciting enough. 
Are you broke, Bill?” 

It struck me that I was. 

“ Cleaned,” I said. 

“Well, here’s a chance to square up 
some!’’ With this he handed me twenty dol- 
lars. “ Nobody ain’t never said Meeney 
wasn’t square with his friends, have they, 
Bill?” he asked eagerly. “ That’s the great- 
est thing in this world, being square with yer 
friends. And that’s the best of this work, 
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the friends ye make; they'll stick together 
tighter’n—” 

His smile was not an elegant one. 

I took the money with a feeling of shame 
that I was imposing upon his mistake as to 
my identity. Still, his evident sincerity 
made me feel some of the content with 
which one accepts favors from real friends. 

“Ti return this when I’m fixed up,” I 
promised him and myself. 

I was glad enough to get the money, for I 
was wondering what I should do for a hat. 
Meeney had noticed this lack. 

“What in thunder you doing without a 
lid?” he asked suddenly. 

“I just broke away from the hospital.” 

“ Headquarters, you mean?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“No, Bellevue. I was in there, shot. 
Didn’t want to let me out. I got a window- 
washer’s clothes and walked away.” 

Meeney snickered a bit. 

“Hope you didn’t hurt the window- 
washer fatal,” he said. 

“ No—too weak,” I replied. 

“You say you was shot?” he asked. 
“ Bad?” 

“ Heart.” 

“ Serious?” 

“ Nearly croaked.” 

“ Bulls?” 

“ Haven’t found out yet. I was asleep in 
a saloon on the Bowery. I waked up in the 
hospital. That’s all I know.” 

“ Great guns, can you beat that?” gasped 
Meeney. 

To myself I reflected that the lie was 
pretty good. It might be thin, but it 
avoided circumstantial description. 

“Does the gang know you got hit?” he 
inquired. 

“T was alone when I went to sleep.” 

“ How long you been in Bellevue?” 

“ Three days.” 

“ Gee, Gert will be off her nut if she hears 
about it! Or ain’t ye livin’ with Gert now?” 

Gert! This was a poser. I tried to parry 
the question by saying: 

“Gert never needed to worry about me. 
She knows I can take care of myself.” 

“First thing I got out, I looked for you 
and Gert at the address you gave in yer last 
letter to me at Auburn; but they said she 
was off to Atlantic City, and they didn’t 
know where you was. Have you been fight- 
ing shy?” 
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I took this to be a question whether I 
was trying to avoid the police by avoiding 
old haunts; so I ventured something on the 
answer. 

“Yes, a friend at headquarters gave me 
a tip that I’d better lay low for a job that 
was pulled off at—” I hesitated a moment. 
“ A job pulled off on Forty-Ninth Street, near 
Madison Avenue,” I continued, suddenly 
recalling my resemblance to my own mid- 
night burglar. “It looked like my work.” 

“Did they have you right?” 

Again I hesitated. The water was get- 
ting deep, but I felt that it would stand me 
in stead to try to touch bottom. 

“ Meeney, it was a neat job. Guess I'll 
have to claim it for the sake of my repu- 
tation!” 

Meeney guffawed. 

“Well, you never spilled the beans yet, 
Bill. Ye’re the same old Bill! I was afraid 
ye’d quit the game while I was in, and stick 
to structural iron; but you like night work 
better, eh, Bill?” 

With that he nudged me and chortled 
again, his squeaky voice rising to a high 
falsetto. 

I felt that my new character was estab- 
lished. Outwardly I was Bill Mack. An- 
drew Keppel would never have been able to 
fool Meeney. 

The thought struck me with a sudden 
horror, and I laid my head on my folded 
arms on the table, for a second completely 
forgetting where I was. 


XII 


I. MADE an appointment with Meeney to 
meet him at the same place the next day at 
noon. 

It was difficult to keep to my character 
with him and still get my supposed past 
history. It seemed better to let that develop 
naturally. Besides, I was impatient to get 
home. With the money he gave me I could 
get some sort of clothing in which I could 
appear at the house looking more present- 
able, and I resolved to do so at once. With 
some excuses to Meeney, I managed to get 
away. 

I stopped at a Third Avenue clothing- 
shop where suits were marked in the window 
at ten dollars. I had never before noticed 
clothing sold so cheaply, and was surprised 
to learn that such bargains could be found. 
I was still more surprised to see that the 
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proprietor had to stand on the sidewalk to 
persuade people to enter his store. 

When the oily, obsequious merchant 
rubbed his hands over the prospective sale 
and inquired my size, I thoughtlessly gave 
some of my old dimensions. At the men- 
tion of thirty-two-inch waist and thirty-six- 
inch chest he cackled with amusement. 

“T guess the mister is trying to kid me, 
no? Dot iss a gut choke—thirty-two-inch 
vaist, and aroundt de chest thirty-six inches! 
Ya, I guess you took a coat bigger nor any 
I got in de store!” 

It took much more trying on than I rel- 
ished in my weakened condition to find a 
coat and trousers to fit my expanded frame. 
When I did, my patience was nearly ex- 
hausted. 

When I went to try on a hat I had a new 
chance to study my face, and received a 
fresh shock in looking upon that ferocious 
and sinister countenance. Those sharp 
black eyes, the bronzed and leathery skin, 
the rolling and seamy cheeks, the knobby 
jaws, and the rugged forehead, mocked the 
spirit within me. What I was and what I 
felt were nowise translated in that fixed ex- 
pression of evil. Heart-sick, I turned away, 
seized the first hat that seemed large enough, 
paid my reckoning, and hurried out. 

Before turning homeward, I stepped into 
a restaurant and got some much-needed 
nourishment. I ate less than I wanted, but 
only because I was ashamed of so ravenous 
an appetite. It was my first real meal in 
three days, and my capacity appeared to be 
enormous. 

On my way home I planned how I should 
present myself. Obviously, with this 
changed appearance, it would be futile for 
me to announce myself at the door as An- 
drew Keppel. Those who mourned the 
death of a slender, fair-complexioned youth 
would resent the crazy statements of an 
apparent “bruiser” who called himself the 
real Andrew Keppel. I should be waved 
away before I got by the servants. 

I resolved, therefore, to present myself as 
a friend of the dead, and to say that I had 
witnessed the accident that took him off. 
This tale would probably get me an interview 
with mother. What I should be able to say 
to her might establish my identity. 

My heart surged at the thought of her. 
How I longed to stop her grief with the 
joyous news that I still lived! How I 
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counted upon proving to her, by recounting 
many tender and exclusive memories of the 
past, that what she loved was still responsive 
to her love! How I ached to win recognition 
for my spirit, no matter in how accursed a 
body! 

Mother would know her son, I promised 
myself. The life she had nurtured would 
communicate directly with her soul, and she 
would answer. 

This faith sustained me when I found my- 
self at last on my own door-step. I needed 
such a help. No other feeling would have 
overcome the shame and timidity that I ex- 
perienced in my new aspect. No other feel- 
ing would have outweighed the shock and 
fright I underwent at the sight of the wreath 
and crape on the door. God himself seemed 
to hold up a forbidding hand in that sign, 
as if to say that although I might have a 
new chance to fight my way in the world, 
henceforward it must be as an outcast and 
criminal reclaiming his destiny by punish- 
ment and suffering. 

The whole house carried an air of my final 
doom. Andrew Keppel, it said, is no more; 
let no man try to resurrect him! 

I was disposed to turn away. I should 
indeed have done so, had not the crushed 
and heart-riven figure of my mother framed 
itself in my mind; had not her grief called 
me back to her. At this moment it came to 
me that I must, in fact, have been killed, 
and that her love had held my spirit on 
earth. She who had once given me a body, 
and breathed into it an unreserved portion of 
her own life and soul, had, in some mysfe- 
rious way, given me a new birth. The em- 
bodiment did not matter; I was stiil hers, 
and she still clung to me. 

What mother, indeed, will ever lose a child 
by death? She who has felt her son’s life 
stirring within her, before the world has 
heard his first feeble cry, will commune with 
him in her secret heart long after his last 
whisper of pain has been stilled! 

It was with a humble soul that I rang 
the bell and awaited the answer. Before 
any one had time to answer I heard a step 
behind me, and, looking around, saw coming 
up the steps my old friend, Lester Moore. 
In the flush of pleasure at seeing the chap 
with whom I had long studied and played, 
I forgot for the moment how I looked, and 
started to greet him. 

“ Hello, Les!” I cried. 
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His surprised look, his cold stare, recalled 
me. I dropped my eyes and shuffled my 
feet in confusion. 

“Who the deuce are you?” he asked, in 
a tone such as one would use to an inferior. 

Just then Susan opened the door and 
saved me the further embarrassment of an 
explanation. Susan greeted only Moore, 
paying no attention to me until she had ad- 
mitted him. 

“And what do you want?” she asked then. 

“TI was very well acquainted with Mr. 


Keppel,” I said. “I was with him just be- 
fore he was run over. I should like to see 
him now.” 


“Come in,” said Susan. “I guess they 
won’t mind, if you don’t make any noise.” 

The room set aside was up-stairs, and I 
went up unquestioned. There were many 
people in the house, but as they spoke softly, 
and the light was subdued, I recognized no 
one. In fact, I avoided looking at them. 

As I entered the room, I glanced around 
once io see if mother was there. She was 
not. I looked, therefore, at the bier. 

The body lay on a pedestal, banked about 
with flowers. The head and arms were ex- 
posed above a white tapestry flung across 
the casket. The candles on the side walls 
were the only illumination. The shade in 
front of one of the candles was turned 
slightly, so that the light dropped a beam 
across the marblelike face. 

It was, without doubt, Andrew Keppel. 
Except that the cheeks and lips were so pale, 
one might have thought he was merely 
asleep. The look of pain was smoothed 
away. The calm that brooded over those 
chiseled features belied the troubled spirit 
of the Andrew Keppel who, unknown to the 
company in the room, crept close to him. 

As one looks with wonder akin to doubt- 
ing at a photograph of himself years back, 
saying, “ Could this really have been 1?”— 
so I gazed at the youth on the bier, wonder- 
ing at the neat profile, the unvexed forehead 
and mouth, the curling yellow hair. In the 
three days since the blood had flushed in 
those cheeks, trouble cnough had come to 
me to make the boy before me seem years 
younger, and even to explain the seamed 
countenance I now bore. 

I was now reconciled to the burial of that 
form. It was really death. 

I turned away and edged through the awed 
visitors who clustered about the door. No 
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one impeding me, I went up-stairs to 
mother’s apartment. 

Apparently she had so greatly desired to 
be alone that she had dismissed all company. 
The first two rooms were deserted, and I 
went on to her bedchamber. Heaven alone 
can explain the confidence with which I in- 
truded my strange bulk into that room. No 
tremor of fear or doubt stayed me. Quietly 
I entered. 

The room was nearly dark, the blinds and 
curtains being closely drawn. Probably she 
couldn’t see me distinctly. Dimly I saw her 
sitting near the dark fireplace. She was 
absolutely still, and she did not move when 
I closed the door behind me. 

“ Mother,” I said softly, “ this is Andrew. 
I have come back!” 

She leaned slightly toward me, and with 
scarcely a quaver in her voice said: 

“Oh, Andrew, I knew you would come!” 

XIII 

Tue joy that lifted me up at that moment 
was so great as almost to compensate for 
the disappointment that soon followed. To 
be recognized, if only for a second, was the 
balm I needed and craved. My fearful 
lack of a personal identity would have driven 
me crazy had mother disowned me at this 
first meeting. 

It was a disheartened boy, nothing more, 
that flung himself into mother’s arms. Dis- 
traught, weary, and weak in spirit, I fell at 
her feet and buried my face in her lap, 
weeping. I sobbed and clung to her, hoping 
that at this moment my strange disguise 
would fall away, and that, like a child 
awakened from a bad dream by his mother’s 
caresses, I should find in her arms solace 
and the assurance that I was again com- 
pletely myself. 

Many a grown man, closely pursued by 
vengeance for some wrong that he has done 
the world, has fled to such a haven for a 
brief comforting before standing up to take 
his punishment. Although I was conscious 
of having done no definite evil, I was, never- 
theless, in the hands of an arbitrary fate. 
The full weight of my burden was yet to be 
felt. 

My comfort was all too brief. I soon bit- 
terly regretted my ill-advised appearance at 
this time. When I began to recover my 


calm, I found that mother’s hands had tight- 
ened upon my arms. 


She had grown rigid 
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with fear and doubt. Although we could 
barely see each other, I felt transfixed by 
her look of horror and despair as she became 
aware of my strange appearance. 

Her heart had greeted me, but now sight 
and touch mocked her. I was surely not 
the Andrew she had known! His body, 
which lay on the bier below, was dear and 
familiar, whereas this huge bulk of a man 
repelled by his coarseness and his strength. 

“You are not my Andrew!” she cried 
tremulously. 

Searching for some means really to prove 
myself to her, I did not at once reply. 

“Oh, Lord, Lord, pity me!” she gasped, 
pulling away. 

The scene that followed as I pursued her 
about in the darkened room, trying to calm 
her hysterical grief, is too painful to dwell 
upon. Whether she was mad or I was, it 
seemed as if insanity in one of us had 
separated us forever from each other. 

I saw that while Andrew’s body remained 
unburied, and the first shock of grief still 
agonized her, I could not hope to hold any 
sane conversation with my mother; so I tried 
merely to quiet her paroxysm. After a while 
I succeeded in getting her to lie down, but 
she was evidently delirious, and a violent 
fever seemed to be setting in. I hurried out 
of the room, intending to call some one to 
look after her and to leave the house till 
some days had passed. 

At the door of the apartment I met father, 
worn and visibly aged. He was too much 
broken to express surprise at the sight of a 
stranger coming out of mother’s room. He 
merely lifted an inquiring eye. 

“You had better look to Mrs. Keppel,” I 
said. “She has a fever.” 

Without replying, father hastened softly 
by me, closing the door. If I had been a 
disembodied spirit, he would not have been 
less blind to my identity. 

There was nothing for me to do but to 
leave, and I continued down-stairs. I won- 
dered at the time whether I should ever re- 
turn, and whether I should be able to re- 
establish myself. Perhaps, by long-continued 
efforts, after matters had quieted down at 
home, I should be able to take the place of 
the Andrew who had gone. 

But even at this moment I realized 
that it would not be the same Andrew. 
By birth and training I had been fitted 
for a career of leisure and luxury. I was 
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going out now to face the world with only 
the strength of my hands to aid me. The 
struggle by which I must lift myself up 
would show me a different world, as unlike 
my former sphere as Saturn is unlike Mars, as 
remote from my past as the first from the 
latest century of time. It could not be the 
old Andrew who would come back. He was 
really dead up-stairs, and I was as much 
his mourner as any in the house. 

How strange it is to die in life! Yet often 
it happens that our old self passes out, some- 
thing inside of us breaks, or sighs its last 
breath away in grief, leaving behind a 
changed and different personality. The soul 
may be immortal, and the probability is that 
physical death alters our essential nature 
very little. But such changes in our hearts 
are real and final; we are less our former 
selves than if we had been buried. And 
yet our most sympathetic friends do not 
mourn for us; they grieve for the loss only 
of what fills the eye, while in the greater 
loss of our youth, or of some close affection, 
we must sorrow alone. 

Slowly I moved down-stairs, reflecting 
upon these things. Sad and shamefaced, I 
looked at my former friends who crowded 
the house. 

At the first landing I met Milo Kiefer, 
the poet, an old crony of mine—a maker of 
vers de société, dabbler at the drama; witty, 
but too self-critical by parlor standards to 
realize the success to which his gifts entitled 
him. He went on up to pay his respects to 
my remains; and that was all the good it did 
him, for he passed me on the stairs and 
didn’t know me. Of course, if I had spoken 
to him, he would not have recognized me. 

“ Good-by, Milo!” I said to myself. 

I saw Kate Meredith, too. I had courted 
her for a while, and found her too frivolous. 
Now I heard her saying: 

“Wasn't it too bad for Eleanor, when 
nobody had even seen the trousseau?” 

Kate would perhaps shed a tear for me 
and remark how natural I looked. And she, 
too, passed me on the stairs and never knew 
me. 

There was dear Mrs. Harper, at fifty as 
beautiful as a girl, white-haired, but lithe, 
gentle, and lovely. She believed in the- 
osophy, new thought, and all spiritualistic 
notions. Had she been at Philippi, she 
would have given a tea for Cesar’s ghost; 
but she didn’t recognize Andrew Keppel on 
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the stairs. As she passed me, however, I 
felt a flush of gratitude, for at least she 
would have liked to recognize me. 

And Herr Baumann, my old music-mas- 
ter! If I could only play his beloved 
Beethoven for him again, he would know me! 
As he clumped up the stairs, mumbling to 
himself, I could not refrain from putting my 
arm about his shoulder and whispering: 

“You will see him again, Herr Baumann!” 

“Ja, gewiss,” he replied, smiling mean- 
ingly. “Soon enough, soon enough, my 
friend; I am not long for here myself!” 

At the door of the room clustered others 
—Archie Hope, and Laurie Jones, and Miss 
Tuttle, and Mrs. Barnham. They could not 
be expected to know me now—they had 
known me little enough before. 

I shuddered to think how complete was 
my death in their minds. In the expe- 
rience of these people, my personality was 
built up out of tea-table talk, out of various 
expensive and carefully worn suits of clothes, 
and out of my likes and dislikes in the 
popular forms of amusement. How little 
else had I ever given them, how little else 
had I ever read into them! 

Truly, to all my casual friends I was 
dead forever. Two or three people outside 
of my own family would find me familiar 
in whatever guise. These few would grad- 
ually rediscover me and be glad; but what I 
should bring even to them, besides common 
memories, I could not say at the moment. 

In all this mental trouble, I am ashamed 
to say how little Eleanor entered my 
thoughts. Possibly it was because I did not 
picture her as grieving for me. I thought 
of her as I had last seen her—radiant, young, 
and beautiful. Her smiling buoyancy was a 
happy memory, little more. 

I had no time to note how passion to pos- 
sess her had gone quite out of my thoughts. 
No longer did I recall the sensation of well- 
being I had always felt in her presence, and 
the thrill of embracing and kissing her. That 
memory seemed to have died with the body 
up-stairs. 

It brought me physical shock, therefore, 
when I heard her announced at the door 
just as I reached the reception-hall. It ex- 
cited me, and I almost feared to show so 
unpleasant a person before her, but I was 
chiefly curious to see how she would look. 

As she entered, I drew to one side. At 
first I hardly believed my eyes. In place of 
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the flushed and happy girl I still half ex- 
pected to see, I beheld her lily-pale, checked, 
repressed, and bereaved. A look of womanly 
dignity and outward calm did not conceal 
her grief. 

My heart leaped; the blood rushed to my 
head. With hardly enforced caution I 
gripped my hands upon my folded arms to 
keep myself from seizing her. In that second 
such a passion of longing for her—such a 
passion as I had never remotely felt before— 
took hold of me that I rushed to the door to 
escape. 

I did not immediately make my way out, 
however. The door was blocked by the im- 
maculate Franz, whom I now saw for the 
first time. 

“T think you had better wait here for a 
while,” said Franz. 


XIV 


For some moments we regarded each other 
without speaking. It did not immediately 
occur to me why I should thus be interrupted 
at the door. I was puzzled, and must have 
shown it. 

A slight smile spread over Franz’s face, 
and he squinted at me playfully. He seemed 
to penetrate my disguise; I thought that he 
was on the point of accusing me of putting 
a hoax upon the household. It was an 
amusing thought. Here was the butler, 
alone of the lot, about to declare me to be 
Andrew Keppel; he wasn’t going to let me 
escape in any other identity! 

“Who do you think I am, Franz?” I 
asked hopefully. 

He smiled, squinted a trifle more, and 
took his time about answering. He was 
decidedly annoying. Slowly he lifted his 
hand to his forehead, and, turning his head, 
pointed to an abrasion. It was the wound 
he had received on the night of the robbery. 
His smile broadened to a bitter grin. 

“ You left that souvenir with me, I think,” 
he said. 

Franz had recognized me as Bill Mack, the 
burglar! 

The thing made me angry, and I was on 
the point of seizing him, throwing him aside, 
and escaping. Before I could act upon this 
impulse, however, despair overcame me. 
Disconsolate, I leaned against the wall, and, 
disregarding Franz, considered what to do. 

“If you care to be seated, you may. The 
police will be here shortly,” said Franz. 
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I was about to be arrested as the robber 
of my own house! The idea stunned me. 
Would I never get used to my surprises? 
Of course, if I wished, I could escape, but 
how long should I be able to avoid the po- 
lice? Where should I go? What should I 
do without friends or money? Would it not 
be better to meet this awkward charge and 
disprove it? 

It struck me that now was the time to face 
the issue on the question of my identity. 
Sooner or later I should have to declare be- 
fore the world that I was Andrew Keppel, 
and not some criminal. What better occa- 
sion than a public trial? 

The very novelty of a criminal defense 
based upon a claim of transferred personal- 
ity would gain me the public attention that 
would make it easier to establish my claims. 
Yes, I decided, nothing could turn out bet- 
ter than for me to be tried for burglary. 

“ Franz,” I said, “I hope the police will 
come soon. I am entirely ready for them.” 

The butler was clearly both nonplused and 
angered. 

“You are going to get what’s coming to 
you, old sport,” he said. “ They'll send you 
up for thirty years!” 

Franz seemed to fear some stratagem, for 
he guarded the door with anxious determi- 
nation. Upon the arrival of two headquar- 
ters men nearly as large as myself, he 
breathed an audible sigh of relief. Relaxing, 
he talked more volubly than I had ever 
heard him talk before. He narrated all the 
details of the robbery, and reiterated those 
portions of his story that dealt with his per- 
sonal encounters. 

“ The big bruiser, look at the size of ’im!” 
he exclaimed, emboldened at the sight of me 
safely wedged between two cops. “Look at 
the big stiff! He’s got an arm on ’im like a 
myle’s hind leg, and he sneaks up behind me 
when I hain’t lookin’ and slips me a wallop 
on the head. The big coward, he didn’t 
dare come at me front on!” 

“How did you manage to hold him this 
time?” asked one of the policemen. 

“ Because this time I saw him first, the 
roughneck! I got a good hold of ’im, and 
he see it was no sort of use to struggle, so 
he just waited till you came. The other 
night, if he had—” 

“Never mind telling us any more about 
the other night. Tell that in the district 
attorney’s office to-morrow morning. You 
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have to be there to swear out the warrant. 
We'll take him now because he’s a sus- 
picious character, and has no business in 
this house.” 

“T’ll be there, don’t you worry! 
the district attorney how—” 

The policemen left him talking, and con- 
ducted me to the patrol-car, which waited 
at the door. 

They took me to the Centre Street station. 
Nothing was said to me on the way down. 
No one paid more than passing attention to 
the auto as we went clanging through the 
streets without regard to traffic officers. No 
one but two gaping, tattered street urchins 
watched the policemen conduct me into the 
station. It was a tame and even trivial 
matter to be arrested. 

There being really nothing to lock me up 
for, the whole proceeding seemed farcical— 
some foolish practise, like exercising the fire- 
horses. I pitied those poor cops sent on an 
idle errand and made to guard me as if I 
were some volatile gas ready to blow away. 

The large room into which they led me 
was depressingly plain. The sergeant’s desk 
before which I stood was very high and 
formidable, like a judge’s bench. A battery 
of lights was turned upon the spot where the 
prisoner’s face was likely to be when he 
stood before the desk. The lights nearly 
blinded me, and prevented my seeing the 
sergeant. I had perforce to look elsewhere 
around the room. 

There were a few loafers on the benches, 
waiting for Heaven knows what—just wait- 
ing. They paid only dazed attention to the 
prisoners who were being marched before 
the sergeant. The policemen spoke in tones 
too low to have been heard across the room, 
anyway. 

The attendants moving about from place 
to place seemed to have a good deal of busi- 
ness to whisper about. They paid little at- 
tention to me, save perhaps to cast a won- 
dering and respectful glance up and down 
my hulking figure. 

The desk-sergeant said nothing to me un- 
til the charge was written down. One police- 
man stood silently by me, while the other 
explained the case quietly to the man at the 
desk. There being no warrant for my ar- 
rest, I was held on the police blotter for 
“ vagrancy.” 

“What name are you going by, fellow?” 
asked the desk sergeant, turning to me. 


I'll tell 
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“ Andrew Keppel,” I answered firmly. 

The sergeant and the policeman were evi- 
dently surprised. 

“Keppel! That’s the name of the party 
he robbed!” exclaimed one. 

“ Never mind, write that name down,” I 
rejoined. 

The sergeant balanced his pen and studied 
me for a moment. 

“TI don’t just recall his name, but I’ve 
seen that guy before, and I think we have 
his mug. Search him, and then I'll get the 
identification bureau to look him up.” 

They found my few dollars in cash, left 
out of Meeney’s dole, and removed it. As 
they slapped my chest in their search, my 
wound made me wince. 

“What you got in there you're so par- 
ticular of? Oh, this looks like something! 
What’s the matter?” 

“ Shot.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Over the heart.” 

“T mean, how did you get shot? Where 
were you when it happened?” 

“TI don’t remember.” 

“ Don’t remember! 
don’t remember where he got shot! 
wasn’t paying attention just then!” 

“You needn’t worry, old boy,” interposed 
the sergeant. “We'll find cut what house 
you were breaking into when you got shot.” 

“Where did you get bandaged up?” 

“ Bellevue,” I said. 

“ Did some one take you there in an am- 
bulance, or did you just walk in and say 
you needed fixing up?” 

My patience began to ooze away. The 
strain under which I had been was beginning 
to tell on me, still affected as I was by the 
wound. 

“That’s all I’ve got to say to you just 
now,” I replied. 

“What do you mean, fellow—all you got 
to say to me?” the sergeant asked angrily. 

“ My lawyer will do any talking for me,” 
I told him. . 

“You'll do all the talking we want you 
to—understand?” 

I was about to reply, but anger, added to 
the other causes of weakness, made my brain 
dizzy and my legs weak. I staggered against 
the sergeant’s desk, clutching at my heart, 
owing to the pain from my wound. 

“Look out, Tom!” exclaimed one police- 
man. “Catch him—the guy is sick!” 


Listen, sergeant, he 
He 
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“Take him to a cell,” said the sergeant 
shortly, turning to the next case. 

They led me to a detention-cell. I had a 
companion—dead drunk. He was asleep on 
the floor, and snoring so heavily that I had 
no fear of his engaging me in irritating con- 
versation. 

There was an iron bunk in the cell, en- 
tirely without covering, but I lay down on it 
with eagerness. For the time being my mind 
was relieved of worry, because of my deci- 
sion to fight out the question of my identity; 
and I was so greatly fatigued by my ad- 
ventures that I went to sleep immediately. 

It was daytime when I first lay down. It 
was dark when I waked up, wearier than 
ever from the hard bed. Seeing that all was 
still, and most of the lights were off, I judged 
that it was not yet morning, and resolved 
to sleep out the rest of the night if possible. 

It was not easy to find a new position in 
which it was bearable to lie long enough to 
get to sleep. I managed to get through 
several hours more of this uncomfortable 
slumber, however; so that when daylight at 
length returned I was greatly strengthened, 
even if in a black humor. 

No breakfast had been given me when an 
attendant in his shirt-sleeves, and wearing 
the blue trousers of a policeman, came for 
me and said that I was “wanted” at the 
desk. When I arrived there, the desk ser- 
geant had me taken to a small side room 
behind the rail, and he followed me in. 

A police official sat at a plain table; which 
was, except for several heavy chairs, the only 
furniture in the room. Several garments 
were thrown over the back of one of the 
chairs. Some cards lay on the table. I did 
not note the clothes particularly; but the 
cards bore photographs, and I suspected 
from what had been said that they would 
prove to be Rogues’ Gallery pictures of Bill 
Mack. 

The official in the room—who was evi- 
dently of some rank, for he had many stripes 
on his coat—was a porcine figure. His face 
was not amiable, and his voice was harsh 
and authoritative when he told me to sit. 

“Sergeant, hand me those things,” he 
said, motioning toward the clothes on the 
chair. ‘“ Recognize these?” he asked me. 


“No, I don’t,” I replied. 

He grunted. 

“Don’t make any difference whether you 
They are yours. They’re what 


do or not. 
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you wore when you were taken to the hos- 
pital.” 

I perceived that while I slept they had 
been collecting information about me. 

“ See that bullet-hole in the coat, and the 
blood?” asked the official. ‘“That’s where 
you got shot.” 

I fingered the garment aimlessly. I 
couldn’t deny what the man said, because it 
may have been true; but surely, at the time 
when the bullet was fired into that coat, I 
had been a mile or more away, wearing not 
only the vestments, but even the features of 
Andrew Keppel. 

The official watched my stupid counte- 
nance for a second, then proceeded with his 
little program. 

“T thought you couldn’t deny it,” he said. 

Searching through the pockets of the coat, 
he pulled forth some shirt-studs. 

“ Why,” I exclaimed, “ those are my shirt- 
studs!” 

In truth, they were the very ones that 
Franz had failed to recover when I was 
robbed out in front of the house. Now they 
reappeared as mute and final testimony that 
I had succeeded to the earthly burdens of 
Bill Mack, the burglar. 

The examiner laughed at my exclamation. 
Drawing forth a wallet from the coat, and 
opening it, he showed me a necklace with a 
diamond pendant. It was my wedding-pres- 
ent to Eleanor! 

Here was another crushing piece of evi- 
dence against me. Drops of sweat started 
on my forehead, and my hand trembled as I 
wiped them off. My examiner began to be 
gleeful. 

“TI guess we've got you dead to rights 
now, Bill Mack!” 

With the utterance of the name he shoved 
out at me a Rogues’ Gallery record bearing 
finger-prints and portraits, front and side 
view, of Bill Mack that was. 

I took the card and stared at the pictures. 
There could be no mistake. From these 
photographs I could have identified my mid- 
night burglar. From these photographs I 
could revision the countenance I had beheld 
in the mirror at the hospital. 

The officer looked me straight in the eye. 
There could be no denying it; I was the 
living body of Bill Mack! 

“What have you got to say about the 
robbery at the Keppel house?” asked the 
officer. 
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“T'll say nothing till I get a lawyer,” I 
answered. . 

The officer picked up another photograph, 
and held it up as he spoke. 

“What have you got to say,” he asked 
impressively, “about the murder of Henry 
Ludlow?” 

“ Murder!” 

Astonished, I seized the photograph. It 
showed a face I had never seen before. 

XV 

For one minute I sat without moving a 
muscle, but mentally raging. The sergeant 
and the officer at the table would have been 
astonished if they could have followed my 
thoughts. If I had carried my impulses 
into effect, they would have had to call in 
the reserves to quell the giant let loose upon 
them. I actually pictured myself choking 
the two of them. 

The inward upheaval was of purely phys- 
ical origin, I suppose. Such violent im- 
pulses were new to me, but they had been 
frequent enough during the last two days. 
My body itself seemed to despise the weaker 
men I saw, and to ache to rend them. It 
seemed to demand its own homage of fear 
and shrinking. Whenever I was crossed, or 
even annoyed, this new physical pride re- 
sented the insolence. 

However, I looked steadily at the officer, 
without moving, until the storm was past. 

“T never saw this man before in my 
life,” I said quietly enough. 

The officer leaped to his feet, seemingly 
livid with anger. 


“You lie, you cutthroat, you lie! You 
murdered Ludlow!” . 
He shook his fist in my face. I knew that 


he was trying to bully me into confessing a 
crime, and that his anger was largely pre- 
tended. My reason cautioned me to hold my 
temper, but the Bill Mack in me rose to 
fever-heat. 

“You were jealous of Ludlow’s hanging 
around your woman—that Gert Barrows 
that you ran away with. You killed him in 
cold blood, and had your gang take him 
away in a taxicab. We have the number of 
the cab!” 

These accusations were shouted in my 
face in the most unnecessary and ridiculous 
fashion. I resented them mainly because I 
knew that he was‘trying to be insolent and 
offensive. Strange to say, I resented them 
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less for myself than for Bill Mack. It 
seemed to be slandering a dead man. From 
many slight signs in his behavior on the 
night when I met him I had guessed that he 
was better than his deeds. I now felt that 
even his deeds were better than his repu- 
tation. 

“You can’t get away from the chair this 
time, Bill! We've got Ludlow’s partner, 
Merl Hoben, that shot you in the saloon the 
other day. Hoben knows you killed Ludlow. 
Sometimes, when you gangsters try to get 
each other, you both land where you 
belong!” 

I still held myself steady, but this “ third 
degree ” police inquisition was so contempti- 
bly managed that my anger was aggravated 
by disgust. 

“You are wasting your breath, officer,” I 
said. “I am not Bill Mack, and I never 
knew any one called Henry Ludlow.” 

“You lie! Curse you, you lie!” he thun- 
dered at me. 

Where was Andrew Keppel now? Was it 
really he that sprang up in wrath to choke 
the accuser of Bill Mack? Was it he that 
released cramped fingers from the throat of 
an unconscious body, flung it on the floor, 
and then threw himself upon a second as- 
tonished adversary before the latter had 
time to draw a gun? 

At the moment I had no time to reason 
whether it was Andrew or Bill that acted. 
I merely acted. 

The fat man was easy handling. He had 
almost thrown his weight upon me as he 
sputtered his insults right into my face. I 
put up my hands to push him away; I ended 
by choking him senseless. The sergeant 
sprang to his assistance, and tried with his 
two hands to release my fingers, which 
gripped my victim’s neck like bands of steel. 
It was no use; the captain’s face purpled, 
he drooled at the mouth, he fell over like 
a collapsed barn. 

The sergeant had no time to defend him- 
self. When the captain dropped, the other 
officer’s hand flew to his hip pocket, but the 
revolver never stirred. With one blow I 
felled him, and he toppled over unconscious 
beside his superior. 

I was crazy, simply crazy. Andrew Kep- 
pel had never harmed a soul; yet this hot 
lust of combat came like an irresistible pas- 
sion, and left me pacing the floor like a 
caged beast ready to dare the trainer’s white- 
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hot irons. I felt almost cheated to have had 
so easy a fight. I longed for other foes to 
conquer. 

I was glad I did it. It was a triumph. 
My own hands had done it. Two armed 
men had gone down before me. Not a word 
had been spoken. I got them before they 
had even a chance to squeal. There they 
lay, “out”! Perhaps I had killed them. 
So much the better—so much the greater 
evidence of my prowess! 

What a discovery! Such strength! No 
man could stand before me. I could de- 
mand respect even from my jailers. Surely 
these arms had known battle before! At 
any rate, the sensation was fresh, even if the 
appetite was old. 

The exhilaration lasted for many minutes. 
I was fairly drunk with the joy of it. I was 
not Andrew Keppel at all now, but some new 
person thrilled with the possession of a new 
power. 

I went to the door and opened it. Two 
policemen were waiting in front of the desk 
for the sergeant. 

“You'd better come in here,” I said to 
them. 

Thinking that I merely called them on the 
sergeant’s orders, they came slowly enough 
till they saw the unconscious men on the 
floor. Then one blew a whistle, and in- 
stantly, from several doors, policemen came 
running hotfoot to get into the trouble. 
They crowded into the small room, foolishly 
trying to raise the unconscious men to their 
feet in the effort to tell if they were killed. 

“Who did that?” one of the newcomers 
asked me. 

“T did,” was my calm reply. 

The anger of the policemen was the anger 
of a mob. If there hadn’t been so much 
danger to themselves, I think they would 
have fired at me. One lifted a club to strike 
me, but I snatched it from his hand and 
used it to warn off the others. 

“Men,” I cried, “if it takes a crowd of 
you with clubs to handle me, get your hand- 
cuffs, so that I'll be safe to manage law- 
fully!” 

“The guy’s right,” said one level-headed 
fellow, coming up to me. “Give me that 
club; you have more right to carry it than 
some policemen I know. Hold out your 
hands—there!” 

I was willing enough to be handcuffed if 
an appearance of helplessness would save 
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me further trouble, for sanity was beginning 
to return. Even after I was in the irons, 
however, the resentment against me was bit- 
ter. One policeman seized the slight excuse 
of my stumbling against his heel to swing 
his club down upon my head. Had not an- 
other caught much of the force of the blow 
by lifting his arm, I should have been laid 
low. 

My escape secured for me almost imme- 
diate removal to the Tombs prison. On my 
way over in the black Maria, I recovered 
from the burst of temper that had seized 
me in the station, and became thoroughly 
repentant. 

However unjust it might be to charge me 
with Bill Mack’s wrong-doings, this assault 
in the police station was wholly my own 
fault. I could not even excuse it by remind- 
ing myself that I had inherited Mack’s phys- 
ical passions with his strength. In so far as 
Bill Mack governed what I did, I was no 
longer Andrew Keppel at all. A fear that 
on other occasions I should lose my own 
identity in the physical sensations of an- 
other man now took hold of me, and gave 
me a feeling of deep depression. 

This fear was somewhat relieved when I 
was thrown into a dark cell in a tier of 
cells all precisely alike. The nausea I felt 
at the sight and smell of the place was not 
Bill Mack’s; it was the reaction of the fas- 
tidious and pampered Andrew Keppel. That, 
at least, was a comfort. The worse I felt 
physically, the more I knew that I was still 
myself mentally. 

Truly, it was a terrible pass to which I 
had come. I was stunned by the enormity of 
my. misfortunes. Recognized by thieves, but 
disowned by my nearest of kin; mourned as 
dead, but, as a living creature, bereft of 
character and denuded of means; accused 
of, murder and goaded to beastly violence, 
here was I in jail. I had arrived with al- 
most a thud, as if I had fallen from a great 
height. 

Not until I was left alone in my cell did 
I take in the full significance of my posi- 
tion. Save for the hours of almost drunken 


slumber during the previous night, I had not 
stopped going, since I left the hospital, long 
enough to think. 

Events had come along too fast to seem 
weighted with their full meaning. Now, in 
the loneliness of the ceH, which was dimly 
lighted from dirty windows in the corridor, I 
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suffered a despondency greater than I had 
ever before experienced. 

No expectation of escape, no hope of re- 
lief, entered the blackness of my mood. I 
did not have the energy even to tell myself 
how badly off I was. My despair seemed 
to exceed the causes of it. I rightly regarded 
it as a trouble in itself. 

The jail was a disgusting, dreary place. 
The stench from the cells was persistently 
nauseating. The air was damp, stale, and 
still. The droning, complaining, and cursing 
dialogues everywhere around me were mad- 
dening. There was an oppressive atmosphere 
of defeat and helplessness. 

Men stood at.the doors of their cells, 
peering between the bars, their faces turned 
a little sidewise to permit both eyes to see 
through the same opening, and their pale 
hands gripped around the steel where count- 
less other hands had rubbed it bright. What 
they hoped to see I could not guess. They 
stood so still that I fancied they were in 
danger of going to sleep and falling on the 
iron floor. 

A few were already slumbering on their 
iron bunks. Their bestial snores were more 
melancholy than their waking talk. To fall 
asleep in such a place was no temporary 
escape, when fetid air and a hard berth 
guaranteed bad dreams. I longed to break 
open the jail and carry the half-suffocated 
sleepers out to the open. 

For my own part, although there was noth- 
ing else to do, I shrank from going to sleep, 
because of the certainty of awakening to new 
despair. 

Late in the day the guard was changed, 
and the new watchman in my tier made a 
round of the cells. To some favored pris- 
oners he handed little packages of tobacco, 
or still smaller packages which, I ven- 
tured to believe, contained drugs. He spoke 
little, but with those whom he did address 
his tone was familiar and friendly. He was 
the man, apparently, for whom some of the 
inmates had stood waiting so long and so 
patiently, for the standees abandoned their 
posts as soon as he had passed their cells. 

At length he came to me. With barely a 
glance he started to pass me. In the half 
light he could hardly see into my corner; 
but before he could turn on his heel, he rec- 
ognized me. 

“Good Lord!” said he. 
Bill Mack?” 


“Ts that you, 
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I cannot describe the rush of hope that 
surged up in my breast at his greeting. 


XVI 


In a moment the guard had entered my 
cell, turned on an electric light, which I had 
not noticed before, and shaken hands. He 
was an unlovely fellow, with pale, greasy, fat 
face, puffy eyelids, buttonlike nose, and 
cleft chin; but in spite of that I could have 
embraced him. A human being, with the 
keys of authority, greeted me with a friendly 
tone, shook hands, and paid me deference! I 
was ready to believe him an angel. 

“Howdy, old sport?” said the guard. 
“What they got you stuck in here again 
for?” 

I was embarrassed to have to give a list 
of my alleged crimes. 

“They got me through a mistake,” I 
began. 

“ Well, it sure was a mistake to take Bill 
Mack!” he interrupted. 

I was on the point of asserting that I was 
Andrew Keppel, but it became as clear as 
the electric light which the guard had just 
turned on for me that it was much safer, in 
this company, to accept his indentification 
of me as Bill Mack. 

The guard’s last remark had turned on a 
mental light. Evidently Bill Mack, criminal 
though he might be, was a person of a cer- 
tain influence. As Andrew Keppel I counted 
for nothing. It would be wise, therefore, to 
sound the limits of Bill’s influence. 

“The charge they brought,” I said, “ was 
robbing the house of Andrew Keppel—a 
rather big deal.” 

“Well, the boobs!” exclaimed the guard. 
“Didn’t you have some baggagemen with 
you on the job that they could ’a’ nabbed 
’stead of you? What’s the matter with that 
fool Farelly? He’s been getting the wrong 
guys right along lately, and the boss ain’t 
going to stand for it!” 

The boss! Could he have meant Boss 
Mooney of the Hall? Did Bill Mack have 
a place in the council as a marshal of the 
underworld? I knew little about the secret 
paths of political influence in New York, but 
in that unreformed era such things were 
reputed to be entirely possible. 

I trembled with anxiety lest some error 
should betray my ignorance of my real situ- 
ation. With eagerness and hope I waited 
for my friend’s lead. 
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“Does Mooney know you are in here?” 
he asked after a moment’s reflection. 


“ Don’t think he does,” I replied. “I’ve 
had no chance to get word to him.” 
“Oh, that’s all right, then. I'll let him 


know in the morning. He'll speak a word 
to the head office, and you'll be out by noon, 
old sport. Don’t worry!” 

He slapped me on the knee. He was a 
jailer of the right sort, I told myself, kind 
and human—democratic, in fact, where the 
decency of the prisoner warranted man-to- 
man treatment. His point of view, I had re- 
luctantly to admit, was slightly too lenient 
with crime and graft but that, doubtless, 
sprang from his generosity and from a nat- 
ural let-down of standards through daily 
familiarity with crooks. I had no more 
fear, however, of telling him all I was ac- 
cused of. 

“T’m afraid the boss can’t get me off so 
easily this time,” I hastened to say. “I 
nearly killed Farelly and the desk sergeant 
at headquarters just now.” 

The guard was amazed and frightened. 

“ That’s bad—mighty bad,” he said, as if 
I had made a tactical blunder. “ How’d ye 
do that?” 

“ They started giving me the third degree, 
and cursing me, and accusing me of killing 
a fellow named Ludlow. When I denied it, 
and they called me a liar, I got mad and 
choked Farelly and put the desk sergeant out 
with a wallop.” 

The guard was dismayed. 

“ Great Scott, Bill, I thought you had bet- 
ter sense! Why, it ‘ll be mighty hard for 
Mooney to get you off for that. They won’t 
dismiss the case.” 

He gazed upon me with all the hopeless- 
ness of a despondent relative of the accused. 
One might have thought that he was involved 
with me. 

He relapsed into thoughtfulness. So long 
as he had nothing to say, I dared not inter- 
rupt him, but I eagerly waited for his next 
move, my manner taking his good-will for 
granted. 

“You just wait,” he said suddenly. 
get the D. L. on the phone.” 

“The D. L.?” I inquired. 

“Sure, the district leader! Maybe the 
big boss himself. Something’s got to be done 
right away. If you ain’t out of here by 
midnight, I’m afraid it’s good-night for 
you!” He hurried out of the cell, adding, 


“ Tll 
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as he passed me, on the side: “ You keep 
cool!” 

How different the outlook seemed now! 
Bill Mack did not count for much in the 
business community, no doubt, but appar- 
ently he had worlds of prestige where it 
would do the most good. His supreme mis- 
fortune had at last brought him into contact 
with his most helpful friends. What a com- 
pensation, that although the social institu- 
tions might drag Bill down, they nevertheless 
manned critical positions with officials who 
stood ready to right the wrong! 

In my relief, I sent all the affection of my 
bosom after the guard who was going to 
move heaven and earth to set me free. I 
gave blessings in advance to the D. L. and 
the boss who would try to have me re- 
leased by midnight. I tried to think of 
some fitting way to reward these generous 
and helpful people when I got out. Surely, 
nothing in my power could fully repay them. 

The hope of escaping from this accursed 
place made it seem more terrible than ever. 
Ten times was the stench of it magnified. 
The heat and steam in the atmosphere 
choked me. The dim lights grew redder 
and duller. 

I was no longer in despair, however. I 
began to feel angry to be compassed in such 
a place. I almost resented the guard’s fuss 
over consulting the district leader and the 
boss. I wanted to walk out at once. Why 
couldn’t he let me out? 

I paced the floor impatiently, fearing and 
yet anxious to see this guard again. I no- 
ticed that other prisoners had come to the 
doors of their cells to peer through at me. 
They suspected at once, from the guard’s ac- 
tions, that I was a person of importance. 

One of them recognized me as I stopped 
by the door for a second. 

,‘Say there, Bill Mack!” 
“ Ain’t that Bill Mack?” 

What possessed me to reply as I did, I 
don’t know, but I shouted back only a 
brutal objurgation. Andrew, Andrew! Was 
it a veneer or your very soul that you were 
losing? Could one day’s masquerade as a 
criminal turn a gentleman into a hoodlum? 

Immediately I repented, not my impa- 
tience with the stranger, but my lack of self- 
control. Paying no further attention to the 
man who had hailed me, I drew back to my 
bunk, and sat down to analyze the cause of 
my new behavior. 


he yelled. 
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Was it Andrew Keppel or Bill Mack that 
had answered so gruffly? Was it Andrew or 
Bill who had manhandled the captain and 
the desk sergeant? Was it Andrew or Bill 
who was going to meet the D. L. and arrange 
for a jail-delivery? Would it be Andrew or 
Bill who would walk out of the prison at 
midnight ? 

These questions stirred a genuine fear. 
That the world should fail to recognize me 
was terrible enough. Was I going now to 
lose my very self in a new and repulsive 
personality? 

I tried to recall how I felt when I replied 
so roughly. I had been angry, clear through, 
immediately and uncontrollably. It now 
seemed to be very easy for me to feel angry. 
There was no nervous strain connected 
with it. 

In my past experience, the slightest mani- 
festation of anger exhausted me. The effort 
to repress the flash of an eye or the quirk 
of a lip sent whirls of fire spinning through 
my body, and put a chill around my heart. 
I seldom allowed myself an outburst. I had 
cultivated all the inward wiles of patience. 
With a firm hold upon the muscular clutch 
with which I resisted anger, I usually re- 
leased the tension by degrees, finally relax- 
ing long after the occasion. 

How different at this moment! Feeling, 
swift and strong, flowed with my blood 
through open veins, stirring an irresistible 
current as it went. Anger was a zest, an- 
other kind of joy, that left no ill effects, no 
weakness. The high-powered nervous or- 
ganization, the vigorous heart, in Bill Mack’s 
body, made the most of my slightest im- 
pulses. 

What availed my intellectual restraints, 
when such ready messengers of rage obeyed 
me? As a nation mobilized for war flies to 
arms at a word, so was I prone to use the 
strength I now found at my command. Let 
a puny policeman with silly gold braid on 
his sleeve call me a liar, and my rough 
hands are on his throat. Let a ghostly pris- 
oner behind bars halt me with a word, when 
I am impatient to be out in the fresh air, 
and the bars of his cell and mine are a frail 
protection from my wrath! 

I sat for some time on the edge of my 
bunk, lost in wonder at this new realization. 
My very character had changed. Emo- 
tionally, I was as new as my face and form. 
I did not get so far as a decision upon a 
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method of dealing with the situation, for 
the guard returned. 

“Come on out to the deputy sheriff’s of- 
fice,” he said, when he got inside the cell. 
“The D. L. will be out there soon.” 

The guard carried the air of putting forth 
supreme efforts. He wanted me to know 
that he was “ going the limit” for me. His 
tone and manner were mysteriously con- 
fidential. 

“This D. L.—let’s see—what district is 
this?” I asked, as we passed into the outer 


corridor. “Do I know him?” 
“ Who—Jim Sweeney? Do you know 
him?” 


The reproach put an end to further ques- 
tions with regard to Jim Sweeney. I braced 
myself for the first view of another new 
lifelong friend. 

Before taking me through the main hall- 
way into the deputy sheriff’s office, the guard 
made sure that no reporter or other outsider 
was in sight. Then he hustled me into the 
office and locked the door. Sweat stood on 
his forehead. For a man with a weak face, 
he was grim; he seemed to be too much ex- 
cited to be conversational. 

Glad to escape talk, I sprawled into a wide 
chair, conscious of my awkward bulk and 
strength, trying to realize my unquestioned 
power over my nominal keeper, but feeling 
strangely sick and weak within. 

The guard reached into the deep drawer 
where the sheriff's seal was kept, and pulled 
forth a bottle of whisky. He got a dingy 
tumbler from a shelf above the lavatory, 
poured it nearly full of the spirit, and offered 
it to me. 

It looked like a shocking dose, but the 
cue was acceptance, and I drank it down. 
Andrew Keppel expected to strangle and 
gasp, but Bill Mack’s gullet yawned for 
more. When the guard had taken his swig 
—becoming thereby one shade paler and 
greasier—I snatched at the bottle for an- 
other pull. Bll Mack wanted it, I told my- 
self, and Bill Mack could take care of it. 
As for Andrew Keppel, he needed the stimu- 
lation. 

With this help—this third party, as it 
were, entering the company—we became 
more cheerful, and we were both ready for 
the D. L. when he came. 

Sweeney was a surprise. He was as re- 
served and gentle in appearance as a priest. 
Perhaps it had been a toss-up, at some time 
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in his life, whether he was to become a holy 
man and deny himself every sin, or enter 
New York politics and foster most of them. 
Only a shade of philosophy is required by 
some capable, strong men to pull the switch 
in one direction or the other, and Sweeney’s 
face was complex enough to conceal several 
shades of philosophy. 

He returned my greeting quietly and 
waited for the guard to speak. 

“ Bill’s in trouble, Jim. What we going 
to do about it?” 

“Let him out,” said Sweeney, still speak- 
ing quietly. 

“But Bill’s in bad this time—you know 
that. He may have killed Farelly.” 

“ All the more reason. Let him out.” 

“ Good Lord, man, I want to let Bill out; 
but look here! You know what a stink it ‘Il 
make—the papers and all. They'll get me, 
unless you can tell me how to make it seem 
like an accident or something.” 

“T tell you, we’ve got to let Bill out. The 
deeper he’s in trouble, the more the East 
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Side will put it up to us to get him out. 
Bill and I understand how that is.” 

“ Well, will you stand back of me in case 
I get in wrong doing this?” persisted the 
guard. 

Sweeney turned to me with flashing eyes, 
his whole face expressing the fealty of a 
strong man to a stronger. 

“The question,” said Sweeney, “is this— 
will Bill Mack stand behind us if we both 
get in wrong doing this?” 

With a gasp, I stood at my full height, and 
reached out that mighty arm of mine to 
Sweeney. The thrill of power ran through 
me. Endowed by nature with herculean 
strength and force, I could defy all man’s 
laws. Those who schemed and traded and 
grubbed for influence yielded me willing 
homage. Though I languished in jail, caught 
red-handed as an assassin, a robber and mur- 
derer, I towered in authority above those 
set to keep and punish. I had a new 
destiny! 

“Tl see you through this, Jim!” I said. 


(To be continued in the August number of Munsty’s MacazIne) 





BEYOND THE WALL 


How high the wall around the garden is— 


Austere and gray! 


Hardly a vine dares raise a wistful spray 
Above its heights, to hint the hidden ray 
Of glory shut in there. 


How cold it is! 


And yet I know the sun is very warm 
And falls in round, gold patches on the flowers 


And poplars tall; 


And mad young breezes patter through the leaves, 


And bright birds call 


And flutter through the roses, and it’s May 


Beyond the wall! 


How high it is, the waH around your heart— 


How gray and cold! 


Hardly a soft word past its fastness slips 
And struggles upward to your wistful lips, 
So firm and young and fair; 


And yet I know— 


I know, within, your heart is very warm; 
For lovely thoughts, like brilliant butterflies, 


Leap in your eyes, 


And mad, young songs, and half-unguessed desires 


Like sudden fires 


Sear through your mind, and undreamed yearnings call 


Beyond the wall! 





Theda Kenyon 
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XXV 


IROM New York Sylvia telegraphed to 
Mrs. Chambers to expect her the next 
day. She added a request that nothing 

should be said to Kenneth. The voyage had 
decided her that the secretiveness need not 
be all on his side, and, consumed with curi- 
osity, she felt a sudden desire to explore a 
mystery at which she had been wondering for 
months. 

Kenneth’s surroundings, his occupation, his 
ambition, and the reason behind it—of all 
these Bertha Chambers had told her nothing. 
She could not imagine how he had managed 
to hide himself in Brunton. Then, as the 
train carried her homeward, she gave way to 
a day-dream in which he and Amaro became 
inextricably involved. 

Crossing the line, the great brown plains 
of Ontario spread before her, relieved with 
the first faint suggestion of green. They 
looked strangely bare, and the farmhouses 
seemed curiously small. The air was cold 
and hard. There was something relentless 
and inhospitable about it. 

The very ground, sullen and defiant, 
seemed to hug the framework of the earth, 
to disclaim kinship with the plodding figures 
of the laborers, and to announce that only 
after infinite toil would it be persuaded to 
smile into harvest. The stations at which 
they stopped were bleak and wind-smitten 
places, where people huddled behind ccrners 
and stamped their feet. 

Sylvia experienced a longing that was al- 
most hunger for the lisp of the Mediter- 
ranean, the whisper of olive-trees, and the 
exquisite odor of flower-strewn slopes, till, 
with a throb of thankfulness, she remem- 
bered that all these lovely things were hers 
if she would have them. What lay before 
her was to humor and conciliate, and then 
to take the gifts that destiny offered her. 


The Inner Door 
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Early that morning she bought a Brunton 
newspaper, and stared at the head-lines with 
startled fascination. Part of the front page 
was devoted to the great strike at the factory 
of the Consumers’ Rubber Company. With 
amazement she read that it had now lasted 
ten days, and instantly grasped the fact that 
it had commenced on the date on which she 
left Mentone at Kenneth’s imperative call. 

She read on, her hands trembling. It was 
stated that the company had suggested a 
compromise, which had been refused by the 
men’s committee, the latter headed by a 
workman named Sohmer. The attitude of the 
company still remained unchanged. Here 
followed Pethick’s formal advertisement. 

Among the men, it appeared, sentiment 
differed somewhat. A few were ready to 
agree to a compromise, but the great ma- 
jority refused it—owing, they said, to the 
cost of living. Pethick, refusing to make 
any statement, had repeatedly sent the re- 
porters to Chambers. The lawyer told them 
that he regretted the situation, but, owing 
to the inexorable laws of supply and demand, 
he could not yield any further. Competition 
was so severe that should a certain wage- 
scale be exceeded, it would be necessary to 
close the factory permanently. 

Sohmer, on behalf of the men, had re- 
ferred the reporters to a tabulation setting 
forth the increase in rent and the price of 
food during the last fifteen years, and show- 
ing the much smaller relative advance in the 
wages paid by the company. How, he had 
asked, was the difference to be made up? 

The article concluded by dwelling on the 
importance of the industry to Brunton, de- 
scribing the good-will that in former days 
existed between the late James Percival and 
his employees, and expressing the hope that 
some middle ground would soon be found. 
In the mean time there was no violence, and 
the factory was well guarded. 


* Copyright, 1917, by Alan Sullivan—This story began in the March number of MuUNSEY'S MAGAZINE 
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Sylvia stared at this till it dissolved into 
a blur. She was conscious above all else 
that the machine which for so many years 
had droned out its unceasing chant had be- 
come still and silent. It was not so much 
what had stopped it, as the fact that it had 
stopped. 

With this came the blinding realization 
that Kenneth had known it was going to 
stop, and had sent for her in consequence. 
How did he know? Why had not Chambers 
written or cabled? The past nine months 
melted away, and as the train glided into 
Brunton the old oppression returned with 
redoubled weight. She felt frightened and 
helpless. 

A moment later she was in the arms of 
Bertha Chambers. 

“My dear,” said the latter, after an 
ecstatic embrace, “ you're looking perfectly 
lovely! The Continent has agreed with you 
—hasn’t it, Jackson?” 

Sylvia kissed her. There was something 
vastly consoling in the comfortable pressure 
of those arms. She had a moment’s amaze- 
ment that the lawyer and his wife could be 
so cheerful. 

Chambers looked at her with interest. 

“ You’ve—you’ve found yourself, Sylvia. 
’Pon my word, I’m rather afraid of you 
now!” 

Mrs. Chambers, too, was forming swift 
impressions. This was a new Sylvia, in 
whom the old charm and grace were touched 
by an exquisite piquancy into something ex- 
traordinarily attractive. The girl’s figure had 
developed, and her dress suggested its subtle 
curves. She was older, and yet, in a way, 
she was younger, seeming to have grasped 
the spirit of youth and to reflect it in every 
glance and gesture. The poise of head and 
neck, the indefinite touches of pride, the 
subtle exhalation of womanhood, a certain 
natural languor, eloquent of perfect nerves 
and health—all these radiated an atmosphere 
that drew Chambers’s eyes to his wife’s and 
caused them to exchange a mutual approval. 
Then he noted the paper in the girl’s hand. 

“Of course you’re not worrying about 
that?” 

Sylvia sighed with relief. 
her lips for an hour. 

“Yes, I was, a good deal. 
didn’t know anything about it.” 

Though he had been exhorted to ask no 
reason for Sylvia’s sudden return, Chambers 


It had been on 


You see I 
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experienced a keen curiosity. Sylvia was 
here and the strike was on, and this combi- 
nation he would have given much to avoid. 

“Don’t judge by what you read there,” 
he said evenly. “ It’s a temporary disagree- 
ment only, unfortunate, but unavoidable. A 
few men will probably start work to-day, and 
the whole thing will be over in a week.” 

The girl’s heart lightened, but her wonder 
remained. 

“You didn’t say anything to me about it. 
Why?” 

She was wistful and a trifle hurt, but 
Chambers laughed. 

“Why should I? It’s out of your prov- 
ince. Now I’m off to my office, but I'll try 
and come up for lunch. Good-by, you two. 
Don’t say everything all at once, Sylvia, but 
keep some for me!” 

He put them into the car, waved his hand, 
and disappeared. 

“ Now ”—Sylvia turned swiftly—“ tell me 
about Kenneth!” 

Mrs. Chambers drew a long breath. 

“My dear,” she said, with the slightest 
quiver in her tones. “Kenneth is working 
in the factory—your factory. At least, he 
was till the strike began.” 

“You don’t mean that?” 

“TI do. It sounds extraordinary, I know, 
but it’s perfectly true. Before I say any- 
thing else, I beg you not to form any opinion 
offhand, for there’s a great deal to be said, 
and Kenneth will put it much better than I 
can. In a way he’s been quite a hero, and I 
admire him for it, though I don’t pretend to 
understand him entirely. He told me all 
about it a few days ago, when we met ac- 
cidentally, and made me promise to say 
nothing till you arrived.” 

“ Then that’s how he knew the strike was 

coming.” Sylvia’s tones were passionless. 
- “Of course! He lives with a man named 
Sohmer, whom he thinks is something like 
Christ, and what he told me about him is 
quite wonderful.” 

Sylvia appeared not to have heard. She 
sat back, her eyes clouded, her lips parted 
in dismay. 

“ But if he wanted to go into the factory 
—and I always thought he disliked the idea 
—it would have been so easy! Why did he 
take the men’s side?” 

“ That, my dear, is something he will have 
to explain; but I do know that he’s tremen- 
dously in earnest.” 
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The girl recoiled ever so slightly. She did 
not want Kenneth to be tremendously in 
earnest—except about herself. 

“ Has—has he changed at all?” 

Mrs. Chambers nodded with unusual con- 
viction. 

“Yes, a good deal, and in a curious way 
that rather appeals, at least to me.” 

“ And you say he’s been living with—” 

“ Don’t worry about anything until you’ve 
heard the whole story.” Bertha Chambers 
patted the slender hand affectionately. 
“Kenneth never looked so well before, or 
so much of a man. You'll be together very 
soon. After he’s seen you, my dear, you'll 
be able to judge for yourself; and if he’s 
got eyes in his head, he'll come to a few 
conclusions on his own account. I might as 
well say that it hasn’t been at all easy for 
him, and that there has been no lack of 
temptations.” 

“The temptations aren’t all in Brunton,” 
Sylvia replied, coloring. 

“But you still love him?” Mrs. Cham- 
bers’s voice took on an altered note. 

“ Of course!” The intonation was baffling. 
“But I can’t see any reason for this ex- 
“periment. When I left Brunton, I was very 
much in love with him, and it made me very 
happy. Then came his father’s illness, and 
he wrote me that he was doing practical 
hard work, but didn’t say where. He need 
not have been forced into that, and I told 
him so; but he insisted, and for a while I 
loved him just as much as ever. When I 
wanted him to come over for Christmas, he 
told me it was impossible, and I was very 
much disappointed, but I didn’t propose to 
spoil things by moping, and—and I didn’t 
mope. Then came his cable, and here I am, 
to find out that he’s gone over to the men’s 
side in our factory, and that that was the 
secret I wasn’t to know till I got back! He 
asked me to trust him, and I did, but do you 
think he has trusted me?” 

The girl’s voice trembled as she finished. 
She had a sense that Kenneth had been 
traitorous to property, the thing that now 
loomed so significantly in her own mind. 

The older woman thought hard. This 
promised to be a difficult hour for Kenneth, 
and she must be very discreet. There came 
a swift vision of Greta, with her blue eyes 
and white throat. Kenneth had been loyal 
there, and Mrs. Chambers’s heart went out 
to him. 
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“T feel,” she said slowly, “that he has 
been trying to make himself into something 
that he thinks more worthy of you and your 
future. Don’t you think—” she hesitated— 
“that you would approve if you knew?” 

Sylvia shook her head. 

“Tt was too unnecessary!” 

“Then that was why he said nothing,” 
Mrs. Chambers replied suavely. “Here we 
are at home. Now I'll send for your vol- 
untary martyr.” 


XXVI 


THE summons found Kenneth deep in 
conversation with Sohmer. Sitting in the 
little parlor, they could hear the women 
moving quietly about. Occasionally Greta 
stopped at the door, for no other reason 
than to see the two men together. She was 
pale, but self-possessed. The inevitable 
chilled her very soul, but by no sign did she 
evidence the poignancy of the hour. 

For days Kenneth had been feeling 
strangely like a deserter. He was about to 
leave all this forever, but the fact that it 
was to be exchanged for comfort and ease 
only endowed it with an intense pathos, with 
supremely human attributes which, he de- 
cided, were irreplaceable. 

The time had come when he wondered 
just how much this house of Sohmer had 
fortified his courage, and whether, lacking 
its gentle and intimate suggestiveness, he 
would dare to follow the bidding of his own 
resolve. He was impelled to seize on all 
that could be carried with him. 

Sohmer, too, seemed touched. Benignant 
as ever, he now radiated a massive tender- 
ness that tinged his words with quiet affec- 
tion. Kenneth, listening, perceived the pro- 
fundity of the giant’s belief. 

“You will go on and prosper, yes, but 
for too much you must not expect. It will 
be hard, very hard sometimes, and there will 
not come help from where you look. All 
men who are in earnest must be lonely also. 
This thing we both want is like a tree, not 
a volcano. One cannot in any way see it 
grow, but it grows, nevertheless. And so in 
it the work of any one man is not to be 
found by itself, but all men must be satisfied 
to have it seem that their work is lost. So 
it will be for you, and then this you will 
remember, with other things. It is hard,” 
he added with intense meaning, “for the 
man who has much also to do much.” 
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“Why do you say that?” 

“From the beginning it was so,” Sohmer 
answered evenly. 

Kenneth experienced a strange breathless- 
ness. Gravity, sympathy, and a certain 
divine assurance were in the deep voice. 

“You hope,” continued Sohmer, “to do 
much for labor, yes; but the laborer will 
not in the world take his right place till the 
labor itself has uplifted him. Then all peo- 
ple will be glad. While the man does the 
work of a brute, so long will he receive the 
pay of a brute. It is the world’s way, and 
so long will there be strikes and riots; yes, 
and perhaps for a little while labor will win. 
But victor it will not stay, because it is hot. 
To-day it is the cold men that win. Not 
so many mistakes do they make.” 

A wave of despondency swept over his 
hearer. Pethick was a cold man. He would 
probably win. Sohmer caught the shadow 
in the youth’s eyes. 

“ But this must not make you sad. You 
will not be alone.” 

“Ts it love you mean?” Kenneth’s voice 
was unsteady. “Is that going to pull me 
through?” 

“Yes,” Sohmer said simply, “if love it 
truly is.” 

At that there fell a silence in which Ken- 
neth pictured Sylvia with all her charm. 
Where, he wondered, in her unawakened 
breast did love lie, the quality of love of 
which he dreamed, with its daring, its fixity, 
its passionate attachment? 

“ Again, think,” went on Sohmer. “ To- 
day it is science, not labor, that rules—the 
science of the machine that does the think- 
ing for, yes, so many millions. The ma- 
chine cannot feel, but by and by, perhaps— 
it must be so—science will become human. 
Then from the machine it will turn, because 
for that it can do no more, and to life and 
happiness it will devote itself.” 

“You believe this?” Kenneth asked 
abruptly. 

“T must,” was the quiet answer. “ And 
that is why, when labor mistakes makes, I 
am not downcast. They are the mistakes of 
those who have nothing. It is hard for the 
worker a change to achieve. His soul is too 
weary; but since the error is not of the 
spirit, but of the brain, the world will mend 
it—and forgive. It is elsewhere that the 


change must begin—I mean at the top. Let 
them commence at home. Let them say not 
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that the worker is dirty, and perhaps under- 
paid, but ask of themselves if they are over- 
paid for what they do; and if so, why is it? 
I tell you, my friend ”"—here Sohmer’s eyes 
flashed—“ that the faults of the mechanic 
are to the rest of the world too interesting. 
Why must you surprised be at a man who 
after he is forty earns every year less and 
less, while his brother more and more has 
collected? Such a man no time has to be 
clean, and no peace has in which to think. 
You remember, yes, what Erickson said 
about wanting to have some little left over? 
So, I have spoken too much!” 

He broke off, his eyes half closed, peering 
intently at visions which the young man 
could not grasp. His expression was exalted. 

“No, go on!” said Kenneth, with trem- 
bling earnestness. He had perceived that 
mountains were moved by men like this. 
“You don’t know what it all means to me!” 

“Ts it then more than you saw in the 
factory?” Sohmer’s glance was wistful. 

“Yes and no—I cannot tell. You're put- 
ting into words the things I have tried to 
see. I will always remember, always. And 
the final result of this turmoil will be what— 
revolution?” 

Sohmer slowly shook his gigantic head. 

“No, not that. It must be evolution, in 
which not only the words of men, but also 
the hearts are outspoken. To-day the world 
is tired, and our rest not rest is at all, but 
only a preparation for another struggle. 
Some day there will come the one thing that 
the world has not yet tried, and yet it has 
been waiting for so long.” 

“ And that is?” 

“God!” breathed Sohmer with thrilling 
emphasis. 

Again silence fell. Kenneth, his very 
spirit quivering, dared not fasten his eyes 
tn the man beside him. Through the half 
light the outline of Sohmer reached him, 
and from the giant’s royal face sped a mes- 
sage that sank into the younger man’s soul. 
A great hand lifted gently and was laid on 
his shoulder. 

“You will do much, my friend. Youth 
you have, and courage, and, I hope, love— 
if not from one, then from another. To you 
many doors have been opened.” 

“But not all?” Kenneth was strangely 
moved. 

“There is still one—the inner door.” 

“ And shall I know it?” 
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“ Above the lintel a mark will be,” said 
Sohmer quietly. 

There followed a pause, in which Ken- 
neth’s heart stood still. Came a quick step 
on the porch. A moment later Greta en- 
tered, and, with a glance at her father, held 
out an envelope to Kenneth. As she did so 
their eyes met. In her blue orbs was no 
protest, no distress, but only an unfathom- 
able pride. 

“Tt is for you.” 

Her voice was supremely soft. The blood 
rushed to Kenneth’s temples. Presently he 
looked up, struggling with embarrassment. 

“T—I’m wanted at Mr. Chambers’s 
house.” 

Sohmer nodded. 

“So, it is as you say.” He rose ponder- 
ously. “You will not forget? You will 
think of us sometimes, yes? I am glad you 
came to this house, my wife is glad, and ”— 
with almost imperceptible hesitation — 
“ Greta is glad, too, I am sure. Is it not so, 
my daughter?” 

Greta turned deadly white. 

“ Yes,” she whispered, “I am glad, too!” 

“So you see,” smiled the giant, “ you did 
well to come; and now, my friend, before 
whom so much lies, it is good-by.” His 
massive hands were held out with an im- 
pelling dignity, and engulfed Kenneth’s. 
“ My wife, here, our friend is going. Let 
him take of this house the good-will.” 

The little woman came slowly in from the 
kitchen, wipiag her red fingers on her apron. 
Kenneth was always a mystery to her. He 
had shot into their midst like a meteor, and 
now, after wringing Greta’s heart, was about 
to disappear into the far-of country from 
which he had emerged. 

Jacob had told her of the young man’s am- 
bitions. These interested her, but did not 
move her so much as the fact that Greta 
loved him, and would, she felt, always love 
him. It seemed strange that a man whom 
Greta loved should want to leave her, and 
even in their farewell the mother had a 
queer impression that this was not after all 
a final parting. But she only smiled with 
kindly directness, and, murmuring something 
about the spare room being unworthy of 
their boarder, slipped back into the kitchen 
with a puzzled expression on her small, round 
face. In another moment Sohmer joined 
her there. 

Greta stood motionless, her breast heaving, 
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the blood leaping to her white throat and 
temples, then leaving them like marble. For 
an instant her lips moved inaudibly, till Ken- 
neth caught a whisper. 

“You must go—yes, I know that; but "— 
she put her hand on her breast—“ you can- 
not go from here. You will always be here. 
Nothing that can happen will make any dif- 
ference to that!” 

“ Greta,” he said miserably, “ dear Greta, 
don’t you understand?” 

“Tt is because I do understand,” she in- 
sisted gently. “It is you that do not. 
There is everything in your life, and while 
we were together there was everything in 
mine. Oh, you may wonder at my telling 
you I love you so; but when a girl like me 
loses what is most dear, she does not care 
what she says. If I did not just once speak 
like this, I would kill myself!” 

“ You must not say that,” he began. “ You 
know how much I have to thank you for, 
and you are going to be very happy. I am 
sure of that.” 

“ Perhaps ”—she glanced at him strangely 
—*“ perhaps I shall yet be happy; but there 
is one thing that you must not thank me for, 
and that is my love. I do not ask you to 
do it because of the other girl.” : 

Kenneth’s soul was wrung in protest and 
regret. 

“Do you know what your friendship has 
meant to me, Greta?” 

He caught at her hand, but she drew 
away instinctively. 

“You must not say good-by with sorrow,” 
she answered shakily. ‘“ You were very good 
to me one day ”"—again her cheeks grew a 
vivid crimson—“ and that I shall not forget. 
Perhaps,” she went on, smiling sadly, “ you 
will not forget, either; and you will not let 
any one know of my love, for since you do 
not return it you cannot speak. So, my 
best friend, good-by! No, you must not kiss 
me any more. It is another kiss that I 
would remember.” 

He stepped blindly into the hal, and on 
the porch looked back. Greta was standing 
pallid and breathless, her blue eyes fastened 
on him in a long, unwinking gaze. Framed 
in the dingy hallway, her superb figure and 
marvelous carriage seemed remote from such 
surroundings. 

Behind her the outline of Sohmer’s great 
bulk filled the kitchen doorway. He, too, 
was motionless. At his side, reaching hardly 
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to his shoulder, Mrs. Sohmer twisted ner- 
vously at her apron, her gaze fixed anxiously 
on her daughter. 

Kenneth, held for an instant by some 
mysterious force, paused ere he disappeared. 
The terrific irony of it all was staggering. 
Before him lay the world and life and free- 
dom and a duty for which he yearned. Be- 
hind him lay—but at this he choked, and 
stepped swiftly into the street. 

As the latch clicked, Sohmer came forward 
and put his arms around Greta. 

“Tt was written, my dear one,” he said 
gently. “Perhaps my fault it was. The 
young man wanted a room, and I brought 
him.” 

Lifting her eyes, she looked at him stead- 
ily. 

“There is nothing to be sorry for, my 


father. Did I not say that I was glad he 
came?” 
“Yes, but—” 


The giant hesitated; then, with an ex- 
pression of deep tenderness, he bent over 
her and whispered in her ear. Presently he 
straightened, his features luminous with mys- 
tic power. 

“ Yes, that is possible. That it will be so 
I cannot tell, but here I feel it.” 

He touched his heart. Greta stared at 
him in utter wonder. 

“ But how?” she faltered, her whole body 
quivering. 

“That I cannot say. It has come to me, 
that is all. And now for the rest of the 
day we shall go into the country. Eh, little 
one!” he called to his wife. “ We three into 
the country! But here is Miller. No, there 
is nothing new.” 

As he spoke, Miller came in with his 
morning report. All was quiet. Sanders, 
sulky but inactive, was hanging about the 
factory, but showed no disposition to make 
trouble. Sohmer’s heart lightened at the 
news; for Sanders was the one whose actions 
he feared most. This brand might rouse into 
ferocity the slumbering flame in Erickson and 
Trufitt, and if that happened no one could 
answer for the result. 

Greta prepared listlessly for their excur- 
sion. She was still shaken by her father’s 
whispered consolation, but thought it too ex- 
travagant. Kenneth was gone, and she real- 


ized hopelessly that never could she disen- 
gage her spiritual existence from the tender 
growths that encircled him. 
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She had been prodigal and passionate, but 
far in the innermost core of her there now 
throbbed a new and essential self that hun- 
gered for a more delicate food than life could 
ever provide. By slow aad painful stages she 
had reached the profound conviction that in 
this one man lay her sanctuary, and that it 
would remain so forever. 
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Sytv1a thrilled at the sound of Kenneth’s 
voice in the hall. Entering, he halted for 
an instant at the threshold, stared at her al- 
most with incredulity, and then, coming 
swiftly forward, took her without a word 
in a mighty embrace. 

“ At last!” he said. “At last! 
a thousand years since you left!” 

She put his arms ‘gently aside. Their 
strength had frightened her. Looking long 
into his eyes, she decided that he had 
changed, but in what way it was hard to say. 
He was stronger, more determined, less 
merry, more thoughtful. He seemed invested 
not with the suggestion of age, but with the 
shadow of its gravity. On his lips there was 
an expression of firmness, instead of the old 
provocative curve. 

Had Sylvia at that moment been in search 
of a man, she would have found one; but it 
was a lover she sought—a lover with all the 
extravagances of romance. She had a curi- 
ous sensation that even while he stooped 
over her, he was conscious of too many other 
things as well. 

“ You're well,” he said. “I can see that, 
and, Sylvia, you’re a woman!” 

She laughed with sudden relief. 

“What did you expect?” 

“T don’t know, but not just this. I was 
a bit afraid that the Continent might have 
put Brunton out of the running.” 

” “Perhaps it has,” she ventured daringly. 
“But that can wait,” she added swiftly. 
“Tell me about your father.” 

Kenneth nodded. 

“He’s much better, and he’s going to get 
well. He knows me now. It’s been a long 
pull, but he’s rounded the corner.” 

“I’m so glad, and”—she faltered a lit- 
tle—‘“ was that the reason why you were in 
the factory?” 

“ Did Mrs. Chambers tell you?” Kenneth’s 
eyes found hers and held them. 

“Yes, what you told her, but I want you 
to tell me yourself, very carefully. You— 
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you see,” she continued, “I want to under- 
stand absolutely; then perhaps I won’t feel 
as I can’t help feeling.” 

Taking her hand between his own calloused 
palms, he began to talk jerkily, but with in- 
tense earnestness. It was the tale he had 
given to Mrs. Chambers, with the difference 
that now it was told to the one who above 
all others must accept it and act upon it. 
The picture he drew was vivid and human, 
but incomplete. There was no Greta in it. 

Gradually he became aware that though 
Sylvia listened, it was with her intelligence 
only, and not her spirit. This disconcerted 
him, and he finished with a jumbled appeal 
for her support. 

“Tt’s a life-work, dearest,” he concluded. 

“ Here in Brunton?” she said faintly. 

Just then there came from Mrs. Chambers, 
somewhere in the near distance, a discreet 
remark that lunch was ready; and Sylvia 
got up with a throb of relief. 

A moment later, as she entered the dining- 
room, she felt the older woman’s questioning 
eye. Kenneth had wanted to kiss her on the 
way down-stairs, but she laughed him off. 
He followed, wondering and uncomfortable. 

“ Mr. Chambers is coming, my dear,” said 
their hostess, “ and I want a little chat with 
him when he arrives. It’s about you, young 
man; and please remember that I’m doing 
my best for you. Has Sylvia approved of 
your martyrdom?” 

Kenneth glanced ruefully at his fiancée. 

“ Not yet, but I have hopes. Perhaps the 
change from Mentone to Brunton is a little 
trying.” 

Sylvia smiled. 

“Not if it doesn’t last too long.” 

His lips twitched. 

“Won’t you please talk about something 


else—my table manners, for instance? I’m 
sure you expect something shocking.” 
The girl glanced at him critically. 
“You've come through rather well. Was 


it awful?” 

“Why should it be? Your employees do 
just what you do, only perhaps in a different 
way, and I was at home with them in twenty- 
four hours. As for Sohmer, one couldn’t 
find a more magnificent man anywhere.” 

Mrs. Chambers nodded. 

“TI think I saw him yesterday. Enormous, 
with a yellow beard that glints in the sun. 
His head was bent forward and he walked 
slowly, evidently thinking hard. I was so 
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curious to know what he was thinking about 
that it made me breathless. Really, Sylvia, 
you ought to see him!” 

But Sylvia expressed no interest. It 
seemed that she was in prison again, and 
that the last few months had dropped out 
of sight. 

At that moment the car deposited Jackson 
Chambers at the door, and his wife rose 
hastily. As she went out, Sylvia looked up. 
Her lips were trembling, her eyes suspiciously 
bright. 

“Do I and what I have been doing mat- 
ter so little?” she said unsteadily. “Are 
the factory and things that I don’t know 
anything about to occupy all our time? Do 
you quite realize the kind of a welcome 
you’ve given me?” 

Kenneth sighed. The intense earnestness 
of Sohmer still enveloped him. Having 
plunged into the deep things of life, he felt 
that less profound affairs would in a way 
settle themselves. He wondered that his 
own body experienced so little passion and 
desire. This old but new atmosphere of 
Sylvia’s presence had begun to make him cu- 
riously restless. Dainty and desirable, she 
seemed now almost too fine a thing to touch; 
but he nevertheless responded instantly to 
the thought that she was his. 

“T know,” he said with quick contrition. 
“You are quite right, dearest, but don’t 
judge me by to-day. All I want to do is to 
justify myself to you, and I don’t mind even 
if that takes a long time. I’m rather afraid 
of Mr. Chambers, and you'll have to help 
me through. Let’s take the car this after- 
noon, and go off by ourselves, and you'll see 
that there are some things I have not for- 
gotten.” 

The shadow fled from her eyes, and she 
was smiling brilliantly when, after a pre- 
liminary cough, Chambers entered, followed 
by his wife. 

“Upon my word!” he said. “ This begins 
to look like a festival. Welcome back to a 
normal mind, Kenneth!” He put a hand on 
the young man’s shoulder. “ Here’s endeth 
the first lesson, eh?—and the last, too, I 
hope. Have you scolded him, Sylvia, or 
have you just rebuked him?” 

“Neither,” she laughed. 
had time.” 

“If you’re wise, Kenneth, you'll never 
give her time. You two are going to make 
a most interesting couple—social reformer 


“T haven’t 
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and cosmopolitan. The result will be worth 
watching. You're looking like a Samson. 
How’s your father?” 

“ Much better, sir. 
morrow.” 

“Good! Does he know you yet?” 

“ Sometimes—not always; but he’s coming 
along splendidly.” 

Chambers nodded. 

“T’ve often thought of him as a man who 
led a very natural and equable life for years, 
till, much too late, he took up something 
for which he wasn’t fitted, and which, after 
all, was quite unnecessary. He worried over 
it, and this is the outcome. Don’t either of 
you do that,” concluded the lawyer sagely. 
“We never worry, and look at us!” 

“ Not now?” said Sylvia involuntarily. 

“Not a bit! This affair is only a flash 
in the pan. Kenneth will agree to that.” 
He paused and winked at her mischievously. 
“ How’s Amaro? That’s the name, isn’t it?” 

Sylvia, to her own dismay, blushed faintly, 
and Kenneth looked up. 

“ Who’s Amaro?” he chuckled. 

“ Dark,” said Mrs. Chambers thought- 
fully; “dark and dangerous. Single, inde- 
pendent, fascinating to women, man of the 
world—not our world, thank goodness!— 
and an admirer of Sylvia’s.” 

“ And, Kenneth, a very good friend,” the 
girl put in quickly. “I’m just wondering 
whether your description "—here she shot a 
glance at Mrs. Chambers—“ comes from 
Mr. or Mrs. Percival.” 

“It’s a sort of composite photograph, and 
I’ve put in what they left between the lines. 
It may help Kenneth to realize how lucky 
he is,” added Mrs. Chambers. 

“Which reminds me,” said her husband 
absently, “that I’ve a bit of news for you 
all. The factory starts this afternoon with 
a small crew of outside men—just one de- 
partment, I think. Pethick’s time limit has 
expired. It was a very reasonable one, too. 
So the wheels are going to turn again, and 
we'll all breathe more easily. Sylvia, you’ve 
happened back at the crucial instant.” 

Sylvia beamed. Nothing could have so 
lightened her heart. Since the moment when 
she first read about the strike, its grim sur- 
prise had weighed heavily. Then came the 
discovery that Kenneth, without a word, had 
volunteered in a cause which to her was for- 
bidding and not to be understood. 

But little of what he told her that morning 


We can see him to- 
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had reached her inner self. Instead of ca- 
resses and all the tender touches for which she 
waited, he had, after one rapturous moment, 
drifted into an argument about a strange 
problem which he himself, in the same in- 
stant, admitted could not be solved in a life- 
time. It had gone hard with her in that 
hour. She felt choked, baffled, and hungry 
for an atmosphere that seemed to have van- 
ished. Kenneth had lost his gallantry, and 
with it his fascination. He was no longer 
the young and buoyant lover, but a queer 
mixture of youth and age, on which an un- 
natural experience had left a depressing 
mark. 

Now that the machine was running again, 
she had a thrill of thankfulness. The old 
order would reassert itself, and the rest was 
for her to do. Something drew her eyes to 
Kenneth’s face. He was leaning forward, 
staring at Chambers with open astonishment. 

“ This afternoon, you said?” he asked. 

“ That’s it.” There was genial amusement 
in the lawyer’s voice. “Isn’t it perfectly 
natural that those who own a factory should 
want it to run? Surely, my dear boy, you 
don’t think that your late friends can—” 

He broke off abruptly at an imperative sig- 
nal from his wife, gulped at his food, and 
resumed banteringly : 

“ Moved and carried that no further busi- 
ness discussion be held at this table; to 
which there is a rider to the effect that Mr. 
Pethick—who, by the way, will be surprised 
to meet you, Kenneth—will be here in a 
few minutes, and that he and I will be ready 
to reopen the subject. How about it, Syl- 
via?” 

She smiled mechanically. 

“ That’s right,” she agreed. 

After that the meal dragged out to well- 
meant but inconsequent attempts at conver- 
‘ation. A chill had fallen over them all. 

A little later Sylvia and Kenneth met 
Pethick and Jackson Chambers in the law- 
yer’s study. Pethick, whom Chambers had 
already advised of Kenneth’s identity, was 
amazingly self-possessed. He greeted Syl- 
via respectfully, and in some indefinite way 
managed to convey a suggestion of relief at 
her return. 

Chambers, noting this, smiled behind his 
mustache. To Kenneth the manager merely 
voiced a polite regret that he had missed 
the opportunity to have him in the office; 
but here, too, was a suggestion intimating 
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that even as it was, he had extended an 
invitation. 

Sylvia watched these two—one cool, well 
balanced, quietly authoritative, emanating 
system and efficiency; the other, his antith- 
esis, high-pitched, defensive, and palpably 
suppressing emotion. 

After a pause Chambers began to talk, out- 
lining briefly the causes of the strike, stating 
the present condition of affairs, and touching 
deftly on Kenneth’s position as the future 
husband of the owner. Sylvia, as she heard 
him, experienced relief that matters were in 
such capable hands. 

“As to the strike and our decision,” he 
concluded, “ we have acted in the best in- 
terest of the property as a whole; nor have 
we been blind to our responsibilities to our 
employees. We break with the latter at the 
point where they try to dictate who shall 
and who shall not work in the factory. That 
is for us to decide.” He turned to Pethick. 
“ Have you started up yet?” 

The manager glanced at the clock. 

“ Just about now,” he said evenly. 

“T’m glad of it. From this time, of 
course, you will take Mr. Landon into your 
confidence, as I will, and between us we 
will try and help him to get things from our 
perspective and that of the man who built 
the factory. It may balance up views that 
he has acquired on the other side of the 
fence. By the way, Kenneth, do you want 
to say anything about this matter before we 
go on?” 

A quizzical inquiry was in the lawyer’s 
eyes, and he drummed softly on his desk. 
Kenneth glanced meaningly at Sylvia, but 
she shook her head. Then the face of 
Sohmer seemed to glide in between them, 
and he looked deliberately at Chambers. 

“There is something—in fact, a good 
deal,” he faltered; “ but I don’t know if this 
is just the—” 

“Tt is,” put in Chambers. “It is exactly 
the time and place. We shall be more com- 
fortable if we know where we stand mu- 
tually. You agree, Pethick?” 

Pethick nodded. 

* By all means.” 

Kenneth felt the blood rush to his temples. 

“Then, to my personal knowledge, the 
men did not cause the strike, but,” he 
blurted, “the management!” 

There was a petrified silence, into which 
came Sylvia’s uncertain expostulation. 
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“ Please, Kenneth, not now!” 

But his pulse was leaping too hard. 

“ Mr. Pethick asked for it, and he’s got it. 
I know, for I’ve been there. I’ve paid to 
know!” 

Again there was a pause, at the end of 
which Chambers, pursing his lips, examined 
the ceiling with absorbed interest. 

“Go on, Kenneth,” he said presently. “I 
am sure Mr. Pethick will afford you every 
license, and we might as well get through 
with this once and for all. I am sorry, Syl- 
via, but this young firebrand of yours will 
feel better when he’s had his say.” 

“ Kenneth knows that I don’t want him 
to say anything—at least, not now. I 
haven’t been here long enough to know 
about this, and besides—” Her voice trem- 
bled, and she glanced at Pethick with visible 
embarrassment. 

“Perhaps you are right, my dear,” an- 
swered Chambers quickly. “Look here, 
Kenneth, you might have a little considera- 
tion, and let this go over for the present. 
Mr. Pethick will be ready to take it up with 
you at any time. What do you say. eh?” 
He extended a persuasive hand. “ Don’t 
break up a friendly meeting. We can’t 
solve labor problems in half an hour. The 
thing is to get the factory going, and you 
can help us there.” 

That last sentence cleft its way into Ken- 
neth’s imagination. “To get the factory 
going ”—that was it; and when the factory 
was going, what would there be for hundreds 
of men except to swallow defeat and submit 
once more to the absolute sway of a man- 
ager who would now be not only implacable 
but vindictive? If the factory started, the 
day was lost. What chance then for the 
under dog? What future for the high ambi- 
tion of his own soul? 

“Tam sorry,” he said grimly, “ but I can’t 
help it. I know it’s impossible to put into 
a few minutes what’s taken nine months to 
learn, but the hands haven’t had fair play. 
I don’t believe they have ever’ had it since 
you”—he pointed an accusing finger at 
Pethick—“ since you have been manager. 
Soon after I went to the factory, I was in- 
vited to be a spy, and was promised extra 
wages for doing it. That’s only one thing 
out of many.” He hurried on breathlessly, 
lest it should already be too late. “ Mr. 
Pethick has a lot of schemes for getting big- 
ger results, but he’s left out one thing—or- 
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dinary humanity. I’m not able to argue with 
you, I know that; but if you’ve got one side 
and I’ve got the other, there must be some 
reasonable ground between.” He broke off. 
“ Get Sohmer,” he added desperately. “ Ask 
him to come and tell you what he told me 
this morning. Get him now!” 

Chambers grunted. 

“Upon my word, you've taken all the li- 
cense the law allows. Want to talk, Peth- 
ick?” he added sardonically. 

Pethick was sitting very straight, a patch 
of color in either sallow cheek. He had 
made no motion of surprise or annoyance, 
but his lips curved with a perceptible sus- 
picion of contempt. 

“Ts it necessary to say anything?” he mur- 
mured coolly. 

Sylvia had risen. She stared at Kenneth 
with an expression of injury and utter amaze- 
ment in her face. 


“Tt isn’t necessary at all,” she said 
quickly, “but please feel at liberty to say 
what you like.” 

“Thank you. It won't be much. My 


treatment of the men has not kept the force 
from trebling in ten years, and my handling 
of the business can best be seen from the 
statements. As for detective work, the gov- 
ernment considers it necessary, so why not 
a company, the necessity being the same? 
I offered John Anderson, without knowing 
he was Mr. Landon, a place in the office. It 
seems that he attacks me for doing a thing 
he has been doing himself.” 

“ What is that?” put in Kenneth hotly. 

“ Spying!” 

Chambers made a curious noise in his 
throat. 

“ By George, he got you there!” 

Sylvia, without a word, vanished into the 
hall. Kenneth looked after her dumbly, his 
brain in tumult. 

“ Will you send for Sohmer?” he repeated 
shakily. 

“Eh? What about that, Pethick? 
for you to say.” 

The manager pressed his thin lips tight. 

“Sohmer? Yes—I don’t care. I'll tele- 
phone.” He stepped to the instrument and 
spoke to the factory, standing sidewise, with 
a curious and baffling smile. “They say 
they'll send him over.” 

“Look here, Kenneth,” went on Cham- 
bers, with kindly emphasis. “We give you 
all credit for sincerity, even if it is a trifle 
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unrestrained; but just stop a minute and 
think. You pretend to be a laborer for 
months; then you drop in here, at a moment 
when the whole system of the business is 
paralyzed, and suggest a lot of revolutionary 
things that can’t even be considered at this 
time. Now—I’ll say it, because I have every 
confidence in Mr. Pethick’s discretion—you'll 
have either to get this matter from another 
angle, or to have no relationship with the 
company whatever. You are well answered 
when Mr. Pethick points to the progress of 
the factory as his record, and I can only 
commend the moderation he has used in deal- 
ing with labor questions. The last instruc- 
tions of Mr. James Percival were that the 
management was to continue, and his good 
judgment has been proved.” 

“I wouldn’t insist that the management be 
changed if I knew that a new element would 
be introduced.” 

“ At a time when the men say that they 
won't work, and that no one else shall, 
either!” snapped Pethick. 

“Tf,” said Chambers slowly, “you had 
allied yourself with us from the start, your 
words would carry more weight. As it is, 
you can’t blame us if we have come to regard 
you as antagonistic.” 

Kenneth sighed hopelessly. The compo- 
sure of these men flouted him. They were 
guarded and secure. Their even and pre- 
meditated steps outflanked his every ad- 
vance, and he saw desperately how vain was 
the attempt to attack such a fortress single- 
handed. The law regarded them with def- 
erence, but the very clothes on their backs, 
and, he reflected, even Sylvia’s dainty per- 
fection, were products of a system that hor- 
rified him. 

Pethick, who was watching keenly, nar- 
rowed his gray eyes. 

“1f the men will go back to work, I’m 
willing to stand by what I offered; but I 
won't take on the members of the employees’ 
committee.” The telephone rang stridently. 
“There’s the office now.” He picked up 
the receiver. “Eh? Sohmer’s house closed 
and the family away? What’s that?” His 
jaw projected, and he turned sharply to 
Chambers. “Some of the strikers have got 
into the factory and thrown out the new 
crew. I'll go over there at once. You'd 
better not come unless I send for you. As 
for Mr. Landon,” he added acidly, “I think 
he would be wiser to stay out of it, too. It 
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may interest you to know that he was a mem- 
ber of that committee himself!” 


XXVIII 


Tue smoldering tinder had at last burst 
into flame. 

A squad of police, escorting a group of 
nervous men to the big factory gate, passed 
them solemnly between a pair of startled 
pickets and marched off, leaving an officer 
who grinned amiably at the representatives 
of labor. One of the latter instantly left his 
post to report. Sanders, loafing in an ad- 
joining street, straightened up as the man 
approached him. 

“They are starting up the mill-room. A 
new gang went in a few minutes ago!” 

“How many?” 

“ Six.” 

Sanders ran round the corner. Already 
there was a clustering of old hands in ex- 
cited knots. Windows were thrown open, 
and women called to each other. The street 
began to buzz like a hive. 

“Go on, Mack,” said Sanders, thinking 
rapidly. “Act as if nothing had happened, 
and don’t do anything to draw a crowd. If 
any one asks for information, don’t say any- 
thing more than you can help. I'll be up 
there presently.” 

In another moment he was surrounded by 
a ring of inquirers. Questions, threats, and 
curses were audible. Pethick had scored the 
first trick, and the committee’s generalship 
was at fault. What had Sanders to say 
about it? Did he know that outside la- 
borers were to be rushed in? If not, why 
didn’t he know it? 

“ Hold on!” he burst out angrily, pushing 
his way through. “ You're talking too fast. 
Just wait half an hour! Those scabs are 
going to cost more than their wages. If any 
one is fool enough to want to spoil things, he 
can go up to the factory and start now. If 
you are willing to wait, I'll start it for you.” 

He shook himself free, broke into a run, 
and disappeared. 

A few minutes later straggling groups of 
men moved aimlessly up the street, stopping 
to talk to others on their door-steps. No 
general assembly was apparent, and the 
street seemed only a little more populated 
than usual. The groups were noticeable at 
the upper end, where the road terminated 
at the big iron gate commanding the entrance 
to the works. 
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Presently two or three strolled round to 
the pickets, and began bantering the con- 
stable. That officer laughed and replied in a 
kindred spirit. A striker held out a cigar. 

“ Have one?” 

“Don’t mind if I do.” The constable 
struck a match and puffed. “Why don’t 
you fellows come back to work?” he said 
cheerfully, his hands guarding the tiny 
flame. 

The question was never answered. One 
man dived at the officer’s legs, another at his 
head, while a third jammed in behind and 
thrust himself past the iron gate, which 
was just ajar. Simultaneously there came 
a trampling of feet, and the scattered groups 
of strikers darted up from porch and hall and 
front garden. Sanders was in the lead. Be- 
side him ran Erickson, his face crimson, a 
short iron bar in one hand. 

The big gate swung at their approach, and 
they dashed in. Presently the gate opened 
again, and there ran out the emergency 
crew, their clothing torn, most of them with- 
out coats and hats. One face was bruised 
and bloody. 

The crowd, now increasing rapidly, saw 
them, and in an instant the air was full of 
groans and catcalls. They worked through 
timidly, trying desperately to touch no one 
lest they should be trampled on. There was 
something savage in the looks they drew— 
something more ominous than contempt. 

A few minutes later there came a clatter- 
ing at the lower end of the street, and two 
cars packed with police raced up with a 
strident blowing of horns. Jumping down, 
the constables shouldered to a little space 
that was vacant just outside the gate. 
Through the bars they could see Sanders, 
Erickson, and others. A heavy balk of timber 
had been dropped against the iron frame. 
Its other end was buttressed against a rod 
driven into the pavement. 

An inspector came forward and demanded 
admission. High overhead sounded a laugh, 
where some of the strikers were leaning out 
of the third-story window. A silence fell 
over the crowd, just as Pethick, hot with 
fury, pushed through. 

“Open, in the name of the law!” called 
the inspector again. 

Once more came the laugh, insolent and 
defiant as before. 

“To hell with the law!” cried Sanders’s 
voice. “Come and open it yourself!” 
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The inspector waved an arm, and the con- 
stables thrust the mob steadily back. Two 
blue-coated men approached the gate. One 
lifted a long-handled hammer and braced 
himself to swing. 

At that moment the brass nozzle of a fire- 
hose was thrust out of a second-story win- 
dow, and a three-inch stream, after swaying 
. uncertainly, steadied on the constable and 
swept him into a huddled heap. Swerving 
slowly, it bored into the ground at Pethick’s 
feet. In an instant he was overturned, 
drenched, and hustled into the gutter. 

The crowd melted away, rocking with 
laughter, and reassembled out of range. The 
stream slackened and stopped. 

Pethick, shivering with cold, beckoned to 
the inspector. ‘ 

“ Tell the city to cut off the water at this 
end of the street!” he shouted. 

The inspector nodded, but a sympathizer 
had heard the order, and his voice shrilled 
high. 

“ They're going to cut off the water—look 
out!” 

The heads disappeared from the windows, 
and after a few moments a wisp of smoke 
trailed out. Simultaneously Pethick heard 
shouts of “ Fire!” He gnawed at his lip in 


desperation. 
“What had I better do, chief? They'll 
burn the place down.” : 


“If you want to run this show, all right; 
but if not, why not let me try it?” said the 
officer sarcastically. “I just want to know 
what your position is. Are you willing to 
make terms?” 

“No, I’m not. They’ve had my terms for 
ten days. I expect you to do your duty!” 

“T know what my duty is, and I’m think- 
ing about the company’s property. If you 
can stand the loss, I’m agreeable; but I 
won't risk my men unnecessarily. Listen! 
What's that?” 

From some corner of the works came the 
dull grinding of metallic teeth and a sharp 
crack that smoothed out into an irregular 
rumble. The steady cough of the big engine 
slowed perceptibly, then ceased altogether. 

“Tt’s a mill!” said Pethick huskily. “The 
blackguards have smashed a mill, and they 
cost two thousand apiece!” 

In the crowd behind there were startled 
glances and involuntary steps back. A 
familiar thing, that grim sound; but always 
before it had meant death or mutilation. 





Now it stood for a dire and unbelievable 
vengeance. 

There followed a searching of blank win- 
dows by thousands of eyes, till, just over- 
head, Sanders looked scornfully down. In- 
stantly all noise died away. There were 
spots of color on his cheeks, and his eyes 
were blazing.. Straightening a long arm, he 
pointed at Pethick. 

“Do you want to talk now?” he called 
harshly. 

There was a turning of faces, and under- 
sized men stood on tiptoe to watch the man- 
ager. It seemed that all things hung upon 
his answer. 

“Come out of the factory and I'll talk 
to you,” Pethick said. 

From behind Sanders there came a laugh, 
and as he stood aside the huge figure of 
Erickson was visible. At that the breath of 
the crowd went out in a vast sigh. The 
thing was now past all imagination. 

“Sohmer! Is Sohmer there?” boomed 
the Swede. 

A pause followed, lengthened by an ap- 
parently universal fear of any discussion 
with the two daring lawbreakers. Finally 
Peters waved a hand. 

“No!” he shouted. “ They’re all out in 
the country for the day. Back by six!” 

Pethick turned to the inspector savagely. 

“ Don’t let them talk except to me. Don’t 
let them get any information whatever!” 

The officer’s eyes searched the crowd, and 
he turned sharply to the man nearest him. 

“'Who’s Sohmer?” 

Miller, for he it was, hesitated a moment. 

“Sohmer is the chairman of the men’s 
committee.” 

“Ts he in this row?” 

“No, he was against it from the start. 
Best thing you can do is to get hold of him 
as soon as you can; and say "—here Miller 
edged a little nearer—“ look out for the ma- 
chine-shop, will you? There are a lot of fine 
tools there, and—” 

He broke off, flushing, conscious of hun- 
dreds of suspicious eyes. The inspector 
glanced at him shrewdly, and talked ear- 
nestly to Pethick. The latter at first thrust 
out his chin, but gradually seemed to be won 
over. 

“Try it, if you like. I don’t want any 
more mills smashed!” 

The inspector nodded, and stepped up on 
the seat of his car. 
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“ Any man who is hanging round here five 
minutes from now will be arrested. Go 
home, all of you!” he shouted in a great, 
bull-like voice. 

There followed an uncertain pause, and a 
shuffling of feet, while the crowd mingled, 
parted, and ebbed. Moving sullenly and 
reluctantly down the street, it detached from 
itself little groups of men, who stepped just 
inside their own gates and waited defiantly. 
Physically they might be removed, but mind 
and imagination remained unshifted. In 
front of the iron entrance was ranged a semi- 
circle of police. 

Dusk fell, and the cold light of the elec- 
trics rested whitely on the grim walls of the 
factory. At two upper windows Sanders 
and Erickson still leaned motionless, peering 
down from their stronghold at the blue- 
coated servants of the law they were defying. 

High on the battlements that old James 
Percival had erected to house their labor, 
they were for the time masters of all. The 
things that had formed and governed their 
own lives were hostages in their hands. It 
was their supreme moment. 

XXIX 

As Sohmer’s little party neared their home, 
Miller came up quickly. Behind him they 
saw a policeman standing stiffly at the gate. 
The little woman’s eyes rounded, and she 
glanced apprehensively at her husband. 

“ Jacob, what is it? What can he want?” 

Sohmer’s face was anxious, and it became 
graver as Miller began to talk rapidly. The 
latter shot out the facts. 

“ They won’t talk to any one but you,” he 
added. “Come on, the whole show is in 
your hands.” 

Mrs. Sohmer paled, grasping the giant’s 
arm. 

“Jacob, do not go! You will be hurt. 
You must think of Greta and of me. Of this 
Sanders I am afraid also.” 

“These are my people ”’—the big man’s 
eyes brightened softly—“ and shall I not go? 
Yes, in one moment.” 

He nodded to the policeman and stepped 
into his house. Greta and his wife clung 
to him till his great arms went round them 
tenderly. Holding them close, his gaze took 
on an ineffable affection and benignity, while 
for one poignant instant they stood locked 
in that mighty embrace. He was their tower 
and refuge. 
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“ Jacob,” quavered his wife, “ do not leave 
me! Do not go!” 

She hid her face against his shoulder. 
Slowly Sohmer straightened his huge frame, 
slowly he lifted his gaze. His hands went 
out above them as if in supplication. His 
lips moved, and, murmuring something they 
could not hear, he kissed them both. 

Greta said not a word, but fixed her whole 
soul in one long, startled look. Suddenly 
she bent her head and began to tremble. 
Then Sohmer went out very quietly. 

Standing beside the semicircle of police 
were Pethick, Chambers, and Kenneth Lan- 
don. The mob, now under control, resolved 
itself into wistful groups that spoke breath- 
lessly. They knew Sanders and Erickson, 
and all things were possible when these men’s 
blood was up. 

Kenneth had arrived with Chambers, and 
the crowd eyed him with grim resentment. 
He was a traitor, a turncoat, who had 
worked in the factory, made love to Sohmer’s 
daughter, got on the committee, and then 
played false. To them he was outcast and 
a marked man. 

Sohmer and Miller came through a little 
lane that formed automatically at their ap- 
proach. The big man’s gaze was as calm as 
ever, and his massive shoulders held up under 
the weight of his burden. He towered above 
them all, his flaxen beard like a soft yellow 
flame. 

Reaching the semicircle, he looked quietly 
at Pethick and Chambers, but held out his 
hand to Kenneth. The crowd saw it and 
marveled. Thus might Christ have saluted 
Judas. 

“Ts that you, Sohmer?” called a sharp 
voice from above. 

“Yes, it is.” The giant’s tones reached 
without effort. 

Through the open windows came the 
sound of running feet. In a little while the 
ground floor jumped into light. The quad- 
rangle, too, was illuminated. Erickson had 
started the dynamo and switthed on the 
electric current. The nozzle of the hose 
projected once more. 

“Come in alone. We want to talk to 
you. You other fellows keep away from 
the gate!” 

“T understand. I will come.” 

He advanced calmly. The figure of Erick- 
son moved across the quadrangle, and, shift- 
ing the beam, admitted him. The beam 
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dropped into place again. Posting guards at 
the upper windows, Sanders came down with 
an excited group of strikers. 

“ Look here!” he began hurriedly. “ Peth- 
ick won't talk to me, and I’m cursed if I 
want to talk to him. Now we're ready to 
quit if we get an undertaking that he won't 
proceed against us, and will give all hands 
the wages we stuck out for. You've got to 
be the go-between and fix it with him.” 

Sohmer looked round the angry ring. All 
were armed with hammers, wrenches, and 
deadly things snatched up from work-bench 
and tool-room. Erickson had seized a pro- 
digious weapon—a steel bar six feet long, 
which he fingered like a toy. 

Outside, the semicircle parted again and 
Pethick came up. Sohmer advanced to the 
inside of the gate. 

“ They ask me to tell you,” he said through 
the ironwork, “that they will come out if 
to make terms you are willing.” 

“What are the terms?” Pethick’s voice 
was high-pitched. 

“That you against them will not proceed, 
and that you will give the wages that already 
have been asked.” 

There was a murmur in the crowd beyond, 
where men turned to one another and nod- 
ded. Sohmer stood motionless, poised be- 
tween capital and labor, tranquil, unafraid, 
and believed by both. 

“T’m willing to promise not to proceed,” 
rasped Pethick. “As to wages, if the men 
will sign an agreement that the new scale 
will stand for five years, I'll consider it.” 

Sohmer shook his head sadly. 

“T doubt, but I will tell them.” 

He returned into the quadrangle. The 
strikers, gathered in a corner out of sight of 
the gate, heard him sullenly. There was 
one answer they could give, but even in hot 
blood they shrank from wrecking the things 
they had worked with for years. 

Erickson thought gloomily of his boiler- 
house. A valve opened here, another one 
closed elsewhere, meant swift devastation, 
and he concluded that if things had to be 
smashed it should not be in the boiler-house. 
He looked at Sanders dubiously. Sanders 
had got them into this, and now he would 
have to get them out. 

“ You tell Pethick,” blurted Sanders, “ that 
he can either accept our terms or we'll send 
the whole place to smash! The only con- 
sideration he'll give to an increase in wages 
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is how to jew us out of them the first week. 
We played your game, Sohmer, till it wasn’t 
any good; but now we've got half a million 
dollars’ worth of property to argue with. 
Money talks, and I say let it do the talking 
for us this time!” He glanced savagely 
about. “If any one wants to get out, now’s 
the time. Go on, Sohmer—you tell him!” 

Sohmer looked at him beseechingly. 

“That is not wise. You trust me—yes, 
I know; but there is another way. Will you 
not—” 

A man dashed out of the nearest building. 

“ A lot more police coming up the street!” 
he shouted. “They’re going to rush the 
gate!” 

“ All right!” snapped Sanders. “Let ’em 
try! Go on, Sohmer—it’s the last chance!” 

The giant went slowly back. Pethick 
heard him impatiently. Fortified by the ar- 
rival of reenforcements and consumed with 
shame at being so long held at bay, the man- 
ager swore angrily. 

“T’ve said my last.” Then, touched by 
the nobility in Sohmer’s grave face, he 
added: “I’m glad you're not in this. Bet- 
ter come outside—there’s going to be 
trouble in a minute.” 

For a moment the big man stood with the 
glare of street lights full upon him. Behind 
the line of police he could see ranks of 
familiar faces that stared at him as if awed. 
On the edge of the crowd were his wife and 
daughter, and as near as he could get was 
Kenneth. Catching sight of him, Sohmer 
beckoned, till the line parted and let the 
young man through. 

“Take my wife and Greta from here 
away,” whispered Sohmer. “ These people, 
they know not what it is they are about to 
do.” The brave blue eyes turned to Pethick 
in ultimate appeal. “These my people are 
—IL cannot leave them.” 

For a moment he waited; then, as Pethick 
shook his head, he wheeled and disappeared 
into the factory. 

There was a stir in the crowd, and a com- 
pany of firemen pushed through, carrying 
ladders. These were erected beneath several 
windows. Instantly the nozzle of the hose 
reappeared, but its force, at first tremendous, 
began to weaken till it dropped to a dribble. 
At that hammers and wrenches began to 
hurtle from above. 

In the middle of the tumult a man 
mounted a police motor and hurriedly read 
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something from a small book. A whisper 
ran through the crowd. It was a magistrate 
reading the riot act. 

Hardly had he finished when constables 
climbed the ladders, revolvers in hand. 
Three were dashed to earth by clumsy pro- 
jectiles. The crowd swayed with a vast, 
hoarse sigh that betrayed something savage 
and primordial. 

Presently a constable gained a window. 
A hand thrust out, but he fired quickly and 
scrambled in. As he did so, every light on 
that floor was extinguished, and there came 
a crashing of timber. Erickson was barri- 
cading the exit. 

The struggle grew till the factory seemed 
full of strange inhabitants and hollow, mys- 
terious noises. Additional constables gained 
access, and, joining forces, gradually drove 
the strikers downward. 

Erickson, seized with a mad _ berserker 
fury, stampeded down the long aisles, smash- 


ing and crushing. At every door and pas- . 


sageway there was a fresh stand. The thing 
was past redemption now. Years of pent- 
up grudge, complaint, and hatred vented 
themselves in a prodigious orgy. 

One group set a line of mills in motion, 
and wrecked every machine in deliberate se- 
quence. Sohmer, in spite of his vast strength, 
was thrust aside, and could only watch the 
wave of destruction sweep through room 
after room. 

The pressure of the police steadily in- 
creased till only the ground floor of one build- 
ing was unsurrendered. It, too, became a 
maelstrom. Presently Sanders disappeared 
into the carpenter-shop, where he swept up 
a pile of shavings. As he darted back, a 
tongue of flame sprang behind him. He 
caught Erickson by the arm and shouted 
into his ear: 

“Come on! We'll go out and finish it. 
It ‘ll be a long time before Pethick turns 
any work out of this factory!” 

The remaining strikers clustered around, 
and a blast of burning air drifted over them. 
Erickson sniffed, and nodded savagely. 

“Ya, that will be good! Let us finish 
outside. I had rather fight than roast!” 

He swung his enormous bar. His face, 
scratched and bloody, was inflamed with 
passion. 

At that Sohmer stepped forward. 

“Tf you go out now, you will be killed; 
so wait. Tell them I will go, and in a little 
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you will follow, one by one. Erickson, San- 
ders, this you must let me do; for me they 
will believe.” 

“That’s so!” The voice came from the 
back of the group. “ That’s right, Erickson 
—you let him go. I’ve had enough. We've 
all had enough, God knows. This means ten 
years anyway!” 

A reaction set in, and the man began to 
whimper. 

Erickson straightened his great frame and 
stared. Big as he was, Sohmer overtopped 
him. There was a pause in which the eyes 
of the two crossed like swords. The Swede’s 
glance was like cold fire, but presently it 
dropped before the majesty of the gaze it 
met. He sighed profoundly, and the great 
bar slipped clanging to the floor. 

“Ya,” he said unsteadily. “That is 
best. Eh, Sanders? Sohmer was always 
right.” 

Sanders nodded. The ferocity had begun 
to dwindle in his own breast, and he did not 
even appear to notice the approach of the 
attackers from above. Sohmer turned and 
disappeared, and they stared after him 
through thickening smoke. 

Erickson stood motionless. Slowly his 
eyes rounded, and he looked strangely at 
Sanders. 

“ But if they kill him—what about that?” 
His head rocked uncertainly. Suddenly he 
picked up the bar and dashed out. “Come 
on!” he shouted. “We can’t stand for 
that!” 

Sohmer had stepped quietly into the quad- 
rangle, and as the crowd saw him a hush 
fell. The inspector waved his hand. While 
the giant lifted clear the wooden beam that 
still buttressed the gate, a squad of police 
moved forward with revolvers drawn. 

Sohmer towered, calm and confident, his 
yellow beard glinting in the brilliant light. 
He seemed extraordinarily alone, and quite 
unmoved by the hoarse roar that rose from 
the crowd. Kenneth had a glimpse of him 
with the beam in his arms; and instantly 
he visioned that other lonely figure whose 
immortal burden was so like this. 

The gate swung heavily open. Just as 
the constables came -through, Erickson 
burst from the factory, followed by a group 
of coatless men. The great bar swung high 
over his head. 

“Come back, Sohmer!” he _ shouted. 
“Come back!” 
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Kenneth, standing transfixed, heard him 
and desperately elbowed forward. Sohmer, 
startled, looked round. The inspector rapped 
out an order. Still Erickson hurled himself 
menacingly forward, with the other men close 
behind him. 

“ Fire low!” barked the inspector, just as 
Kenneth freed himself. 

A ripple of flame spurted along the line. 
Erickson plunged forward and collapsed 
limply. Two others, toppling over, lay 
groaning with bullet-wounds in their legs. 
Last of all, Sohmer swayed for an instant, 
slipped slowly to his knees, and lurched to 
the pavement. 

There was a deathlike silence. Presently 
the crowd surged forward against the line 
of police whose straining arms, linked into 
a living chain, stretched taut across the 
road. Mrs. Sohmer, shrieking, struggled with 
a constable. The uninjured strikers, cov- 
ered by revolvers, were being handcuffed 


rapidly. Kenneth and Greta gained Sohmer’s . 


side at the same instant, and knelt beside 
him. 

The big man’s lids were half closed, and 
a pink froth bubbled at his lips. From his 
side jets of bright blood spurted with hor- 
rible regularity. Greta put her head on her 
father’s breast. Her own life seemed to be 
leaving her. 


Something of her infinite tenderness 
reached the dying man, for one great hand 
was raised and laid helplessly on her hair. 
Then the white lids lifted, and Kenneth 
looked into Sohmer’s eyes. 

At what he saw the heart in his own breast 
stood still. For one terrific instant there 
streamed out to him not only the dire mys- 
tery of speeding life, but another mystery 
before which his spirit humbled itself to the 
dust. Benignity was there, and mighty 
strength, and ineffable love; and with all 
this came a glimpse of something that 
thrilled and left the watcher dumb. 

“A man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,” he had made the last sacrifice to the 
uttermost. What did it all mean? Who 
was Sohmer? Slowly a stupendous thought 
dawned in Kenneth’s reeling brain. The lips 
moved. The watcher bared his head and 
bent close. 

“The door is open now!” came a voice, 
and, with a sigh, the mild eyes closed. 

A swinging arc-light cast a sharp shadow 
across the prostrate form. Dumb with 
grief, Kenneth stared up. It was Pethick, 
and beside him stood Chambers, his face 
working with pity. The manager said not a 
word, but his hard glance spoke for him. 

“ Well,” it demanded, “are you satisfied 
now?” 


(To be concluded in the August number of MunseEy’s Macazine) 





ISLAND LIFE 


Here on my coral island life slips by, 


A ship 

Too frail, resigned, or prudent to defy 
The rip; 

Free as a soaring phaethon, when the breeze 
Blows fair 

Wheeling in vivid, pearly arcs that tease 
The air. 

Caught in the doldrums, it can soon become 
As bright 

As a medusa turning marbled scum 
To light. 

When olive skies hatch broods of wind and rain, 
It bends 

Bravely, prepared for all a hurricane 
Portends. 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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